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PREFACE. 



The publication of a new elementary History of 
England, will appear, at first view, a gratuitous under- 
taking: the existing treatises on this subject being 
already numerous ; in the mode of compilation, 
varied and ingenious ; and, in their claims to public 
favour, recommended by names to which no mean 
celebrity attaches. It is not, however, the erudition 
of an accomplished scholar, or the deep research of 
the penetrating historian, that so much contributes to 
the excellence of elementary history, as a practical 
knowledge of the wants of those for whose use initi- 
atory treatises are compiled. 

The author of the present volume, had, during an 
experience of ten years in scholastic business, an op- 
portunity of justly appreciating the excellences of 
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PREFACE 

l&e popular abridgments of Eoglish History, and also 
ftof perceiving their defects. The frequent references 
why the pupil, for explanation and assistance from his 
instructor, clearly indicated that some necessary facili- 
Sties were wanting in these compilations ; facilities, 
[ffhich the authors, in the plenitude of their own in- 
formation, and the learned inexperience of their 
fclosets, never deemed it requisite to supply. . It will 
be readily admitted, that if a pupil be left in a good 
measure to himself (as he probably must be in a Urge 
school), with no other assistance than an elementary 
work so defective in its construction, he will either 
contract a disgust for the subject which has not been 
rendered sufficiently 'clear and intelligible, or he will 
be liable to form erroneous views on the most im- 
portant transactions recorded in the book. 
, Brevity is an essential requisite in elementary trea- 
ses : extensive detail and learned deductions weary 
the young, who seek rather an acquaintance with 
facts, than an insight into remote effects. Indeed, 
L |be inculcation of great leading truths, should precede 
Ae exercise of the judgment : they are the data from 
Iwhicb maturer years can extract morals and infer 
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consequences. In few instances, perhaps, is it neces- 
saijr to crowd history with philosophical reasonings ; 
the human mind is gifted with an intuitife faculty of 
connecting causes and effects, of determining motives, 
and tracing' distant issues. 

Fulness is another necessary qualification in a 
treatise for the student. The whole of the subject 
should be brought, at once, within his view : it should 
not be vague and indefinite, either in its commence- 
ment or termination ; bxit should be brought down in 
an easy and regular descent from its very beginning 
to the period when it must necessarily close. Few 
who have spent much time in the company of the 
young, can have failed to noti.ce their anxious in- 
quiries as to what preceded and what followed the 
events of any incomplete narration* 

To accomplish the end which he had proposed to 
himself, thie author of the present volume carefully 
selected the prominent events of English History, 
from various sources, and condensed them within as 
narrow a compass as perspicuity admitted. Some 
notices of the ancient Britons, not usually introduced 
into a juvenile compilation, have been deliberately 
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given; lor thougb they may be in some mQaaure 
conjectural, they are at least the opinions of men 
competent to judge. Maps on a peculiar construction, 
exemplifying the comparative geography of the coun- 
try, form a necessary appendage to the work, and 
confer on it an exclusive and novel character. A 
t simple and entirely original art of memory, has been 
coiitrivetl for determining on the instant, any important 
date connected with English History. A copious and 
minute index ia appended to the work ; and a series of 
questions, with references for their solution, are added, 
t» exercises for the pupil, and to determine the extent 
I of information he may have gained, from an attentive 
perusal of the book. 

Having briefly glanced at the design and execution 
r of his work, the author leaves it at the tribunal of 
I public opinion ; not entirely careless of the issue, but 
I confidently relying on its adaptation for all purposes 
' that a book of elements is expected to serve. 
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Mr. Samuel Drew (kte Editor of the Imperial Magasine) 
in a letter to .the Author, July 19, 1827» gives the following 
testimony to the work : *^ Respecting your Historia Technica 
AnglicaDBylbegtoobsenrQythat Ithinkit willbe found veiy 
a^rrieeftble. I shall be {[lad to see it before the world in 
ajgtepeetable dresi.** 






GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 



NATURE AND USES OF HISTORY. 

History is a record of facts ; and it constitutes the 
most interesting and useful branch of human know- 
ledge. To mark &e alternate rise and fall of empires, 
and to trace, the progress. of a ))eople through the 
intermediate stages between savage and civilized life, 
is a delightful occupation — for it exhibits all the 
charms of romance without offering violence to truth ; 
and it is an important research — ^because it impercep- 
tibly discloses and explains a complicated system of 
cause and effect The connexion of history is broken, 
when we isolate the records of any country and view 
them without reference to those of other nations : the 
decline of one kingdom is observed to issue in the 
foundation or advancement of another ; and the trans- 
actions of any state are for the most part governed by 
measures which have been adopted in neighbouring or 
distant courts. History, it would seem then, to be 
useful, should be umversal: it should connect with 
present time the mighty annals of past ages — ^it should 
institute comparison between empires that have passed 
away, and thrones which are now existing — it should 
contrast the institutions and policy of contemporary 
states, and determine their dependences on each other. 
In the present treatise, an attempt has been made to 
incorporate with our national annals such references 



^^H to univGrsal history as seemed necessary to render them 
^^P perfectly intelligible to the reader ; and the author 
trusts that the plan he has pursued will offer both novel 
and important advantages to those who interest them- 
selves only in what is immediately connected with 
English History. 

The advantages of historical knowledge are so ob- 
tIous that we need not insist upon them. An utter 
ignorance of the past would fetter the energies of man- 
kind, and leave them without an impulse to exertion. 
It is with men as with children, they imitate what has 

»been done, and labour to excel. The crude notions 
of a former age, when weighed and adjusted, not 
unfrequently issue in the completion of some bene- 
ficial invention, which, perhaps, had never been 
brought to light, if the attention of philosophers and 
men of science had not been called to it by the pre- 
vious, though unsuccessful efforts of an ancestral race. 
I ..Indeed, the ingenious labours of the most enlightened 
t, and civilized era, if strictly examined, will be found 
n^o be the mere working out and perfecting of those 
■t arts and inventions which had been darkly hinted at, 
l„or to a greater or less extent known in times past 
,, "The proper study of mankind, is man," has become 
a trite observation ; but the forcible truth it contains 
is not so generally weighed and considered as it ought 
to be. Whether we reflect on the religious and 
civil institutions of our country ; our advancement in 
science, and progress in the arts of social life, or the 
increased comforts that crowd round our domestic 
hearth, we must refer them all, in a good measure, to 
the assistance and instruction derived from the records 
of departed times, and which, but for the historian, 
, had never been trausniittcd to the present age. 
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If aknowledge of history is so useful and important, 
it is desirable to ascertain the means by which tt may 
best be acquired. Much time is too frequently wasted 
in the acquisition, for want of considering what is the 
nature and extent of those historical data nbich it is 
necessary to treasure in the memory. Prolixity of 
description, and minuteness of detail, should be avoided 
as a pestilence ; they tend only to obscure facts and 
bewilder the mind. The great leading events of his- 
tory, stripped of all superfluous language, are the 
idation on which a reflective and intelligent mind 
most easily raise a sound and durable superstruc- 
e of historical knowledg^e. Let tlieae grand features 
indelibly impressed on the recollection, and the 
id will imperceptibly acquire a readiness in deter- 
Itnining the cause that ted to any important national 
event, and of inferring the immediate and remote 
consequences to which it gave birth. It may be 
necessary, after the elements of history have been 
thoroughly acquired, to consult the finished and labo- 
rious writings of the historian, to prove the judgment 
and to correct it; but never ought they to be taken 
as a text book, from which to collect the fundamental 
principles of knowledge. 

^BLEMENTABY HISTORIES. 
The Tarious elementary histories that have at dif- 
ferent times appeared, though compiled by men of 
high talent, are ail of them more or less objectionable. 
In some, the leading transactions are not exhibited 
I with sufficient prominency ; and in others they are too 



thinly scatiered; and the necessity for any mechantcd 
arrangement, beyond the consecutive order of dales, 
does not seem to have occurred to the authors. The 
I, earlier periods in the history of a country (and in an 
* elementary treatise these are the most important) have 
usually been passed over very slightly ; while occur- 
rences aitproaching nearer to our oivn times, and which 
are of no great weight as historical data, have as 
generally been minutely detailed. In defence of this 
mode of writing, it will be urged, that recent trans- 
actions in history, are those with which we are most 
intimately connected ; and that events separated from 
UB by the lapse of a thousand years, are things of less 
interest to us. All this will be readily admitted. But 
may we not, by daily intercourse with society, acquire 
a tolerable knowledge of the former, while an ac- 
quaintance with the latter is obtained only by study 1 
The elements of any art or science are not details of 
ordinary practical rules and familiar operations, but 
a demons tratioji of first principles ; and the elements 
of history, in like manner, are not the topics of the 
day, or a narrative of events of comparatively recent 
date, but a record of our country's infancy, and a 
development of its progress in ages far remote from 
the period in which we live. , 

THE HECOLLECTIOS OF DATES. 

One great difficulty attending the study of history, 
19 the necessity, yet apparent impossibilitj', of fixing 
dates on the memory wilh precision. A numeral 
expression is an isolated fact that cannot be recalled 
at pleasure, unless it he associated with something 
that brings it to remembrance. Yet, what is history 
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but a confused medley, if we have not the means of 
determining with tolerable accuracy the era of any 
remarkable transaction ? A few dates, judiciously 
chosen, must, by some method, be well fixed in the 
mind; and these will serve as historical land-m»rks 
to which many other surrounding events may be 
referred. 
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MNEMONICS. 



'he term Mnemonics is derived from the Greek 
^nfLetixis, remembering; and is tised to signify any 
mechanical assistance aSbrded to the memory. Much 
ingenuity has been shewn in the construction of arti- 
ficial memories ; but, generally speaking, every effort 
in this way, has tended rather to overburden and injure 
the retentive faculty, than to assist it. They are too 
complicated; and the connexion between the event 
and the era is exceedingly obscure. The tables, also, 
forming the basis of these systems, and from which a 
technical word is formed expressive of the required 
date, are so artfully constructed, that a more difficult 
puzzle could scarcely be devised, than to find the value 
in figures of any such word without an actual reference 
to the table itself. 



THE SYSTEM OF AKTIFICJAL MEMORY ADOPTED 
L IN THE PRESENT WORK.;, ,,,, -i.-K 

F This system is composed of tech ni^t verses^ eu^ 
of which fixes with precision the date of some remiirk- 
able transaction or event in English History. |Tlm 
character of the event is associated with the technicajL, 

K^ord expressing the era ; and both' flow Vo^^et ^ ^^ 
a 3 
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smooth verse, which can scarcely ever be forgotten 
when once impressed on the recollection. If the 
method should be found to exceed in usefulness, most 
of those that have preceded it, the author candidly 
admits, that he borrowed his plan from the well-known 
and often repeated memorial — 

" Thirty days hath September, &c.'' 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE TABLE 

Thb word mamtacripl contains ten letters, which 
answer to the ten digits ; and by substituting one for 
the other, every date can be reduced to a word. The 
diiEculfy that will occasionally arise from the letters 
eicpressivQ of the date, being all or mostly consonants, 
is removed by blending with them one or more cha- 
racters from the word bevwolf. When the letter d 
I enters into any technical word, the period referred to 
IB after Christ. 



M A N U S C R I 
3 4 5 6 7 8 

Bevicolf. 
D. Denoting after Christ. 

EXAMPLES FOR ITS USE. 



1. To form a technical word from any given daie. 

Let the given dale be 65 B. C, the era of Ceesar's 
invasion of Britain. By reference to the table, we 
find that the letters corresponding to the figures 
are S. S.; but as these of themselves will form no 
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word, we take such letters from the word bevtvoif as 
will unite with them. Take e and o; tfiese with S.S. 
form €880, a technical expression for the date given* 

2. ToJlndiAe value of any iechnkal word. 

Cast from it all letters not found in Ae word 
manwcripi, and take the remainder in order as they 
stand. Suppose the technical term is undo : the only 
letters having a numeral signification are u and n ; 
for o is an auxiliary character taken from bevtoolf; 
and d, merely denotes after Chrid. U signifies 4, 
and N 3 ; the value of the technical is therefore 
43, A. D. 

« 

MEMORIAL VER8£8 OF LEADING DATES IN ENGLISH m«T0RT« 

THE ROMANS. 

Casar-essH triumphs o*er 

The natives of the British shore. 

ClaudiuS'UndS now doth come 

To Britain, with the sons of Rome. 

Boadicea-comd overturns 

The Roman power, and London burns. 

Agrieold'dit doth command 

The final conquest of the land. 

FtdefUimati^LdWi Rome 

Declining, calls her warriors home. 

THE SAXONS. 

The fooliili Britons place their trust ^ 

In Hengist, Hoiva ; Semma-dust, 

... , 

TBE KINGDOMS OF THE HEPTARCHT 

UsriSd-KHrU-didn, the Sexon's fast fyCd 
Up^Md'SusaHx-'QUtodli the waX \ 




Sempedo-JFetiix-UrdO came on 
DliSra-Edst-Angiia-riJpiidS anon ; 
Sarda-NSrthunAMind-divar they fa 
SiidS-mreii-ldiLn. make« six ; 
S5rSdi-E»ilx-dlBaie alone 
Then diSrS-Egberi unites them in one. 
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Note. — The technical word preceding the aaioB of the 
kingdom, shews the period of its foundation ; and that which 
follows it, the time of its dissolution. 



THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIAMTV. 



Tlie true faith-cuoidS, readied the shore ; 
Auffiistine-speTiid afler bore. 



Ethelwi^f'MtnXl siicceeda to the throne, 
Elhelbaid-isordl, each reigning alone ; 
Etkelbert and Ethetred-iclSlSd stand 
Then jHfred-irad!, the joy of the land. 

\Ga FftOM ALFRED TO WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

Edteard-pSteiiiSd (when Alfred was gone) 
And dupds-Athelstan, by turns fill'd the throne ; 
Next Edmand-dopUmB the active and bmve, 
And Edred-dutepuc, the church-ridden slave. 
After him Edwy-pessSd the government bore, 
Then Edgar pispedS the diadem wore. 
When Edward the Marti/T-p?nisl'd passed by, 

PBredap-Elhelred was seated on high. 

JroHsidt Edrntntd-mSlitHcid did reign, 
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THE DANES. 



And then came Canute'fnifiifmordd the Dane. 
Harold-mitendiis arose in his place ; 
Hardic'n%Ue'-mitinep6d^ the last of his race. 



SAXON LINE RESTORED. 

I 

Next Edward^mHtumlld the saint *gan his reign ; 
Then Harold-mit6ec6d who fell *midst the slain. 



THE NORMANS. 

The conqueror flourished when Harold was slain, 
William Rufus^mHttrM next had his reigpi ; 
Henry^mimettUd^ when Rufos had yielded 
The sceptre of England, succeeded to yield it 



THE HOUSE OF BLOI8. 

Stephen-m6mend6s who seized on the crown, 
Was opposed by Matilda the heir to the throne. 



THE LINE OF PLANTAGENET. 

Plantagenet Henry-miMs^d appeared ; 
The first Richard^iSmSpUd in fight never feared. 
The infamous John-HmSmopp^d then came, 
Then the third Harry-mdmcSdj a king but in name. 
The first Edward-mdrddy renownM on the plain ; 
The next Edward-mentSrd was cruelly slain. 
Edward the third^mHdr justly renown'd ; 
Richard the second-monrUrd was dethroned. 



THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 

The fourth Henry-m^neppSdiiie government claim'd; 
The fifth Henry-iaumSTid at Afincourt fara'd ; 
Henry the sixtfi-m&lSddbe bore sway, 
With whom the LaQcaatrian house pasa'd away. 

THE HOUSE OF TORE, 

Edward-tn&cutnd took the sceptre of power, 
Edward the fifth was destroyed in the tower : 
The third Riekard-muindS the kingdom did guide. 
Till by Richmond, in battle, at Bogmorth he died, 

THE HOnSE OF TCDOR. 

Uenry the sevtnth-m&disu came on. 

The eighth Henry-m&stupud then sat on the throne ; 

p.-i-i^rd the siith-mSsiird afterwarda came, 

Anf Mary-m£ssindS, who kindled the flame 

In which Protestant martyrs their being laid down, 

Till messid-EUza in turn took the crown. 

THE HOUSE OF STL'ART. 

The first James-mUcteTiiid to Eliza succeeded ; 
Charles the first-mgcSsodS was tried and beheaded. 
In the Common-wealth Cromwell mUcHpfid was lord ; 
Charles the serond-mSeZMd to the throne was restored 
The second James-mUfdis the sceptre laid down, 
And William of Orange, ascended the throne. 

THE REVOLUTION, 

William and Mary-m^npod ascended, 

Then Anne-mSrSidde, and the Stuarts were ended. 




The first Georpe m^rmiidS aa sovereign waj hailed, 
George Ike gicond-mfrard the Pretender assailed ; 
The third George-miricttiit our father and friend, 
Tha fourth George-mldtSd, whuse reign halh an end. 
The fourth WiUiam-mintSd whom Heaven defenil. 
Note. — The technical worda denote the c 
eacli reign. 
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pN THE CONNEXION OF GEOGK.\PHY 
WITH HISTORY. 

History and Geography are inseparably united : 

the one explains the situation, boundaries, divisions, 
and natural features of a country ; the other details, 
in order of time, all that relates to its inhabitants. It 
would be equally useless to confine ourselves to geo- 
graphical studies which relate to the earth, or parts 
thereof, taken abstractedly from its occupants ; and to 
prosecute historical research with no reference to those 
particulars which it is the object of geography to 
explain. 

The fundamentat principles of history, if has been 
observed, consist of great leading facts ; and the ele- 
ments of geography, in like manner embrace only 
the important and distinctive features of a country. 
Nothing renders the pursuit of geographical knowledge 
more difficult and unprofitable than the very general 
adoption in schools and families of those difl'use trea- 
tises, which, how excellent soever they may be as 
iks of reference, are utterly unsuitable for incul- 
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ting first principles. The rudiments of geograplij 
e usually made to consist of a very extended no- 
mclature of countries, their divisions, and sub 
divisions ; of mountains, lakes, rivers and towns ; < 
population returns, and other minor particulars. Thei 
in the article of maps, the student is presented wit 
a crowded mass of small writing, intermixed wit 
numerous rivers, outlines of hills, boundary lines, 
and lesser divisions. He considers it, as he justly 
may, a very ingenious puzzle; and liis frequent 
amusement will be, to attempt a passage with the 
point of his pencil from one position in the map to 
another, without running foul of the intermediate 
towns. Clear away nine-tenths of the cities, as great 
a proportion of the rivers, and nearly ail the hills, 
and you will then have a map vastly improved, and 
much better suited for his use. 

The maps or diagrams introduced into the present 
work, have been designed with express reference to this 
synopsis of English History, and are intended to fur- 
nish so much geogiuphical information as is necessary 
to render it intelligible. It will be found an useful 
exercise to copy these maps, and impress their details 
on the memory, before commencing tiie history. 



COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 

The comparative geography of a country exhibits 
its divisions, subdii-isions, and general features at] 
different periods of its history. Tliat of England, for' 
instance, shows the relation which the Roman settle- 
ments, the Heptarchal monarchies, and the modern 
counties hear to each other. 



t 
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I. BOHAN BRITAIN. 

Britain was divided by the Romans into Britannia 
PrinuZj which comprehended the southern portion of 
the country lying within the rivers Thames and Severn ; 
BrOannia Secunda, Wales; Maxima Ccesariensis^ 
extending eastward from the Thames to the Humber ; 
and westward, from the Severn to the Mersey ; and 
Flavia Ccesariensis^ reaching from the Humber to 
the Tyne, and from the Mersey to Solway Frith. 

The subjoined table exhibits the divisions of the 
country at the time of Csesar's invasion, and their 
relative extent The names by which they are known 
to us were conferred by the Romans. 



ANCIENT 
DIVISIONS. 



EXTENT. 



{ 



{ 



{ 



6. Cantium 

1. Trinobantes | 



1. Danmonii 

2. Durotriges 

3. Belgse 

4. ^trebatii 

5. Regni 



Cornwall 
Devon 

Dorset 

Somerset 
WilUhire 
Hampshire (nor- 
thern part) 
Isle of Wight 

Berkshire 

Surrey 
Sussex 

Hampshire (sou- 
thern part) 

Kent 

Middlesex 
Essex 

G 



CHIEF TOWNS. 



IscaDanmoniarum, 
Exeter, 

{Dumovaria, 
Dorchester, 



Aquae Solis, 
Bath, 



{Gralleva, 
WaUingford, 

}Noviomagus, 
Winchester. 



{ 
} 



Durovemum, 
Canterbury, 

Londinum, 
London, 



u 


DlVIB^oJs. 


KIT EN T. 


CHIEF TOWNS 


8. Iceni 


' Suffolk 


. 


Norfolk 

Cambridge 

. HuDtingdoa 


Venta Icenorutn 

> Caater. 
Norwich . 




' Buckingham 


Vemlamiura, 


9. Cutieuchlani ■( 


Hertford 


y Veratam b,j S\ 


1 


^ Bedford 


Jllbam. 


10. Dobun:. 


Gloucester 
Oxford 
' Hereford 


t Glevum, 

i Gloucesler. 


11. Silurcs 


Monmouth 
Radnor 


I.ca Silurum, 


1 




Caerfeon. 




^ Glamorgan 




12. Dimelie < 


' Germarthen 
Pembroke 


Maridncum. 




i_ Cardigao 


Carmarlhm. 




' Flinf. 






Denbigh 




13. Ordoviees 


Merioneth 


_ Segointnm, 




Montgomery 


nearCamanm 




Caraarron 






_ Isle of Auglewy 






' Chester 




14. CoroaTii < 


Shropibire 

Stafford 


Deva, 




Warwick 


Chester, 




. Worcester 






Lincoln 






Nottingham 




15. Corilaui 


Derby 


Linitiim. 


Leicester 


f Lim-oU. 




Riitlaml 






Northampton J * 




- Yort 




le. Bri^antM 


WeTt'lrLnd [^^'^^r- '' 




Cnmberland 


' "'"■ 




. Durham 


\ 

i 



i 
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11. SAXON ESGLAND. ^MI^H 

Tbis map exhibils the boundaries of the Saxon 
Heptarchal Kingdoms, and aIso the modern division 
into counties. It should be observed, that the Saxons 
possessed no authority in Wales ; the Britons retreated 
before them, till they had reached the raounUin fast- 
nesses of that country, whence they were not driven 
till the time of Edward I. These Saxon kingdoms 
' were totally independent of each other ; but in times 
of great danger, the Wittenagemot, or Grand Council 
was summoned to choose a common leader of their 
united forces. The division of England into shires 
or counties is ascribed to Alfred ; the modem arrange- 
ment, however, differs materially from his partition of 
the country. Each shire (or share) was governed 
by an Ealdorman (or Elder man) a person whom 
age and experience had rendered worthy of authority. 
After the Danish conquest, this title gave place to 
that of Earl, an appellative implying a man of rank. 
Ultimately, the duties of the oflSce were entrusted to 
a deputy, called the Shire-reeve, or Sheriff. The term 
county, is derived from the Norman counts. 

The Saxon principalities, and their relation to the 
modem divisions of the country, are shewn in the fol- 
lowing table. 


■ INGDOMS. EXTENT. jfOimnin 


"'Tr 




1. Kent iKeiit [ 4bT 

2, Sussex, or ( Sussex 1 „, 
South Saxons (.Surrey > 


82.3 
600 


Elk. 


JHH 


B^ 



(Part of Cornwall ~1 
DevoDshire 
Dorsetshire 
SoraerseUhire ^ 

Wiltshire 
Hampshire I 

Berkshire J 

r Essex T 

^ Middlesex \ 

LPartofHertfordshirej 

I Yorkshire ^ 

Lancashire I 

Durham I 

Westmorland > 

Cumberland I 

Northumberland 1 
Part of Scotland J 
r Norfolk ^ 

J Suffolk V 

(^Cambridgeshire J 
'Gloucestershire 
Herefordshire 
Worcestershire 
Warwickshire 
Leicestershire 
Rutlandshire 
North amptonshi re 
Lincolnshire 
Huntingdonsliire 
Bedfordshire 
Bucki ngh ams h ire 
Oxfordshire 
Staffordshire 
Derbyshire 
Shropshire 
Nottinghamshire 
Cheshire 
Pai't of Hertfordsh. 
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III. ENGLAND AND WALI8, 



NOLAND (i. e. England and Wales) is bounded 
le north by Scotland ; on the south by the British 
mel ; on the west by St George's Channel and 
[rish Sea ; and on the east by the German ocean, 
straits of Dover separate it from France ; though 
a probable conjecture that at some distant period 
as connected with the continent The most im- 
ant rivers are the Severn, Thames, Humber, Trent, 
e, Tyne, Tees and Mersey. The counties and 
r chief towns are comprised in the following table. 



ENGLAND. 




COUNTIES. 


CHIEF TOWNS. 


Bedfordshire 


- Bedford. 


Berkshire 


Reading. 


Buckinghamshire 


- Buckingham. 


Cjfcnbridgeshire 


Cambridge. 


Cheshire 


- Chester. 


Cornwall 


Launceston. 


Cumberland 


- Carlisle. 


Derbyshire 


Derby. 


Devonshire 


- Exeter. 


Dorsetshire 


Dorchester. 


Durham 


• Durham. 


Essex - - - 


Chelmsford. 


Gloucestershire 


- Gloucester. 


Hampshire 


Southampton 


Herefordshire 


- Hereford. 


Hertfordshire 


Hertford. 


Huntingdonshire 


- Huntingdon. 


Kent - 


Maidstone. 


TAncashire 


- Lancaster. 


Leicestershire 


L^cester. 



c 3 



^^ff 


~^^^l 


„»..„. 1 


coHNTiEa. 
LiDcolnihire 


Lincoln. 


1 Middlaex 


- London, 


MoniEonfluhire - 


Monmouth, 


1 Norfolk 


- Norwich 


Northamptonshire 
NorthuiiibulaDd 


Northampton. 
- Newcastle. 


Oxfordshire 


Nottingham. 
- Oxford. 


RutlandAire 


Oakham. 


Somersetshire 


- Shrewsbury. 

Bath. 


Staffordshire 


• Sfafford. 


Suffolk 

Sussex 


Ipswich. 
- Guildford. 


Warwickshire 


- Warwick. 


Westmorland - 
Wiltshire - 

Worcestershire - 


Appleby. 
■ Salisbury. 
Worcester. 


Yorkshire. 


- York. 


Aoglegea 
Brecknockshire 


Beaumarit. 
- Brecon. 


Carmarthenshire 


Carmarthen. 


Carnarvonshire - 

Denbighshire 

Flintshire 


- Cardigan. 
Bangor. 

- Denbigh. 

Flint. 


Glamorganshire 
Merionelhahire - 


- Cardiff 
Bala. 




- Montgomery. 
Pembroke. 




- Radnor. 






The diagrams appended to the present work, fully 
illustrate the brief notices we have given of the pro- 
gressive or comparative geography of our country ; 
and, taken in connexion with the preceding tables, 
embody all the information which is necessary to a 
clear understanding of the elements of English His- 
tory. It has been already observed, that the division 
of the kingdom by Alfred, materially differs from the 
present arrangement of the counties, both in number 
and extent As divided by the Saxon monarch, 
England consisted of only thirty-two shires. Wales 
was unconquered; and the district comprehending 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmorland, 
was subject to the Scots : the modem counties of 
Durham and Lancashire were included in Yorkshire, 
Cornwall in Devonshire, and Rutland in Northamp- 
tonshire, It was not till the time of Henry the 
Eighth, that the extent and number of the counties 
as they exist in the present day, were established and 
defined. ITiis monarch gave to the counties of 
England, and to those of Wales, the precise bound- 
aries and distinctive appellations by which they are 
known to us. The number of these shires ia now 
fifty-two: England being separated into forty, and 
Wales into twelve. 

The modern name of tlie country (England) is 
derived from the Angles, a people who came hither 
from the Cimbric, Chersonese, or Jutland, and who 
after some time possessed themselves of extensive 
districts m the nortliern and eastern provinces. 
Whence it obtained the name of Britain is not de- 
cided ; some say from a word in the ancient language, 
allusive to the common practice of staining the human 
body with various colours and in fanciful devices \ 
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others contend for its derivation from Prydain^ a leader 
of the Cymri, and the first legislator in Britain. The 
country has also been called Albion, from the white* 
ness of its cliffs. 



aiSTORIA TECHNICA ANGLICAN.^ 



BRITAIN, 

PRIOR TO THE ROMAN INVASION. 



ABORIGINES OF BRITAIN. 

_ CoKSiDERABtE obscuritj attaches to the early history 
of Britain. The accouDts concerning it, which have 
descended to us, are for the most part compiled trom 
oral tradition, monumental remains, and other im- 
perfect vehicles for the transmission of historical 
knowledge. The firet records of a country are 
usually little more than a poetical tale: ascertained 
facts are scanty and strangely exaggerated; while 
fable is adopted as the readiest means of connecting 
them, and of imparting an extraordinary interest to 
the memorials of a past age. British history is not 
less veiled by fiction than that of other nations ; but 
by laborious investigation and deduction, some import- 
ant facts relating to the first inhabitants have been 
ascertained, and with these tlie present synopsis may 
properly commence. 

The Cymri, Celtae, or Gauls, who in the course of 
their migrations, had settled successively in the coun- 
tries of Thrace, Germany, and France, are said to have 
^entered Britain so early as a thousand years i^rioi \<^ 



the birth of our Saviour. They came hither in hopes 
of obtaining a more quiet and settled habitfttion 
than could be found on tbe continent. Their tribes 
having increased so greatly in number, the first settle- 
ments became insufficient to contain their population; 
and the weaker were consequently driven forth to 
establish themselves in other countries. Some time 
after the arrival of the first comers, two other tribes, 
who had been dwelling in France, came over to 
join their brethren, having' with them one Prydain as 
their leader. 

The country was known to the Cymri, before they 
adopted it for their habitation, by a name importing 
the green space of smooth hills; but after their arrival 
it was called the honey isle, and subsequently Britain, 
from Prydain its first goyernor and legislator. 

FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

I Before the coming of Prydain, the Cymri possessed 
no laws, and were without any form of government 
There was no restraint laid upon the will, and conse- 
quently many disorders had crept in amongst them ; 
the strong oppressed the weak, and every advantage 
was on the side of hardihood and ferocious daring. 
Prydain soon discovered a. necessity for establishing 
an organized government. He divided the island 
into three provinces, and formed a code of laws by 
which the rights and privileges of the whole com- 
munity might be secured, and its welfare advanced. 
The provinces were independent of each other; and 
the governing power was divided amongst a number 
of petty rulers. In times of great danger, however, 
the provinces united their forces, and chose, by commo» 




lommoa ■ 



consent, from among their princes, a commander-in- 
chief, who was invested with the title of King of 
Britain. Their army consisted chiefly of foot, but they 
could provide also a considerable number of horse. 
They were accustomed to use chariots in battle, with 
short scythes fastened to the axletrees, and these being 
driven furiously into the midst of the enemy, usually 
turned the scale of victory in their favour. The form 
of government, as established by Frydain, continued 
with but little variation till the descent of Coisar on 
the island. 



^V RELIGION OP THB ANCIENT BRITONS. 

The religion of the Cymri, or ancient Britons, was 

one of the moat considerable parts of their government. 
They had retained some faint recollections of the pure 
faith, through all their wanderings ; and these they 
blended with an idolatrous system, of which the Druids 
were the guardians and teachers, and wherein we 
discover frequent allusion to Noah, the ark, and the 
deluge which desolated the earth in the days of that 
patriarch. 

The Druids were a class of men held in the greatest 
estimation by the ancient Britons, on account of their 
knowledge and strict morality ; and the most esten- 
sive authority was vested in them over all matters. 
Their chief duties consisted in imparting instruction 
to the ignorant, and promoting peace. The term 
Druid, literally signifies a worshipper of the oak, and 
was applied to them in consequence of the veneration 
with which that tree was regarded by them, and the 
use they made of it in all their sacrifices and reli- 
gious services. When Frydain had promulgated his 
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listration oS, |l 
;m supreme ■ 



I 



code of laws, he intrusted tlie due adiiiinistration 
tbem to the Druids, or at least made them supreme 
arbiters in all questions arising out of those institutes. 
Thenceforward the Druicls increased in number, and 
' regarded with great veneration. The religion they 
inculcated became the established faith of the country, 
and so continued till the introduction of Christianity. 
During the occupation of this country by the 
Romans, several of the British princes were taken 
captive and sent to Rome. One of these, named Bran, 
afterwards returned to his own country, bringing with 
him some faint knowledge of the Christian religion. 
Druidism then began slowly to decline; and af^r a 
lapse of 600 hundred years the difiiision of the true 
faith, through the preachingof Augustine, wrought iti 
utter overthrow. 

THE DRUIDS. 

The Druids were divided into three classes, severally 
named Bards, Vates, and Druids. 

The Bards consisted of poets, genealogists, and his- 
torians; they composed the sacred songs, immortalized 
the deeds of heroes, preserved the particulars of 
family descents, and perpetuated the memory of past 
occurrences by public recitations in the assemblies of 
the people. The Vates included pliysicians, diviners^ 
«Bd musicians. The third class, the Druids properly so 
«alled, administered the offices of religion, and were 
superior to either of the two before mentioned ; to them 
also was exclusively confined the important work of 
instructing the British youth in religion and morality. 

To preserve order in this numerous priesthood, and 
to maintain its high character unblemished, it was 



i 
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deemed necessary that the great body which composed 
it should be under subjection to one supreme heati A 
chief priest, or Arch-druid, waa therelbre cfaosen from 
among them; and so extensive were the power, honour, 
and emoluments attached to the office, that the election 
was not unfrequently the cause of civil war. His 
usual residence was in the Isle of Anglesea, or Mona ; 
and he was appealed to as the chief judge and referee 
in all matters, whether relig^ious or political. 

The learning of the Druids comprehended, among 
other things, divination, philosophy, astronomy, and 
medicine ; and in so great repute were they held for 
wisdom, that in the time of Julius Ceasar it was not 
an unusual circumstance for the youth of France lo 
visit this country in order to profit by their instruc- 
tions. They conducted their pupils into the conse- 
crated groves, as being the most suitable place for the 
revelation of knowledge. Their learning was contained 
in verses, not written, but orally transmitted from one 
to the other, and their disciples were sometimes 
occupied twenty years in the acquisition; for though 
the Druids were versed in letters, they did not con- 
sider it lawful to commit their religious sentiments 
to writing. In consequence, their knowledge re- 
mained stationary ; and the great mass of the people 
continued in ignorance for the want of facilities in 
acquiring information. 

To excite a higher degree of reverence, and to 
distinguish themselves from the people, the druids 
assumed robes of office, and each wore a chain of 
gold about his neck. Different colours were appro- 
priated to the three classes. The Bards adopted blue, 
(which colour they considered to be an emblem of 
peace) and the Vates, green. The Druids appeared 
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I -tn while robes, to denote their own parity, and the 

I jiacred character of their office. Arrayed in this 

jiompous dress, they miniBtered their religiona ritea 

in the temple, in the courts of their princes, or in the 

' tnits of the common people ; for it was seldom that 

itny religious service was performed without one of 

their body being present. An artificial egg, called 

the adder's egg, was preserved by each of the Druids 

as a peculiar emblem of office, and an image of the 

Ark*. In this egg was a glass ring, called the 

I kdder's pebble, or atone; and varying in colour ac- 

' ftording to the order of its possessor. Rings, uniting 

1 fee three colours — blue, green, and white, were 

presented by the Druids to their disciples. Many 

▼irtues were attributed to these sacred tokens. Tb* 

discipline which the Druids e;iercised over the people 

' Iras extremely severe. As they were supreme judges 

in all affairs, civil and reli gious, they were not wanting 

in means to enforce their decrees. Nonconformity to 

their commands, was punished by excommunication; 

a penalty so terrible as to be more feared than death 

itself. The persons of the excommunicated were 

tfOnsid^red unclean and abominable; to be avoided 

by society; to be debarred any participation in the 

religious services, and deprived of all protection from 

the laws'. 

The privileges of the priesthood were extensive. 
They Vere relieved from toll, custom, or tas:; and 
■from all military services. The extentof their yearly 
*K'ett»e is not known ', bnt when we take into coa- 



' The primniiU' oElife teing conlainpil wiUiin an egg,' ttw I 
•t>tu\As considered It' a 'm^eCCThblefii of the' Arit, wliicTi' (it J 
lAUl'd-'dl^h«MiBft'^Df'Uii!*t:iii4j prtswved fVoin the DUlu^. 



sidcratiaa tliat the people dedicaled to their gods all 
spoils captured in war, and that the Druida were not 
only judges and arbiters in all matters, but also the 
sole repository whence the British youth drew their 
instruction, it is tolerably certain that their income 
must have been very considerable, and themselves the 
richest and most honourable portion of the community. 
The Druidical religion, it has been observed, was a 
corruption of the patriarchal faith; and it imper- 
ceptibly merged into a system of gross superstition, 
retaining nothing beyond the emblematical allusions 
before mentioned, to identify it with its original. The 
priests admitted polytheism, or the worship of many 
gods; erected men into deities, and desecrated their 
temples by cruel and abominable rites. When the 
Phoenicians began to trade with this country for tin, 
their accustomed adoration of the hosts of heaven was 
gradually aflopted by the Britons, and ultimately 
became incorporated with the national faitl]. 



^^^te W' 



DRCIDICAI, IDOLS, 



■ong Hughy the chief idol of the ancient Britons, 
worshipped under the form of a bull, and in con- 
nexion with the sun, on which he was supposed to 
ride. Stonehenge was peculiarly set apart for his 
services, and the Isle of Anglesea was dedicated to 
him by the appellation of Me Mount of Hugh Praise. 
Arthur, or Uihyr Pendragon^ was propitiated as a. 
defender in darkness, an assistant to the husbandman, 
bard, musician, and diviner, a protector of temples, 
and a ruler in war. He was said to be girded with the 
rainbow, his harp was imaged in the stars of heaven, 
and the constellation, Ursa Major, was his representa- 
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[ tive in the firmament. A temple was consecrated to 
I ftim in Carmarflienshirej called Arthur's Fold. 

■ Taronwy presided over the elements, and was 
I Worshipped under the form of an oak. 

Beliwas considered the fountain of life and heat, 
and the flame of the altar was his representative. 

■ Gwijdrin (resembling the Grecian Merciiry) re- 
eeived divine honours as a guide to pilgrims, and a 

I promoter of veligious services. 

\ '' Htbaednerth, (the Blood-shedder), ruled in the 

I Mttle, and his altar was crimsoned with the blood of 

I hhnan victims. Budd N^er was propitiated as thg 

I Ofeef of Fidory. ,. 

I ^'Ceridwen, a powerful female deity, was worshipped 

"i connexion with the moon, and under a variety of 

I shapes and names. She was supposed to assist the 

I initiation of youth into the druidical mysteri«. ' 

-' Andraate was the goddess of spoils, and had many'^ 

gvoves consecrated to her service. 

The above are only a few of the principal deities . 
recognized by the ancient Britons ; besides them they, 
had a number of inferior gods, and many objects of 
tifeiriVorsbip were the inanimate productions of nature. ' 

I ^0il«l.61i Ut\- m^fPm^ PPMIONS. 
•"MaN^ acCoVSing to the druidical doctrines, was said 
ti3 be 'compounded of seven elements, and endued, 
Wlth"1he seven faculties of will, feeling, speech, 
breathing, sight, hearing and smelling. Every human 
being, they taught, had three states of existence ; the 
animal life, whicfi'Wii^^tirely evil — the human life, 
wherein good and, avil .wer^ Ue^^ded — pd,» fiilqre 

I Kfe"iA""fi^\n^8 mjfe^^^' ,^e tuman soul w«v \ 
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considered to be a corporeal sometliiDg that cautd 
never die ; and by a series of transmigrationt, from 
one form to another, it was to be perfected and 
rendered fit for the enjoynieut of paradise. After its 
elevation to the human, or second state of existence, 
necessity might arise for the soul to return back into 
animal life, but the passage to eternal felicity re- 
mained for ever open through transmigration. 

The gods were to be appeased by sacriltce ; and if 
a man voluntarily submitted to the punnlshment 
imposed for his offences, sufficient atonement had 
been made, and his soul had recovered its purity. 
The ultimate purpose of the divine government being 
the happiness of every creature, the evils of this life 
were to he considered as tending to promote and 
accelerate that end. Death was a desirable event, 
both to the evil and to the good; it introduced the 
former into a fresh stage of existence, wherein they 
might rid themselves of impurities ; and to the latter, 
it opened the gates of endless bliss. Perfect know- 
ledge was not to be attained till the creature had 
reached its super-human state ; wlien the soul would 
be endued with a consciousness of all its transmigra- 
tions. Man, in his state of happiness, was to undergo 
the most pleasing changes for ever; yet the transitions 
from one state to another were to be unattended with 
the pains and deprivations he suffered in his inferior 
transmigrations. Paradise was supposed to be situated 
in the eastern parts of the earth. 

tasimd ,.,l,5Kf?^I?I9(^rlT,E^^^I.Es. 

WiE Dfuifli" 3eem^a li iinlawful to inclo^ their 
deities within walls, and therefore performed all thei 
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religious ceremonies in sacred groves and places open 

to the face of heaven. Their temples were constructed 

on scienti6c principles, and argue some profieienCT 

in astronomical knowledge. Tiiey consisted of large 

atones arranged in a circle, and generally answering 

in number to the signs of the zodiac, and the cycle of 

years in use amongst them. The entrance was to the 

north-east, and three or more large stones, vepresent- 

I ing the deities of the place, stood opposite thereto. 

I In the centre of each temple was the Cromlech, a 

\ Tast stone, "with one head inclining towards the 

' ground, and supported by other stones in an upright 

I position." Some suppose the Cromlech to have been 

[ a sepulchral monument, while others, and with more 

I probability, consider them to have been coveoaiit 

l stones and altars for sacrifice. 

I The Druids did not confine their religious services 
' to the day : often in the still moon-light they resorted 
to their temples, and the night-wind bore from the 
consecrated groves the dying cries of the victims 
devoted at the altar. They offered at times, wheat, 
' honey, new milk, acorns and other things. Their 
usual sacrifices were sheep and oxen; but as they 
held, that nothing short of human life could make 
atonement for the life of man, tlie most dreadful 
offerings were occasionally made in their temples to 
the cruel deities whose favour they sought to pro- 
pitiate. Prisoners taken in war, or condemned 
malefactors, were the moat acceptable victims; but 
when these could not be obtained, they did not 
scruple to select from tlie innocent The principle of 
Toluntary submission was so earnestly enforced, that 
.iaany. it is probable, submitted without a mumurto 
be made the sacrifice, from an assurance that by this 



I' INITIATION INTO THE DRUIDtCAL MYSTERIES. 



nifians they procured for themselves great favour of 
iheir gods. On great occasions the Druids caused to 
be CQDistnicted large images of wicker work, in which 
they inclosed a vast number of human victims ; then 
liettiag fire underneath, they consumed the image 

Id all that it contained. 
Youth, intended to be admitted into the druidical 
iers, were enjoined a long period of probation ; and 
■were expected to perform a variety of ceremonies, not 
only difficult and painful, but which frequently proved 
fatal. Amongst other probational exercises, was the 
confinement of the pupil, during nine months, in the 
womb or court of Ceridwen; and it is probable that 
the cromlechs were the places in which this vigil was 
performed. After further trials, he was finally in- 
closed in a kind of boat or shell, and turned adrift on 
the sea : if he was fortunate enough to land safely 
on the stones called, Sarn-Batrig^ a noted landing- 
place, he was there received as a worthy descendant 
of the patriarch, Noah, and admitted to a full know- 
Igeofthe druidical mvsteries. 
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DBUIDICAL FESTIVALS. 



Thb Druids celebrated three yearly festivals, on 
tenth day of March, the first day of May, and at 
Midsummer. 

The March festival marked the commencement of 
the year, and the cutting of the inisletoe was the 

Incipal ceremony connected With it. When the oak. 



bearing misletoe, had been found, one of the Druids 
ascended the tree, and with a consecrated golden 
knife severed the branches, which he received with 
profound respect in his while robe. This being done, 
the remainder of the day was spent iu feasting, and 
sacrificing to the gods. 

The May festival frequently lasted some days. Two 
bonfires were lighted in every village, to the honour 
of Beli, or the Sun ; which at this season usually 
begins to warm and invigorate the earth with his 
beams. All men and animals intended for sacrifice, 
were made to pass between these fires, while the 
surrounding multitude shouted in honour of the god. 

At this feast, the Druids commemorated the Deluge, 
and the preservation of Noah. Some lake was con- 
secrated for the purpose ; and in the midst the flood- . 
god was supposed to have his residence. If the lake 
had nothing growing on, or appearing above its 
surface, they constructed a small vessel to signify 
the Ark, and launched it on the waters. The Druida 
(assembled in a. numerous body, habited in their , 
proper robes, and wearing garlands of flowers) walked 
in procession round the lake, singing, dancing, and 
piercing their thighs with sharp instruments. After 
this, three oxen were employed to draw the vessel on 
shore, to signify the resting of the Ark on Mount 
Ararat. At this festival the young probationer was 
sent adrift on the sea, as before alluded to. , 

Tlie Midsummer festival was a thanks -offering for 
the approaching harvest, and was celebrated by the 
kindling of fires, and the offering of sacrifice. ., 

On the last day of October every family was required, , 
under pain of e.xcommunication, to extinguish th« 
household fires ; and on the first of November ail the 
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p^^lft Repaired (q tbe.teaipld^ vrbi^Q^ they i>rought 
co^^^ted^^.tq ^ekin41e/.tl|€yB9u ^o one dared to 
&ti^, a^portipQ of, his holy fire to anoth^ : eadi person 
wa§ Jl|o\i^d to reqeive }t Iromthe bands of the Dnud9 
tQ w^iom. be paid a small sum fi)r its delivery. This 
flame from the altar was supposed to purify the 
pepple, and pi;eserve their dwellings from destructien 
by fire duripg the ensuing year* The Druids obliged 
all comers to pay up the arrears which diey owed to 
the pri^thood; if they jEailed to do this, the customary 
privilege was denied them,, and being thus exoon* 
mu^icated, they were excluded from all intercourse 
wil^ society. The festivul concluded with an offering 
of thaii^ for the gathered harvest 

i^ruidism, like most other syinbolioalfeligionsy de- 
generated into a system of abominable lioentiousness. 
The public mind was not able, to penetrate^ the mystic 
truths hidden in the unseemly riteaof th'e^^temples; 
jBtnd their obvious^fl^t was, tberefoiie, to depl*ave the 
heart, >nd to free the passions firom all contvouL >' 

■',-.. . '. .. ■ • • ''■■'" ■'-'■' ' ■ 

., ftiT ^' ' .. unn fflo yf{t hflji .^.'♦■lil '^o onii», , r 
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THE ROMANS. 
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INTRODUCTORY OQSERVATIONB. 



I 



The Roman republic, at the period when Ciesar 
invaded this country, was that to which almost all the 
kingdoms of the world paid homage. Three powerful 
men had erected themselves into a triumvirate, and 
divided the government between them. To Cscaar, 
who was one of them, was allotted the country of the 
Gauls (France). Having subdued this people, his 
attention was directed to Britain; and after an ob- 
stinate defence on the part of the natives, he effected 
a landing in the island. 

Britain was but little known to the rest of the world 
before tlie coming of the Romans ; and even at some 
distance of time after their invasion of the country, 
Virgil speaks contemptuously of its inhabitants, as ft 
barbarous jwople, " a race disjoined from all the 
world beside." At the period of Caesar's arriv^ 
the Britons possessed no better habitations than lo«r 
and ill -constructed cottages; their usual food was 
milk and flesh procured in the chase, and the greater 
part were employed in feeding larjje herds of cattle. 
Their dress consisted of the skins of beasts ; much of 
the figure was, however, leD: naked, and stained blue. 
Their hair was long, and flowed over the back and 
shoulders ; it was allowed to grow on the upper lip, 
but tlie beard was kept dose shaven. They were 
divided into a number of small principalities, eacb 
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under the direction of its respective leader. In 
common with every rude and savage people, the 
Britons discovered a strong propensity for sublime 
poetry: every chieftain .vetaiiiied>a bard, who drew up 
the annals of his family in verse, and sung, or recited 
them, at the festive board ; to impress them on the 
memory, and hand them down to posterity. The bard 
accompanied his song or recitation on the harp, and 
could sway the passions of his hearers at pleasure. 

MEMORIAL VKRSBS. 

I. ■! • 

Ccemr-esso triumphs o'er 
The natives of the British shore. 
CtcmdiuS'Undo now doth come 
To Britain with the sons of Rome. 
BottcKcea'Comd overturns 
The Roman power, and London burns. . t 
Agricola-cUi doth command 
The final conquest of the land. 
PTtlea^iman-udtdiyB^orx^e ^ ^ 
'*" ' Deciinihg, call* her waiViors home. ,., .. * 
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C^Bsar-esso trmmphs o*ex , -, . i ' . *• 
The natives of the British shore. • . ... 
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G.teAR havhig completed his conquest of the Gaul^ 
fortned a design of adding Britain to the Roma^ 
etiipir^; and as a pretext fcr'iitfj^^ ^the copjtjtry, 
he adcrosed tl^e Britbns^of haying rendered assiatapce 
to his lat6 enemies. The nanves endeavoured to 
propitiate Utny by ofiers of o'bediehce: l\\evt ^xcv« 
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bassadors were courteously treated by Caesar, and bj" 
nis desire, one of his friends accompanied them on 
their return, to persuade the Britons to form aa 
alliance with the Roman people. They, however, 
instead of listening to the proposal, cast the mediator 
into prison, 

Ciesar, justly exasperated by this act of treachery, 
immediately embarked with two of his legions, and 
quickly arrived on the coast, near Dover. Tb^ 
Britons, who had been timely apprised of his ap- 
proach, collected all their forces on the cliffs, and 
there waited bis coming. Perceiving the difficulties 
that must attend any attempt to reach the shore, owing 
to the roughness of the sea, and the steepness of the 
acclivities, Cfesar directed his galleys to proceed to 
a more convenient place, about eight miles farther 
where the shore gradually declined, and oflFered 
greater facilities for landing. The Britons were nofr 
Blow in discovering his intentions, and hastened down 
with their war-chariots and a strong armed force to 
dispute his landing. 

The Roman ships drew so great a depth of water, 
that it was found impracticable to bring them near 
the beach; thesoldiers werethereforeobliged, though 
encumbered with heavy armour, to leap overboard and, 
fixing an unsteadfast footing in the waves, contend 
with the Britons who stood on firm ground, close by 
the water's edge. The natives hurled their javelins 
with vigour, and so obstinately resisted the approaches 
of the Romans, that the latter were on the point of 
giving way, when the standard bearer of the tenth 
legion leaped overboard, calling on his comrades to 
follow him, and not suSer the eagle to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. Ail that were in tiie galler 



immediately followed him, and their example diffused 
its influence throughout the legions, wlio leajied iii 
mutual emulation from their ships, and pushed forward 
through the waves with great resolution. 

A dreadful conflict now ensued; but the Britons 
continued to maintain the superiority which their 
advantageous situation af!brded them, till Cvsar 
ordered the boats of his fleet to advance and sustain 
the soldiers, who had not as yet been able to effect a 
footing on the shore. Thus supported, the Romans 
were enabled to gain the land ; when their military 
skill and discipline quickly turned the scale of victory 
in their favour. A total rout of the Britons ensued ; 
and their ambassadors waited upon Caesar to negociate 
a peace, which was granted them. They, however, 
shortly after renewed hostilities, on learning that a 
number of galleys containing a reinforcement of 
Csesar's army, had been driven back by a storm. 
Again they were obliged to sue for peace; and 
Cjesar, after having repaired his fleet, returned back 
into Gaul. 

Three years afterwards, Csesar made a second do- 
scent on the island, bringing with him a powerful 
force, consisting of five legions, and two thousand 
horse. The Britons, terrified at its appearance, 
retired to the inland parts of the country, whither 
they were followed by Cfcsnr, and soon put to flight. 
After a succession of victories, he took hostages from 
them for the due performance of their treaty with 
him, and finally departed from Britain. 

For nearly a century after the departure of Cspsar, 
a chasm occurs in the history of this country, which 
can be supplied only from conjecture. During the 
reign of Augustus, the Romans threatened a return to 
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enforce the payment of their tribute- money, but thif 
menace was never carried into execution. The emperor 
Caligula formed a design against Britain, nhicli- 
terminated in wild extravagance and empty boast. 



THK DESCENT OP CU^VDIVB ON BRITAIN. 

Ctaudiui-undo, now doth dqidp 
To Britain with tlie sons of Rome, 

The period had now a-rnved forBritain to succumb 
beneath the overvvhelming power of Rome. Claudius 
Cesar, arriving in the country, defeated the natives 
and made considerable advances into the island. 
He behaved, however, with so great moderation and 
humanity to the conquered, that in token of grateful- 
ness, they raised a temple wherein they offered him 
divine honours. After a space of six months, he re- 
fumed to the continent, leaving Plautius, one of bit 
generals, in command of the province. To the latter* 
succeeded Ostorius Scapula, who found a powerful 
enemy in the Silures, a brave people, having for their 
leader Caractacus, the most renowned amongst all the 
native princes. When the two armies met, the British 
general endeavoured, by addresses, full of glowing 
and animating language, to inspire his soldiers with 
the necessary courage for the conflict. He reminded 
tkem of their former freedom, recalled to their me- 

ries the deeds of their forefatliera, and conjured 

them to preserve inviolate all tliat was dear to them 

t fathers, husbands, and children. These rude and 

ttn disciplined forces could, however, offer but a faint 

resistance against the military skill and prowess 

the Romans. They were defeated with great 
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slaughter, and their general, Caractocus, was taken 
prisoner and sent in chains to Rome. Claudius en- 
deavoured to render the entry of his captive into the 
imperial city as solemn and striking as possible. A 
vast number of British prisoners swelled the procession ; 
the family of Caractacus followed after these, and the 
general himself nalkedlasf, with asedate yet undaunted 
countenance. Surveying the splendour nhicb met 
his eyes at every town, he gave ventto the exclamation, 
— "Alas! how could a people, possessed of such magni- 
iicence at home, envy mea humble cottagein Britain ! " 
Arriving in the imperial presence, he there won the 
favour of Claudius by his noble bearing and eloquent 
language; insomuch that the emperor commanded him 
to be set at liberty, and the rest of the captives. 

Nottvith standing their losses, the Britons were far 
from being coaquered : but Claudius dying about this 
time, his successor, Nero, invested Suetonius Paulinus 
with the command of the army in Britain ; and under 
his management the Roman power was greatly in- 
creased in the island. Observing that Mona, or 
Anglesea, was the chief seat of the Druids, and the 
place which afforded protection to the routed forces 
of the Bi-itons, he resolved at once to reduce it. 
Bravely did the natives opfJOBe his landing on this 
last retreat of their religion and their liberty. The 
women, with dishevelled hair, ran up and down the 
ranks, with flaming torches in their hands, uttering 
imprecations against the Romans, and exhorting their 
countrymen to a determined resistance. Multitudes 
of Druids assembled round their army, and with up- 
lifted hands, invoked the vengeance of their gods. A 
momentary terror seized the Romans, on beholding 
this extraordinary spectacle: but the exhortations of 



^H tlieirgenerah 

^^f They rushed 
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theirgenerals speedily recalled them to asense of duty- 
They rushed forward with impetuosity, and drove the 
Britons from the field of battle ; they then burned the 
Druids in the firea, which the latter had prepared for 
the immolation of their enemies, and utterly demo- 
lished the altars of sacrifice and the sacred groves. 

THE HEROISM OF BOADICEA. 

Boadicea-comd o'ertnms 

The Roman power, and London burns. 

A^actof wanton spoliation andbnitalityon thepart 
of the Romans, once more excited the enthusiasm of 
the Britons in defence of their country, and seemed to 
Ihreaten the annihilation of the imperial power. Pra- 
satagus, king of the Iceni, at his death bequeathed 
one half of his dominions to the Romans, and the 
other to his family. The avarice of the Procurator 
prompted him, however, to seize upon the whole ; and 
when Boadicea, the widow of the deceased king, at- 
tempted to remonstrate, lie ordered lierto be scourged 
as a slave, and her daughters to be subjected to the 
most cruel indignities. These enormities occasioned 
a general revolt throughout the island: and Boadicea 
herself took the command of the numerous forces 
assembled to avengo her wrongs. London, which had 

I by this time become a. flourishing colony, was quickly 
reduced to ashes ; and the Romans, together with all 
strangers, to the number of seventy thousand, were 
slaughtered without distinction. Dreadful was the 
retribution that followed. Suetonius artfully inveigled 
the Britons into an engagement, wherein he slew not 
less than eighty thousand ; and their heroine, Boadicea, 



slew not 
loadicea, ■ 



fearing what might befal her, should she be taken pri- 
soner, terminated her existence hy poison. Suetonius 
was aDerwards removed from the command in Britain, 
and Petronius Surpilianus, a man of a more mild and 
humane disposition, appointed in his room. 
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THE AttRIVAL OP ACRICOLA. 



Agricola-dil doth cotnmanii 
The final conquest of the land. 



In the reign of Vesptisian, Julius Agricola was made 
governor in Britain. In the course of seven cam- 
paigns, he so reduced the power of the Britons, that 
they may be said thenceforward to have lost all their 
independence. He extended his conquests into 
Scotland, and there raised forts for the defence of the 
northern possessions. ITie country south of the Friths 
of Forth and Clyde, being now entirely reduced to a 
Roman province, the natives began to adopt the 
manners and habits of their conquerors; and the 
peace of the country remained nndisturbed till the 
time of Hadrian, who was compelled to visit Brrtam 
on account of the incursions then being made on the 
province by the Caledonians, or Scots, In order to 
confine the latter within the limits of their own country, 
he threw up a rampart of -turf, extending from the 
river Tyne to Solway Frith. 

The Roman affairs thenceforward underwent little 
change in Britain, till the decline of the empire caused 
the gradual withdrawal of the legions from the pro- 
vince, and offered inducements to the northern people 
to renew their incursions. The emperor Severus 
found himself unable to vanquish the Caledonians, 
e3 
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I and contented himself with substituting a wall of 
I stone, in place of the rampart thrown up by 
HadriitD, to keep off their attacks on the frontier. 
Under ConstantJne, the Britons lived in great tran- 
quillity: and by him the country was divided into the 
three provinces — Britannia Prima, Britannia Se- 
cunda, and Maxima Coesariensis. The latter of these 
was afterwards formed into two great divisions — 
Maxima Cesariensis, and Flavia C^sariensis. 



DBPABTURE OF THE ROMANS. 

Valentinian-itduti, Rome, 
Declining, eallt her warriors home. 

The empire of Rome was now besieged on all sides 
hy a host of barbarians from the northern couDtries, 
and it became necessary, in the reign of Valentiniao, 
for the Romans entirely to withdraw their legions 
from Britain, and to leave its inhabitants the free 
• possession of their country. Scarcely had they 
departed, before the Britons were harassed by the 
Caledonians; and in their extremity they besought 
the assistance of Rome. This was several times 
granted them; but at length the urgent necessities of 
tiie empire would not admit the absence of a single 
legion, and "the groans of the Britons" were inef- 
fectual to procure tJie assistance of their former 
masters. When the Romans took their final leave of 
the island, they had held the possession for nearly 
four hundred years. 



^^H SFFECT3 1 
^^^ It was an 



EFFECTS PRODUCED BY THE ROMAX INVASION 

It was an invariable rule with the Romans, to intro- 
duce into their provinces, as speeilily as circumstances 
admitted, a knowledge of their own language, arts, and 
manners. This they did from motives of policy: the 
subjected people were thus imperceptibly withdrawn 
from everything that would tend to remind them of 
their former independence, and by adopting the 
usages and pursuits of their conquerors, they naturally 
after the lapse of years became identified with them. 
In the time of Agricola, the British youth of the 
igher class, began to study the Latin language, which 
thenceforward was considered a liberal branch of 
their education. The partial introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the country, tended also to nourish 
learning and accelerate the march of civilization. Id 
the arts of architecture, agriculture, and clothing, the 
Britons made considerable progress during the stay 
of the Romans. The ground was soon rendered 
sufficiently fertile, not only to provide an adequate 
produce for home consumption, but to furnish also 
large quantities of corn for exportation. The build- 
ings erected by the Romans, furnished tha Britons 
with models for the improvement of their domestic 
buildings, and tlie construclion of others. In the 
article of dress, a remarkable change was effected ; 
woollen mantles, tunics, and trowsers took place of 
their former rude covering; and the practice of 
colouring the body gradually fell into disuse. 

The advantages which the Britons derived from 

the sojourn of the Romans among them, were not, 

however, entirely without alloy. The conqueror 

■ strikes deepest at the root of liberty, who brings among 



tlie vanquished comforts wliich Ihey had never known, 
and arts ofwhich they had been ignorant. Tlie Britons 
^_ ultimately fell into habits of familiar intimacy with 
^^biheir invaders, and evinced little or no desire to rid 
^^■itibemselves of a yoke that was far from oppressivt;. 
^^B 'Freedom, tliereforo, became an unknown sound ; and 
^H the energies required for a defensive opposition against 
^^t any future irruption into their country, insensibly 
^^M decayed Luxury, and a love of dress, for both of 
^^H which tliey were indebted to the Romans, wholly de- 
^^M 3troyed the national character, and rendered them a, 
^^r ^generate and elFeminate race of men. Hence, when 
the former abandoned the province, the Britons, 
instead of being in a condition to preserve the enjoy- 
ment of their independence, were left in all the help- 
Iiessness of infancy, an easy prey to the first people who 
The departure of the Romans from their countrj^ 
was viewed as a calamity by the Britons. The latter 
had remained bo long under the government and pro- 
tection of Rome, that they possessed neither energy 
to determine on the means for securing their liberty, 
nor physical courage to support them in a conflict 

■ with an obstinate enemy*. The Caledonians (or Pieta 
* Many disputes tiare arisen concerning the origin of the' 
Picts and Srots. The former were most probably a band of 
the ancient Britons, who on the first arriva! of the Romnn* 
retired to the mast northern parts of the kingdom. The 
Scots, it would seem, were a troop of adventurers from ibo* 
ancient Seythia. < 
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and Scots) on the contrary, rejoiced at the abilicaliou, 
and made immediate- preparation far the conquest of 
southern Britain. They poured down from their 
northern districts, and, having effected a passage 
tiirough the first wall, ovur-ran the country till they 
reached the rampart of Severus. Here the enfeebled 
Britons made some show of resistance ; but their 
pusillanimous and indecisive measurea afforded ad- 
vantages lo the enemy which the latter did not fail (o 
improve. The mode of attack was singular : the 
invaders provided themselves with long iron hooks, 
with which tlioy pulled the Britons from the parapets 
to the ground. At length several breaches were made 
in the wall, through which the Caledonians pursued 
their opponents as far as the border towns, whence, 
*tcr many acts of cruelty and devastation, they again 
imed within their own frontiers. 
These predatory incursions were annually renewed 
poverishing of the Britons, Manj of those, 
liding in the northern parts, who had been stripped 
Stf their property by the Caledonians, now began a 
■system of plunder against their southern countrymen; 
and a general anarchy, bringing in its train famine and 
pestilence, reduced the Britons to the last extremity. 
Some surrendered to the enemy ; others betook them- 
selves to the forests and mountains; while a few, 
rendered courageous by despair, contended with some 
degree of spirit against the inroads of the invader. 
The Caledonians retired for a short time from Briton ; 
but the want of tranquillity and union in the country, 
induced them to return. In this extremity the natives 
apjiealed to the Romans ibr succour, which the latter 
were unable to afford. A council of the united pro- 
evinces was therefore summoned by Vortigem, prince 
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of Danmonium, and chief sovereign of South Britain, 
to cotisider what course should be adopted in the 
present exigence.' After much debate, it was deter- 
mined that an embassy should be sent to the Saxons, 
intreating their aid to repel the enemy. This appli- 
<5ation proved successful : &e Saxons had long desired 
a settlement in Britain, and gladly availed themselves 
of an invitation to enter the countrys. 





THE SAXONS. 



1*BE Saxous tvcre a people of ancient Gerinatiy, 
They considered war as their trade, aDd esteemed 
nothing valuable but intrepidity and martial skill. 
Stooping on no occasion to mercy, but marking all 
their espedilions with blood and slaughter, thev jkis- 
sessed none of that ma^animity which succours and 
protects the vanquished. Cunninc; and artifice in 
planning their expeditions, and relentless cruelty in 
completing their conquests, were the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Saxons at the period when they 
arrived in Britain. They brought back to the island 
perfect barbarism. The early history of the Saxons 
in Britain is made up of petty feuds amongst tiiem- 
selves, and unjust oppression towards those they came 
to succour. 

The people included under the general name of 
Saxons were composed of Sajjona, Angles, Jules and 
Frisians. The Saxons, properly so called, inhabited 
the country north of the Elbe, which is now the Duchy 
of Holstein, in Lower Saxony. The countiy of the 
Angli adjoined that of the Saxons on the south-east, 
and comprehended several divisions of Lower Saxony, 
eastward of the Elbe. The Jutes, or Cimbri, dwelt 
in the Cimbrica Chersonesus, or continental part of 
Denmark, from them called Jutland. The Frisians 
resided in part of the seven united provinces — 
Holland, Groningen, and Friesland; and from them 
the latter province took its nnme. 
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VERNMENT OF THE SAXONS. 



^^H Thb govGmmentof the Saxons resembled in many 
^H particulars tliat of the iLncient Britons. They were 
^^ divided into a number of independent states, which, 
however, in limes of g^eneral danger united their 
military strength, and acted under the command of 
chief, unanimously elected by the whole body. The 
supreme power was vested in a general council, which 
assembled at stated intervals, to adjust important 

■ matters ; while affairs of less moment were determined' 
in an assembly of the provincial rulers. Chiefs, priesta, 
and warriors, were the persons admitted to the national 
council ; and to the latter class none was considered 
to belong till he had been formally presented with hiB 
lance and buckler. Each justiciary or magistrate had 
an hundred inferior officers to assist him with their 
advice, and to confer dignity on his tribunal. Tho 
capital punishments in use, were hanging and drown- 
ing: traitors and deserters suffered by the former, 
and cowards by the latter. Murder was compensated, 
in all instances, by fine. 

The Sa.\ons were divided into three distinct classes : 

I thanes or nobles, freemen, and slaves. The latter 
were the absolute property of their lords. 



BBLIOION OF THE SAXONS. 



^^M sai 



The SaxonswerePoIytheists, or worshippers of many' 
gods. At one period, they considered it derogatoiy 

to celestial dignity to confine their religious services: 
within temples, and, like the Druids, performed the' 
sacred rites iu groves and recesses of the hills. Uiti- 



mately, however, they adopted the general custom of 
othernations,anderectedniagniSoent temples, wherein 
tbey placed statues and images of their deities. To 
Woden, their god of war, they offered human sacri- 
fices; and though criminals and slaves were the usual 
victims, when occasion required, persons of the most 
exalted rank were immolated on their altars. Hymns 
were accustomed to be sung in their religious solemni- 
ties: and oracular knowledge was promulgated in the 
temple, to direct the movements of a battle, or to assist 
the decisions of the council. 

The Saxons are said to have admitted the doctrine 
of the soul's immortality, and future retribution. 
Their conceptions of paradise were suited to the in- 
clinations of a fierce and warlike people. They trusted, 
that after death, if their conduct in the field had 
secured them the favour of Woden or Oden, they 
should be received into his banquet hall ; there the day 
was to be passed in martial diversions, and the night, 
in feasting and revelry — in quaffing ale or mead, 
presented by beautiful virgins, and conlained in the 
skulls of those whom they had slain in battle. With 
their place of future punishment, were associated ideas 
of unceasing torment. 

Divination was much in use amongst the Saxons. 
The flight and melody of birds, ihe neighing of white 
horses, and the appearances observable on the slips of 
trees, were some of tlic sources whence they affected 
to draw supernatural knowledge. The issue of a war 
was foretold by a combat between a captive of the 
hostile nation, and one of their own tribe; each being 
armed with the weapon peculiar to his country. Much 
stress was also laid on spells, magical incantations, 
. the predictions of their sorcereases,'' who they 
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supposed held intercourse, through the instrumentality^ 

of familiar spirits, with tJieir gods, ' 

' -) 

IDOLS OF THE SAXONS, 

The principal object of adoration tvas the idol of 
the Sun. The day set apart for the worship of thi« 
deity, was called Suns daeg or Sunday. A magnifi- 
cent temple was dedicated to his honour, wherein 
sacrifices were offered, and rites of adoration paJ<L- 
He was represented under a male figure, partially; 
clothed, and standing upon a pillar ; his face illumined 
with beams of ligbt, and holding with outstretched 
arms a burning wheel before his breast. 

The Moon, worshipped on the second duy of the 
week, called Monas daeg, or moon-day, was singu- 
larly represented under the female form, with a short 
coat and a hood, with two large projecting ears. The 
only allusive emblem that can be understood, being a, 
figure of the crescent moon, which she held near her 
breast. 

Tuisco was adored as the first father and taw-giver, 
of the Germans and Scythians. The day appropriated 
to him was called Ttdscos daeg, whence our Tuesday. 
The form of the idol was tbiit of a venerable sage, 
clothed in a garment of skins, holding in one hand » 
sceptre, and with the other, inviting his worshippera 
to accept his clemency. 

IVoden or Oden, the god of war, resembles in his 
attributes the Greek Mars. Ho was a victorioia 
chieftain of the Sajjons, to whom, on his decease, the 
rites of apotheosis were paid ; and his temple was 
crowded with worshippers, supplicating his aid in the 
battle. The day appointed for his service was called 
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Wodens daeg^ corrupted by time into Wednesday. 
He was represented in a bold and martial attitude, 
clad in armour, with broad sword in his uplifted 
hand. 

ThoTj whose prototype is found in the Grecian 
Jupiter, was held in high estimation, not only by the 
Saxons, but by all the Teutonic tribes. His image 
was placed majestically in a spacious hall, his brow 
adorned with a crown of gold, having two circles set 
with golden stars, and bearing in his hand a kingly 
sceptre* He was supposed to wield the elements at 
will, and to have entire governance oter all human 
affairs. The day of his worship was called Thora daeg, 
or Thursday. ' 

. FrigUf resemblingthe classic Venus, was worshipped 
on Frigus daeg^ or Friday, and was represented under 
sLn equivocal form, holding in her right hand a drawn 
sword, and in her left a bow. She was considered to 
be the bestower of love, peace, riches, and plenty. 

&a^, whose praises were celebrated on Sealers 
€&^^, or Saturday, was a powerful and beneficent 
dei^. . He was represented standing on the prickly 
fins of a perch, holding in his left hand a wheel, 
and in his right a vessel of water. His standing 
on the fins of the fish, indicated the ease with which 
the Saxons should overcome difficulties ; the wheel 
betokened their unity ; and the vessel of water was 
allusive to the kindly showers sent upon the earth by 
this deity for the production and nourishment of 
fruits and flowers. 



THE ARRIVAL OF THE SAXONS. 

The foolish BritoM pkce their tniat 
la Hengiit, Hona, Saxons-dust. 

In compliance with tlie request of the Britons, the 

I Saxons arrived under the command of Hengiat and 

I Horsa, two brothers, much celebrated for their valour, 

I and reputed to have descended from Woden, and 

I landed on the island of Thanet. After expelling thfr 

I Caledonians, who were unable to contend with » 

people that inherited valour as their birth-right, they 

' invited over fresh bodies of their countrymen, and 

' contended with the natives for the conquest of a 

country more fertile than their own. After several 

battles, in one of which Horaa was killed, Hengist 

founded the first Saxon kingdom in Britain, that of 

Kent. 

A remnant of the Britons had fled for safety from 
the Roman arms to the inaccessible mountains of 
Wales, from which they could not he expelled ; neither 
afterwards could the Saxon invader penetrate theif 
fastnesses, or destroy the barriers which nature had 
cast around them. They remained for many 'ages 
unmixed with the Saxons, and even at this day, ths 
remains of the ancient Britons are to be found in that 
romantic country. 
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THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. 



The Saxons founded seven kingdoms in Britain, 
which are called in history, the Saxon Heptarchy; 
they all, ultimately, fell under the power of Egbert, 
king of Wessex, by whom they were united into one 
kingdom under the name of England. The following 
memorial lines tell the foundation, dissolution, and 
union of the kingdoms of the Heptarchy. 

MBMORIAL VERSES. 

Usred'KerU'Dian the Saxons first fix'd 
l^emod'SusseX'Coitode the next, 
SempedO' Weskex-iardo came on, 
DeserS'Ead'Anglea ropade anon. 
Surch'Norihumberland^cUvar they fix, 
SuidO'Mercia-idan mak^s six. 
SarodC'Sssex-dimoie alone, 
Then Dxaro-Egberi unites them in one. 



THE KINGDOM OF KENT. 

Usred-Keht-dian the Saxons first fixM. 

Henoist was succeeded in the kingdom of Kent by 
his son Escus, who possessed little of that military 
enthusiasm which belonged to his father. All the 
Saxons, therefore, who were desirous of fam^^ qx q1 
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[ establishing other sottlements in the kingdom, ilocked 
I to the standard of Ella, who was then endeavouring 
[ to lay the foundation of a new kingdom, that of the 
[ South Saxons, or Sussex. 

Through the indolent disposition of previous rulers, 

the Kentish Saxons had become a feeble and efiemi- 

nate people, when Ethelliert took the reins of power. 

This prince, however, revived the war-like reputation 
. of his family, and in a long series of contests with the 
V other Heptarchal monarchies succeeded in extending 
I bis authority in a good measure over the whole. The 
I most interesting event connected with the retgii of 
I Ethelbert, was the introduction of the Christian re- 
' ligion, under his auspices, among the Ei^lish Saxons. 

Of this important transaction we shall give more 

particulars hereafter. 

The few incidents on record concerning the kings 

of Kent, from the time of Ethelbert till Egbert king 

of Wessex dissolved the monarchy, are not worthy of 
particular mention. 

THE KINODOM OF SUSSEX. 

Vpemad-Sttssex-cotlBde the next i 

This kingdom was the smallest in the Heptarchy; 
and of its history little is left on record. Ella, tha 
founder, left the crown to his son Cissa, who is chiefly 
remarkable for the extent of his reign — seventy-six 
years. During his sovereignty, the south Saxons fell 
under the power of the kingof Wessex, and thereafter 
the princes of thiskingdom possessed only the insignia 
of authority. The west Saxons at length annexed it 
to their territory, as a preliminary step to acquiring 
&e sole monarchy of England. 
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THE KINGDOM OF WESSEX, 

Sempedo-fFesseX'iardo came 




This kingdom, into which all the other Saxon 
principalities ultimately mergetl, was founded by 
Cerdic and his son Kenric ; yet not without consider- 
able resistance on the part of the Britons. Its history 
presents a scene of turbulence and disquietude ; the 
natural consequence of a country being divided into 
petty governments ; and nothing of great interest 
occurs in its records till the time of Egbert, under 
whom all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy were united. 

This princo resided, during his youth, in France ; 
and he there acquired accomplishments and an extent 
of knowledge, that qualified him for the important 
station he was destined to fill. On the death of 
Brithric, he was called to ascend the throne of Wessex ; 
and his first expedition was against the Britons of 
Cornwall, whom he defeated in several engagements. 
He was recalled from this conquest by an invasion of 
the Mercians upon his dominions. Egbert led out 
his array against them and obtained a victory, which 
gave a decisive blow to the power of his enemies. 
The kingdom of Essex was shortly after conquered 
with equal facility ; and the East Angles voluntarily 
submitted, and craved the protection of Egbert. 
Thus, one after the other, the several kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy yielded before him; and on the dis- 
solution of a separate government in Northumber- 
land, be assumed the elevated station of king of all 
England. 



THE KINGDOM OF THE EAST ANGLI 

Desers-East AngJes-ropade, anon. 
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^^P This kingdom was founded by Uffa, whose de- 
scendant, Earpwold, was converted to the Christian 
faith, through the persuasions of Edwin, king of 
Northumberland, Alterwards, however, at the soli- 
citation of his wife, who was an idolator, he relapsed 
into paganism. Of the line of princes that reigned 
in this kingdom, nothing need be recorded beyond 
their murdering or expelling each other successively, 
to obtain llie throne. The last of these, Ethelbert, 
was put to death by Offa, king of the Mercians, who 
united the East Angles with his own possessions. 
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THE KINGDOM OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

, Surdo-NoHhumbeTland-divar they fii. 

The kingdom of Northumberland comprised all 
the counties north of the Humber, and was founded 
by Adelfred. This prince expelled Edwin, the infant 
brother of his wife, from his dominions ; and he, after 
having grown to manhood, took refuge with the king 
of the East Angles. The latter, as the only means of 
securing himself and Edwin against the designs of 
Adelfred, entered Northumberland with a powerful J 
army. In a battle between the two powers, Adelfred 
was slain, and Edwin obtained possession of this 
kingdom. Edwin was the most accomplished prince 
of the Heptarchy at that time, and greatly distin- 
guished himself by the strict administration of justice. 
He restrained the licentious habits of the people to 



such a degree, that during hia reign " a woman or 
child might openly carry ercrywhere a purse of gold, 
without any danger of violence or robbery." An 
affecting instance of attachment to his person is re- 
corded: an assassin, employed by the king of Wes- 
sex, having obtained an audience of Edwin, under 
pretence of delivering a message, drew his dagger 
and would have stabbed the king; when Lilla, aa 
officer in Eldwin'a army, interposed his own body 
between his master and the assassin, and received the 
da™er in his heart 

Edwin, co-opcrafing with the bishop of PauIHnus, 
aided considerably the progress of Christianity in his 
dominions, and recommended it by his own example. 
This prince fell in battle against the Mercians ; and 
after his death the kingdom of Northumberland was 
dismembered. The violent domination of succeeding 
monarchs, rendered the Northumbrians careless of 
maintaining their independence ; and they ultimately 
submitted to the power of Egbert. 

I 

^^^rebended all the middle counties of England; and 
was the largest, if not the most powerful of the Hep- 
tarchal states, Penda, a prince who succeeded to 
the throne when fifty years of age, was slain in battle 
by the king of Northumberland. To him succeeded 
his son Peada, whose princess converted her husband 
and his subjects to the ChriBtian religion ; and it is a 
singular fact, that the adoption of Cliristianitv in a.l\. 



THE KINGDOM OF MERCU. 



Siudo'Mercia-idan makes si 
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the kingdoms of tlie Heptarchy, was efiWcted bjHi 
woTuaal}- persuasion and female zeal. Ofia, a su) 
sequent monarch, possessed ol' many qualificatiooB 
forsovereign sway, tarnished his glories by the murder 
of Ethelbert, King of the East Angles. He afterward* 
endeavoured to re-establish his character, andappeasai 
the remorses of his conscience by liberal donations ta[ 
the Church, and the performance of a pilgrimage ta 
the papal see. This prince acquired at length, sucb 
a degree of weight and importance, that the emperori 
Charlemagne entered into an alliance with him, aiui 
honoured him with his friendship. After the lapse. 
of a few uninteresting reigns, the kingdom of Merci&f; 
in common with the other principalities of the Hep* 
tarchy, surrendered its independence into the handt-i 
of Egbert, 



THE KINBDOil OP ESSEX. 

Sarade-Esser-dimoti alone. 

Of the kingdom of Essex, founded by Enkinwin, 
scarcely any historical details are preserved. An 
incident is mentioned in connexion with its joint 
sovereigns, Sexted and Seward, which indicates the ■ 
rude mode of living in those days. The princes ex- I 
pressed desire to eat the white bread distributed by ] 
the bisbop Mellitus at the communion : this ' 
refused them, unless they would renounce the errors 1 
of Paganism and adopt Christianity. Irritated by 
the refusal, the princes expelled the prelate from 
their dominions. Essex afterwards fell into the hands 
of the Mercians, owing to a failure of issue in the 
rova) line. Its independence of the Mercian govern* 
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nient had been effected, before the victorious Egbert 
reduced it to final snbmission, and annexed it to his 
possessions, From the passing glance which has 
been taken of the affairs of the Heptarciiy, we gather 
these facts. The several kingdoms were successively 
founded by different bodies of Saxons, each under the 
command of their chief, who was the first monarch 
in the newly established state. The contiguity of 
the kingdoms, and the restless and turbulent spirit of 
the princes, caused a ceaseless war throughout the 
country ; and the imperfect annals of that period are 
little more than a detail of revolting barbarities and 
abhorrent treachery. The introduction of Christianity 
did not, perhaps, greatly innprove the habits and dis- 
positions of the early Saxons. The papal authorities 
were obliged to yield, in some measure, to popular 
prejudices and superstitions, whilst they laboured to 
undermine and destroy the idolatry which prevailed, 
and the indulgences of the Church offered an easy 
means for the atonement oi' the worst crimes. The 
history of the Heptarchal sovereigns presents, there- 
fore, on the one hand a picture of outrage and cruelty, 
and on the other, a scene of wretched superstition ; 
either of them sufficiently revolting in itself, but still 
more so when viewed in connexion with the other. 



THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY, 

The true faitk-coiado reached the shore, 
Augustine-sperod after bore. 

The Apostles and early Fathers of the Christian 
Church, suffered much persecution at Rome, From 
the first entry of the Apostles into that city, until tho 



time orConstantine, "the heathen b»d raged togethei^ 

I to destroy the religion of the cross. This etnpeitiV^ 

however, openly avowed Christianity, and established 

it so firmly, that the rcTolution of succeeding agol 

has not been able to shake it. The title of Pope wal 

at first common to all bishops ; but the emjieroi 

Phocas, who flourished nearly three centuries after 

CoDstantine, confined it to the bishops of Rome, and 

I «cknowledged their supremacy. After this the pope4 

became temporal princes ; thoy asserted their ind^ 

pendence, took possession of the city of Rome and 

its territories, and finally supported their power with 

a numerous army. The primitive purity of Cbriso 

tianity was soon lost in this union of religion with 

temporal grandeur. The pure precepts of tile Gospel 

1 gave way to political tenets and imposing ceremonies. 

I The people were kept in ignorance, and encouraged 

, in superstition ; and their spiritual guides sought 

only to wrap the simple truths of Christianity in m 

impenetrable veil ; and, by working on its fears, to 

obtain a complete ascendency over the human mind. 

The Christian faith, it has been already notired, 

obtained an introduction into Britain about sixty 

years alter the birth of ChrisL It gained little ground, 

however, during the lapse of several centuries, owing 

to tlie zeal with which men cling to ancient establish- 

pients and national prejudices: and though in the 

later years of the Heptarchy, Christianity had num> 

ibered many converts amongst the Britons ; the latter 

iWere not disposed to communicate their knowledge 

iOf its influence to the Saxons ; the general conversioa 

of the island, therefore, still remained to be effected. 

Circumstances, apparently trivial, have frequently 

' led to great results ; and the mission of Augustine tu 



this country, originated in the rollowing ordinary 
occurrence. Gtregorj-, sumamed the Great, then su- 
preme Pontiff of Borne, happening one day to pass 
through the slave market, observed a nunil>er of 
children exposed for sale. Struck with their beauty, 
he inquired whence they came, and to whom they 
belonged; being told that they were Angles, he is 
said to have replied that they would not be Angles 
but angels, were they but Christians. And when told 
that the Saxon province whence they had been brought 
was under the government of Eiia, or Alia, he an- 
swered — Alleluia to God should be sung in that 
country. Deeply ailected by the spiritual ignorance 
of tbe Saxons, Gregory thenceforward revolved the 
means of converting them to Christianity, He at first 
determined on visiting this country in person, hut the 
remonstrances of the Romans, by whom he was much 
beloved, diverted him from his purpose; he therefoi-e 
fixed upon the monk Augustine as his messenger to 
the Pagans, and having selected him forty associates, 
straight dispatched him on the important errand. 
Augustine landed in Kent, and presented himself be- 
fore Ethelbert, king of that country. The latter, 
tboughinsomemeasuredisposed to favour the Christian 
laith, tliroughthe persuasions of his princess, hesitated 
io receive the missionary, fearful lest the stranger might 
vork against him by spells and enchantments. Taking 
the precaution to receive Augustine In the open air, 
where it was believed the powers of magic were in- 
^ectual, he listened to the monk wliile he explained 
flie object of his coming, and the doctrines of that 
&i& he had been sent to propagate, Ethelbert did 
not immediately yield himself to a belief so strangely 
at variance with Pagan doctiines; yet he gave a 
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favourable reception to the monk, and supplied Iim 
freely with all necessaries. Thus encouraged, Augus- 
tine proceeded with increased zeal to preach the 
Gospel; and vast numbers heard his teachings, and 
received from him the rite of baptism. 

The papal see acted with wary policy in all itt 
endeavours to establish Christianity, Augustine was 
directed to remove the idols fram the heathen altars, 
but not todestroy the altars themselves; as the Saxons 
would be more readily allured to the new form of 
TForship, when they witnessed its celebration in tlie 
very places which they were accustomed to enter with 
teverence. The Saxons had usually feasted with 
their priests on the sacrificial offerings, and the mis- 
ftionary was therefore instructed to admit, on Christian 
festivals, the killing of cattle in the neighbourhood of 
tlie sacred edifices, that at such times the people might 
iiave free enjoyment of their ordinary indulgence. 

Augus6ne was consecrated archbishop of Canter- 
Ebury by the Pontifi*; and an old pagan temple in the 
ivicinity was converted into a monastery, and became 
4he first building in this island dedicated to the 
Christian religion. Thenceforward the true faith 
Ihiade rapid progress, and the spiritual government of 
(ttfe country was subjected to ]iapal authority. 



EGBERT, FIRST KING OP ENGLAND. 

Then diaro-Eghert unites tliem in one. - 

1 ' Egbert having effected the union of the Heptarchal 
p'OCiugdoms, endeavoured to cement the interests of his 

I 'country, and render it more formidable to an invading 



enemy than it had been while separated into a num- 
ber of small provinces. An universality of language, 
laws, and institutions, prevailed throughout the island, 
and the people willingly pledged allegiance to a 
eovereign whose merits and qualifications so well fitted 
him to govern. The prospect of future tranquillity 
was freely indulged, and the whole nation joyfully 
contemplated the unmolested possession of their ter- 
ritories. These flattering appearances, however, were 
overcast hy the appearance of the Danes on the 
English coast ; who, during several centuries, harassed 
the country at intervals, and eventually obtained poa- 
session of the government. 

THB DANES. 

The inhabitants of Scandinavia {Norway and Swe- 
den) were rude, fierce, and martial. Strangers to art 
and industry, they subsisted by hunting, pasturage and 
plunder. Neglecting agriculture, their uncultivated 
territories soon became overstocked, and colonies 
issued forth from time to time under chieftains or 
generals, which at last almost deluged every part of 
Europe. A horde of these barbarians, who, in their mi- 
grations, occasionally bore the appellations of Cimbri, 
Gotlis, Lombards, Normans, and Danes, were the next 
to disturb the peace of England. These northern 
adventurers, issuing from the woods and mountains of 
Scandinavia, afterbaving harassed the coasts ofFrance 
with their robberies and piracies, under the name of 
Normans, from their northern situation, extended 
their ravages to Britain, where they were known by 
the general name of Danes. Their first attempts ou 
the country were unsuccessful, but in the Te\^ cit 
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Egbert they effected a powerful landing in the isle of 
Sheppey, and carried off a considerable booty with 
impunity. Their inroads were attended with acts of 
the grossest barbarism and cruelty; destroying the 
monasteries, pillaging the churches, burning the 
libraries, and putting to the sword all who opposed 
them, respecting neither sex nor age. 



^^1 Danes, in the reign orEgbert, took place at Charuiouth, 

^^P in Dorsetshire, where, after an obstinate engage* 

ment, the latter were defeated; yet they maintained 

their post with sufficient management to effect a retreat 

to their ships. Having learned by experience that 

they must expect a vigorous resistance from Egbert, 

I tiie Danes formed an alliance with the disaffected 

[ 3ritDns of Cornwall; they and their confederateB,how- 

[ erer, suffered a signal defeat. Unfortunately for the 

I »eace of the kingdom, Egbert shortly afterwards died, 

I leaving the government to his son Ethelwolf. 
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,"|(E}ia^ FROM EGBERT TO ALFRED. 



EUtelwotf-edmil succeeda to the throne, 
Eihelbald-isorde, each reigning alone; 
Ethelberi and Etkeldred'tdoled stiiiid. 
Then A^Ted-irade the joy of the laml. 



ETHELWOLF, 60N OP EOBBBT. 

' M ' Ethtlwalf-edinil succeeds tp die throne. 

This prince possessed neither the abilities nor the 
energy of his father; and fropi his proviotia habitl, 
was better fitted for the noanagement of a convent, 
tiian for the government of a kingdom. Imme- 
diately on his accession, he made a partition of the 
country in favour of his eldest son Athelstan ; assigning 
the latter, the newly acquired provinces of Essex, 
Kent, and Sussex. Any evils which might have arisen 
from this injudicious separation, were prevented by 
the continual terror that prevailed on account of the 
Danish incursions. These invaders adopted a mode 
of warfare best calculated to secure their own success, 
and weary their adversaries. They studiously avoided 
coming to a general engagement, but scattered them- 
selves in all directions through the maritime towns, 
and effecting tbeirpurposes of plunder and devastation 
in as short a time as possible, retreated to their vessels 
and put out to sea again. The whole country was 
consequently held in continual alarm. The descent 



^^1 of these piral 
^^g attack so varii 



of these pirates was so sudden, and their points of 
attack so various, tliat one part of the country dared 
not advance to the defence of another, lest meanwhiW 
the enemy should advance into their own neighbour-' 
hood, and their families and property b« exposed 
unprotected to the ravages of the barbarians. The 
incursions of the Danes were continued year after 
year without intermission ; and though many signal 
victories were obtained over them, whenever they 
could be brought to a. general engagement, they suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves in the isle of Thanet. 

The disturbed state of his kingdom hindered not 
Ethelwolf from undertaking a pilgrimage to Rom^ 
vjiither he carried his favourite son Alfred, then only, 
six years of age. He remained at the papal court^, 
during a whole year, and recommended himself to 
the pope and clergy by the munificence of his dona- 
tions to the church. Oa his return he found his 
second son Ethelbald (the eldest, Athelstan, having 
died ia hia absence) concerting means for wresting 
the government to himself. A compromise was 
efiected between them by a partition of the kingdom, 
th? sovereignty of the western part being assigned to 
Ethelbald. •• 

The extortions bf the clergy during this reign 
were excessive. They discovered that under the^' 
Mosaic dispensation, a tenth part of the produce'' 
of the land was allotted to the priesthood ; and in ' 
cdntradiction of their own declaration that the moral ' 
part of that law only was obligatory on Christians,'' 
they claimed by divine right this sacrificial donation:.'' 
Net content with this, they afterwards proceeded tOI 
draw a like portion tram the sale of merchandise, the 
wages of labourers, and even the guilty earnings of* 
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professed courtezans. EtbelwoU' confirmed the rights 
oi the church to these oppressivo and shameless 
demands ; and the people, blinded hj i^rnorance and 
superatition, considered a compliauco with theexaction 
a merit^riouB concession. 
rf-i ■' . 

|tt. KTKBLBAIA, BECCWD BOX OP ETHELTiOLF. 

Elfielliald-isorde, each reigabg alone. 

On the death of Ethelvrolf, EthelbalJ succeeded 
to the throne. The few historical notices on rectjrd 
concernins this prince, coverhia tnemory with infamv. 
He lived in astate of incest with his step-mother, and 
w^ with difficulty prevailed upon to separate himself 
from her. His reign was nf short coutinuance, tut 
crowded with vices and enormities. 



ETIIELBERT AND ETHELRED, 
THIRD AXD FOURTH SON'S OF ETIIELWOLF. 

£thel6eTt and Ethelrad-ictoUd stand. 



Etd^lbest, who, during the life of Kthelbald* ,eii^i 
joyed only a nominal government ofthc eastern pftrt&pfi 
thi^ kingdom, left him by his father's will, suoceeded,ian 
th^ death of bis brother to the possessiunoftlie whole 
kingdom. He appears to have admitted Etbelredta. 
a share of authority. During a brief reign of fire 
yfar^ he behaved himself in a manner worthy iflf 
hi? bizth and station. The kingdom, however, ivaa 
stilt infested by tlieDanes, nhocqntiaued to nfaiutcMa 
possession of their settlenieut in the isle of I'hanst./' 
Oo.the death of Etheibert«i the^^fttire gov^r;iineoli i 



devolved on Ethehred.;. 



I'll/l ii^'iU'. 
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■ The reign of Ethelred is distinguished by no event 
of importance beyond the continued incursions of the 
Dftoes. Their first landing, in the time of this prince,! 
was among the East Angles, who purchased a tem-[ 
porary security by furnishing the invaders with assist*. 
ance in their attempts against Northumberland. 
Encouraged by success, the Danes next entered. 
Mercia, and took up their winter quarters at Not- 
tingham, Ethelred, assisted by bis brother Alfred, 
I conducted a numerous army thither, and obliged the 
enemy to retreat into Northumberland, whence they 
afterwards descended amongst the East Angles, 
Gpmmitting the most cruel barbarities, and destroying^ 
all the religious houses wliich lay in tlieir route. . 

The next station of the Danes was at Reading,, 
.whence they infested the country by their incursions,. 
I The Mercians, being desirous of shaking off the,' 
I government of Ethelred, refused to join his army t 
< tiie latter was therefore obliged to take the field witli 
( the W'est Saxons. Various success attended the Saxod, 
amis ; and any superiority they obtained was owing 
ja. a good measure to the skill and intrepidity of 
Alfred. Ethelred, no long time after, received hia 
death wound in batllej and left to his brother (hft 
jphei'itance of a kingdom, apparently in the last S^g(M 
(jfruin. ".; jl 
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aLfkbd, yooxgest son of ethelwolf. 



Jlfrud-irade ihe joy of the luoJ. 



. IsoT;jii>io could be more deplorable than the con*; 
dition of this coiuilry on the accession of AlfreijL 
[TJie Panes iWere ,i,p possession of the princijral places' 
ij^^fj^^,-^iingf^ipif^^pi[.'^^ had cast off their 



allegiance ; the dependence on the other provinces 
was extremely precarious ; the churches and monas- 
teries had been levelled with the ground ; and the land 
lay uncultivated throug-h fear of fresh incureions. In 
this situation of affairs, the wisdom and virtues of 
one man were found sufficient to restore order and 
tranquillity. 

Alfred had given early indications of great virtues 
and splendid talents. After his return from Rome 
with Ethelwolf, he was agai n sent thither by his father, 
and was formally anointed future king of England by 
pope Leo III. Arriving once more in his native 
countrj', Alfred daily increased in the estimation of 
his royal parent; but, to such an indiscreet lengrth 
were his youthful pleasures allowed to extend, that on 
reaching his twelfth year, he still remained ignorant of 
the lowest elements of literature. His genius was 
first excited by the recital of Saxon poems, in which the 
queen, hia mother, took great delight ; and, encouraged 
by his parent, and stimulated by his own ardent incli- 
nations, he soon learned to read those compositions. 
Thence he proceeded to acquire a knowledge of the 
Latin tongue ; and with wonderful facility obtained fami- 
liar acquaintance with the liberal learning of the age. 

Scarcely had Alfred succeeded to the throne, when 
he was obliged to take the field against the Danes, 
who had seized Wilton, and were ravaging the sur- 
rounding country. Assembling a few troops, he 
advanced rapidly against the enemy, and gained some 
advantage over them; but by pursuing his victory too 
far, the Danes availed themselves of their numbers, 
and recovered the day. Their loss in this contest 
was, however, so great, that they stipulated with Alfred 
for a safe retreat, and promised to depart the kingdom. 
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How little dependence Alfred could place on liw 

treaties and protestations of theae invaders was shortly 

I fvideaced by their turning back upon Mercia, and 

I obliging the governor of that province to abandoa 

' his country, and take refuge in a cloister at Rome, 

Tlie West Saxons were now the only power in 

England that remained at Alfred's disposal; and 

even bis zeal and abilities were insufficient to support 

I them against the numbers of the Danes. A new 

1 swarm of these barbarians came over, and located 

I themselves in the county of Dorset, the very centra 

of Alfred's dominions. The latter succeeded in onca 

more bringing them to a treaty, which they violated 

PO soon as opportunity oSered ; and fresh arrivals of 

their countrymen aSbrding them full security, they 

•jjow set no bounds to their ravages. 

The dispirited Saxons yielded themselves todespair: 
. some fled into the fastnesses of Wales, others sought 
refuge beyond the sea, wliile many submitted them- 
selves to the enemy. Vainly did Alfred endeavour 
to summon tbcm to make one more efibrt in defence 
of their liberties: no one hearkened to his e^ihoi^ 
lations; and even the king himself was obliged to 
relinquisli the ensigns of his dignity, to dismiss hit 
followers, and in humble guise to seek concealment, 
in the rude dwelling of a neat-herd. During hU 
sojourn in this retreat, an incident occurred, long 
preserved by popular tradition, and which has been 
recorded by all historians. The wife of the neat-herd^ 
who was ignorant of the quality of her guest, on on0. 
occasion left him in charge of some oaten cakes, that 
were baking on the hearth. Alfred, whose thought|,' 
were engaged on tilings of higher interest, neglected 
the injunctions given j and the good woman on her 
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return found the cakes bnrned to a cinder: for this 
delinquency she severely upbraided tlie king, tellint; 
him, tliat she always found him ready to partake of 
her cakes, though he was so negligent in attending 
to them. 

Previously to entering this retirement, Alfred had 
concerted measures for assembling some trusty friends, 
whenever opportunity presented itself, for annoying 
the enemy. Taking refuge in the forest of Somerset, 
this faithful band succeeded in augmenting their 
numbers, and at length repaired to theirmonarch, 
whom they found reduced hy famine to the last ex- 
tremities. The Danes meannhile had carried terror 
over the whole land; but having been resisted with 
some success by the Earl of Devonshire, Alfred took 
advantage of the circumstance to i-ouse up the spirits 
of the Saxons to a vigorous defence. He apprised 
them of the place of his retreat, and summoned them 
to be ready at a minute's warning ; but none was found 
who would undertake to reconnoitre the force and 
jMsition of the enemy. Alfred, therefore, in the dis- 
guise of a harper, repaired to the Danish camp, and 
even obtained admittance to the presence of Guthrum, 
the chief. Having made his observations, he returned 
to his followers, and concerted measures for attacking 
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The rising of the Saxons, struck the Danes with 
consternation. Tlieir resistance was feeble, and a 
prodigious slaughter of their forces took place. Some 
fled for refuge to a fortified camp, but being unpro- 
vided for a siege, they were obliged to surrender at 
discretion, Alfred permitted such as refused to 
embrace Christianity, to embark for Flanders; and 
Guthrum, the Danish prince, with thirty of his nobles, 
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were baptized, the king himself answering for tha 
former a,t the Ibnt. 

Alfred had novr attained the meridian of glory ; bit 
territories were more extensive than those of his pre- 
decessors; the kings of Walesdid homage to him for 
their possessions, the Northumbrians received a king 
of his appointing, and no enemy appeared to disturb 
the tranquillity of his kingdom. To secure the cuun* 
try from future invasion, Alfred repaired the forlifi^ 
cations, and rebuilt the cities that had been destroyed 
by the Danes, and zealously cultivated all the arts of 
peace. His naval power he increased to a hundred 
and twenty ships, and caused his subjects to be in- 
structed in navigation and the principles of niaritim? 
warfare. Some attempts were made by the Danes to 
recover their position in England, but with no success. 
To render theexecution of justice strict and regular, 
Alfred divided his kingdom into counties, hundreds, 
and 6things. Every householder was made answer- 
able for the conduct of all under !iis roof. Ten 
neighbouring householders were tbrmed into one 
corporation, over whom a Aeadbourg, or headbbrougb, 
presided, and were answerable for each others be- 
haviour. Any man who did not register himself in 
some tithing, was esteemed an outlaw; and no maa 
lid change his residence without a warrant frOB-' 
the headbourg of the corporation to which he belonged. 
Civil cases could l>e referred to several intttrmediats 
tribunals, but from each of these there lay, in default 
of justice, a direct appeal to the king in council. To 
assist the administration of justice, Alfred formed a 
code of laws, which is generally considered to bo the 
basis of our common law. So efficient were the legal ; 
iBstJ flit ions of the country, that, it is said, Alfred 



caused bracelets of gold to be suspended in the high- 
ways, and no man dared to toucli them. A memo- 
rable sentiment in the will of this (irioce deserves tu 
be recorded : That U was just ihe English a/touiU 
for ei'er remaix as free os their okk thoughts. To 
remove the ignoranco that overspread the land, Alfred 
mvited over from the continent the most learned men 
of the age, and founded, or at least re-established, llie 
university of Oxford. 

The character of the sjeat Alfred has been a thome 
of admiration with ail historians; and every virtue 
that adorns humanity has been ascribed to him. As 
a man he must have had some frailties, the common 
inheritance of his race ; and perhaps it had been better 
to throw '.the cloud of some few errors over the sun 
of his fame, than to leave for future and degenerate 
times only the contemplation of his unmingled glories. 

The wise regulations and liberal institutions of 
Alfred had considerably humanized and refined his 
subjects. His exertions for the establishment of lite- 
rature, the excellent laws be had formed, and the 
encouragement he had given to commerce and navi- 
gation, all contributed very powerfully to remove that 
cloud of barbarism which dajkened the laJid. But at 
his death the kingdom relapsed into its former state. 
The restlessness of the Danes would not suifer them 
to remain long in a state of peace. They recommenced 
their barbarous warfare, and fully employed the suc- 
cessors of Alfred in repressiiig their invasions, leaving 
them no time to proceed in the work of refinement 
which he had begun. Indeed they were unaWe to 
preserve things as they were, for the Danes ceased not 
from this time to harass the English, till Sweyn, their 
king, had made a conquest of the country. 



KINGS FROM ALFRED TO WILLIAM 
THE CONQUEROR. 



Edward-potemod, when Alfred was gone. 
And DopaS'Alhelstan by turns filled tlie throne. 
Next Edmund-dopumo the active and brave, 
And Edred-dolepuc the church-ridden slave. 
After him Edtoy-pesiod the government bore, 
Tiien Edgar-pe^pedo the diadem wore. 
When Edward the marlyr-peroaed pass'd by, 
Poredop-Elhelred was seated on high : 
Ironsirh Edimmd-metomead did reign, 
And then came Canute-meiemordo, tlie Dane. 
Harold-metendos arose in his place, 
Hardic'mtie-metenepod the last of his race. 
Next Edward-moiuped, the Saint, 'gan hisreig^ 
Then Harold-mdoccod who fell 'midst the slain.'^^ 



KDV.-ARD THE ELDER, SECOND SON OF ALFRED. 

Edward-potemod, when Alfred wim gone. 

Scarcely was Edward seated on the throne, wh< 
he was opposed by his cousin Etiielwald. who haj 
raised a powerful body in Northumberland to favour 
his pretensions. The latter connected his interesits 
with the Duiisb frib«6, and coUected vast nuoibeia oC 



ftese freebooters, nliose hopes he excited by prospects 
of plunder. The Danes who had been allowed a 
settlement in the country by Alfred, joined themselves 
also to his standard, and the Saxons quickly found 
themselves menaced with those internal convulsions, 
from which the valour and prudence of the late king 
had rescued them. Edward vigorously opposed this 
combination against him ; and the death of Ethelwald 
in battle, freed him from a dangerous competitor, and 
gave a check to the renewed ravages of the Danes. 

Having made peace on advantageous terms with the 
East Angles, Edward turned his attention to the 
conquest of the Northumbrians, and so far reduced 
their power, that they were never afterwards able to 
obtain the advantage over him. After restoring the 
whole kingdom to tranquillity, this monarch was pre- 
vented by death from completing his designs for the 
welfare and happiness of bis people. 

ATHELSTAN, NATURAL SON OF EDWAKD TUB ELDBIt. 

^V And DopaS'Jllhelstan by turns tilled the tlirone. 

The illegitimacy of Alhelsfan was not considered 
an obstacle to his inheriting the throne; and as the 
lawful issue of the late king were of tender yeaw, he 
was deemed the most proper person to take the go- 
vernment of the kingdom. A kinsman, named Alfred, 
disturbed the opening of his reign, by a conspiracy in 
favour of the young princes ; but when arrested on 
suspicion of treasonable designs, he denied any know- 
ledge of the transaction, and offered to justify himself 
by an oath of his innocence in the presence of the pope. 
The king accented this condition ■, but scmteX-j Wi^ 
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Alfred pronounced the oath, when (according to thq. 
credutouB historians of those times) he was seized with 
convulsions that terminated in his death. The Nor- 
thunibrian Danes excited some disturbance, but were 
quickly put down; and Constantine, king ofScQtland, 
who had rendered them assistance, was reduced ts 
submission. TheScots, and some of the Welsh princes, 
uniting with a body of Danes, entered into a con- 
spiracy against Athelstan ; but in a battle at Brunsburg, 
in Northumberland, they were utterly defeated, and 
several of the Welsh governors subjected to do homage 
for their principalities. Thenceforward, Athelstan 
continued to reign in tranquillity; and he is regarded 

f of the ablest and most active princes of the , 
Saxon dynasty. During this reign the bible was first 
translated into the vulgar tongue. To Athelstan suc- 
ceeded his legitimate brother, Edmund. 

I EDMUND, SOX OF EDWARD THB ELDER, 

The commencement of this reign was disturbed by 
the restless Northumbrians ; but by marching his forces 
suddenly into their country, Edmund so overawed 
them, that they submitted entirely to his will. The 
great object to which this monarch devoted himself, 
was to restrain the licentious habits of the people ; 
and for this end he instituted capital punishments, 
considering the ordinary enactments insufficient to 
prevent the commission of enormous crimes. As fines . 
and pecuniary mulcts had hitherto been the only pe- | 
nalties enforced, the laws of Edmund were deemed . 
sanguinary and severe; and the resentment which the 
desperadoes of that age bore to him in consequence, i 
ImMmately issued in the death of the king. One day 



whilst solemnizing a festival in the county of Glou- 
cester, Edmund remarked that a notorious robber, 
named Leolf, whom he had banished from the kingdom, 
had intruded himself into the presence- The king 
ordered him to leave the room, and on his refusal, 
Edmund seized him by the hair, intending to drag him 
forth. Thus reduced to extremity, the ruffian drew 
his dagger, and struck the king a mortal wound, of 
which he immediately expired- The assassin was in- 
stantly despatched by the attendants ; but his death 
afforded no compensation for the loss of a monarch so 
universally beloyed and respected by his subjects. 
The male branches of Edmund's family being too 
young to govern, he was succeeded on the throne by 
his brother Edred. 

^T ^DRED, SON OP EDWARD THE ELDER. 

^^* Aoil Edred-dokpuc, the church-ridden slave- 

The accession of a new king, appeared to the 
Northumbrian Danes a favourable opportunity for 
relieving themselves from the Saxon yoke, but, on 
Edred's appearance with an army, they instantly made 
submission to him. To curb their restless spirit, he 
afterwards found it necessary to establish English 
garrisons in all their considerable towns; and he 
obliged Malcolm, king of Scotland, their ally, to sue 
for peace, and renew his homage. 

Edred had devoted himself to the most bigoted 
superstition; and in consequence, the ecclesiastical 
power swayed him at will. He had blindly delivered 
himself over to the guidance of a monknamedDanstaxv, 
abbot of Glastonbury, whom he aAfaftcei, \o 'C^a 
H 3 



I bighest offices : Thia churcliman, taking advantage of 
■■the king's confidence, imported into the country a new 
B' order of monks, called Benedictines, whose object wag 
W io establish celibacy among the clergy, and thus to 
W Separate them as it were from the world and lay a 
I sure foundation for the absolute domination of the 
I papal see. The people had been accustomed to re- 
I gard inviolable chastity as the summit of perfection, 
m and the progress of the monlts was consequently con- 
I siderable; but the death of Edred. their zealous par- 
I tizan, retarded the advancement of the new doctrine. 

I EDWY, SON OF EDMUND. 

m After him Bdwif-pessod the government bore. 

P The sons of Edred being in a state of infancy, the 

I crown devolved on Edwy, his nephew, son of king 

I Edmund. Edwy was possessed of great talents and 

I many virtiies, and would probably have been a popular 

I sovereign ha^ he not, in the commencement of his 

I reign, engaged in a controversy with the monks, whose 

I rage he could never afterwards mitigate, and who 

I rendered his brief reign a scene of turbulence and 

I cruel suffering. Shortly after his accession Edwy, fixed 

I his affections on a princess of the blood royal, named 

I Elgiva, and in opposition to the remonstrances of 

I Dunstan and other ecclesiastics, he ventured to es- 

I pouse her, though she was within the degrees of affinity 

I prohibited by the canon law. The violent conduct of 

I tiie monks on this occaalon determined Edwy not tO" 

I second their views by expelling the secular clergy 

I from the religious houses. War was therefore de- 
P^u-ec/ hetiieen the king and ttie mowka-, and the 



former soon bad occasion to repent his temerity in 
provoking their wrath. On the day of his coro- 
nation, silently Tnlhdrawing himself from the noisy 
festivities of the banquet, he sought the apartment 
of his wife, and there, in company with his queen and 
her mother, indulged the soft emotions of the heart. 
Dunstan no sooner perceived his absence, than, con- 
jecturing the reason, he rushed into the room where 
the king was sitting, and loudly revilinghim, dragged 
him back to the banquet hall. Edwy retaliated on 
Dunstan for this insult, by demanding from him an 
account of the disbursements from the royal treasury, 
dtiring the former reign ; and when the monk refused 
compliance, Edwy banished him the kingdom. The 
people, however, whose minds were swayed by the su- 
perstitions of the age, regarded Dunstan as a martyr. 
Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, revenged the disgrace 
of Dunstan, by sending a party of soldiers to the pa- 
lace, with orders to seize the queen, to brand her face 
with hot irons, and afterwards to convey her by force 
into Ireland, there to rennain in perpetual exile. 
Edwy, finding it useless to resist, consented to be 
divorced from Elgiva; but a dreadful catastrophe 
awaited that unfortunate lady. Having obliterated 
the scars from her cheeks, she returned to England, 
and was fljing to the embraces of her husband, when 
she fell into the hands of a party, whom the primate 
had sent to intercept her. Her death alone was 
deemed insufficient, and the most horrible tortures 
were called into requisition to satiate the revenge of 
the monks. The sinews of her legs being cut, and her 
body mangled, she was left to expire in cruel torments. 
At this time Dunstan returned to England, and 
took upon himself the government of a party, foxvae'Ji 
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[ for the purpose of transferring the crown from Edwjr, 
f lo his younger brother, Edgar. The entry of thia 

violent prelate into the kingdom, was hailed by the 

I ignorant multitude with raptures. Edwy, deserted by 

I his subjects, and placed under the ban of the churchy 

consented to a partition of the kingdom ; but his 

death, whicb took place shortly after, put a period to 

his affliction^, and gave Bdgar undisputed possession 

I of the whole government, 



EDGAB, VOUNGEB SON OF BDMUND. 

Then Edgar-pespedo the diadem wore. 

The reign of Edgar is the most fortunate to be metl 
with in the ancient history of England, By confonn- 
ing entirely to the will of the monks, and paying es-' 
pecial court to Dunstan, lie preserved peace through- 
out his dominions ; and his judicious naval and military 
preparations deterred any enemy from invading his" 
kingdom. The deference with which Edgar regarded' 
tiie church, was sufficient In the eyes of the monks tir 
atone for all his irregularities. The licentious tenor' 
of his conduct may however be gathered from th©* 
records of his reign. At one time he is said to have' 
forcibly entered a convent, and carried off one of th#' 
nuns by force. This act of sacrilege was visited by 
the displeasure of the cburcb ; yet, perhaps, rathra^ 
with a view to save appearances, than to restrain' 
the monarch in his vicious courses. 

The circumstances of his marriage with Elfrida, wera 

even more criminal. This lady was the daughter ancE 

heiress of Olgar, Earl of Devonshire: and, though' 

\ adacated in the country, she had never yet appeared^ 



at the court The reputation of her beauty and 
fortune had filled all England ; and Edgar himself 
found his curiosi^ excited by the frequent repetition 
of her praises. He therefore despatched Athelwold, 
his favourite, to the residence of her father, that he 
might verify the general account given of her beauty 
and accomplishments. Athelivold had scarcely been 
introduced to Elfrida, nhen he found himself the 
victim of a passion he could not hope to subdue. Re- 
turning to the king his master, he reported that the 
great wealth of the lady had been the only ground of 
the admiration paid her. The king being thus di- 
verted from his purpose, Attelwold shortly after took 
occasion to observe, that though the weallh of Elfrida 
was of small consequence to a king, it would be a 
great acquisition to a subject, and concluded by soli- 
citing the king's permission to espouse her. Edgar 
gave his consent : and as the lavourite of a monarch 
was not likely to meet refusal in his suit, the nuptials 
were quickly consummated Edgar at length ob- 
tained information of the deceit that had been prac- 
tised towards him, and without leading Athelwold to 
suspect his design, told the latter that he intended to 
l>ay a visit to his castle, and be introduced to his 
wife, of whom he had formerly heard so much. 
Athelwold, much disconcerted at the proposal, re- 
quested that he might go before the king a few hours 
to arrange for his reception. Arriving at his castle, 
Athelwold threw himself at the feet of his wife, con- 
fessing what he bad done to be possessed of her 
charms, and begging her to conceal as much as pos- 
sible her beauty from the king. Elfrida, little be- 
holden to him for a passion that had deprived her of 
"^ crown promised compliance; but, impelled by 
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vanity, decorated herself in such rich and becoming 
costume, that the king was smitten with her beauty 
at first sight. The monarch departed without excifr* 
ing any suspicions in the mind of Athelvrold; but, 
shortly after, the latter was discovered murdered in s 
wood, and Elfrida almost immediately received an in- 
vitation to court, and was publicly espoused by Ed»aK 
A remarkable incident connected with this reign, 
was the extirpation of the wolves from Englandl 
Edgar had caused them to be hunted; and when hd 
found that they retired for safety to the mountain^ 
»f Wales, he changed the payment of money imposed 
on the Welsh, into an annual tribute of three bua^ref 
heads of wolves, > 
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I THE UASTVR, SON 07 EDOAB. 

WRen Edward the MarCi/r-perosed passed by. 

The succession of Edward, son of Edgar by his firif 
marriage, was opposed by his step-mother Elfridi^ 
who wished to obtain the sovereignly for her aoi 
Ethelred. The title of Edward was, however, supJ 
ported by many advantages: he had been appointflll 
to the government by the will of the deceased kingj{ 
and the imperious temper of Elfrida was too mud 
dreaded by the nobility for them to assist in 
ferring the crown to her son, well knowing that h^ 
doing so, they would invest her with absolute poweR 
Above all, Dunstan espoused the cause of Edwar£ 
and to cut off all opposite pretensions, anointed ana 
crowned him king at Kingston. The motive which 
actuated this churchman, was the placing on the throne 
a prince willing to favour bis order, and Edward had 
en convincing proofe of his acquiescence to the viU 
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of the church. Attempts were made in Ihis reign lo 
restrain the growing power of the ecclesiastics, Lut 
under the guidance of Dunstan, the monks succeedt;d 
by miraculous imposture, and pretended austerities, in 
establishing themselves in the favour of the people. 

The ruign of Edivard is distinguished by no incident 
worthy of particular mention, excepting his tragical 
death. Though his step-mother had opposed his suc- 
cession to the throne, he continued to regard her wiQi 
much a&ection. One day, having been led by the 
chase into the neighbourhood of Corfe Castle, where 
Elfrida resided, he considered it his duty to visit her, 
though unattended by any of his retinue. ^After re- 
mounting his horse, he desired some liquor to be 
brought him ; and whilst holding the cup to his head, 
one of Elirida's domestics stabbed him in the back. 
Finding himself wounded, the king put spurs to his 
horse; but becoming faint through loss of blood, he 
fell from the saddle, and his foot remaining in the 
srirrup, he was dragged along by his borse till he ex- 
pired. Elfrida afterwards endeavoured to atone this 
crime, by building and endowing monasteries, but 
she appears never to have regained the good opinion 
of the public; while the imfortunate Edward was 
regarded as a martyr, and miracles are said to have 
been wrought at his tomb. 

^^^K Poredop'Ellietred was seated on high. 

^^1^^''^^'^'^ ^^^ enjoyed a freedom from the Danish 
iBCursions during several reigns, partly owing to the 
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warlike disposition of its princes, and partly from thosft 
marauders having been engaged in forming establish- 
ments in the north of France. Now, however, that 
they found a weak and irresolute monarch at the 
head of the government, they once more turned their 
attention to this country. Ethelred, instead of col- 
lecting the forces of hia kingdom to repel the invader^ 
yielded to the advice of Siricius, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and bribed them in the sum of ten thousand 
pounds, to depart from his dominions. The conse- 
quenceof this injudiciousandpusillanimous proceeding, 
was such as might be expected; the Danes returned 
the following year in greater numbers, under the com- 
mand of Sweyn, king of Denmark, and Olave, king 
of Norway. They ravaged the country, and committed 
the most horrible barbarities, till at length Ethelred 
offered tribute as the only means of relieving his coun- 
try from their violence. Every fresh concession of 
this kind, served only to increase the insolence and 
rapacity of the enemy; and Ethelred determined, by 
an act of barbarous but short-sighted policy, to reveng* 
himself for all the indignities they had offered hin^ 
Secret orders were given for a general massacre of the 
Danes on the festival of St. Brice; and this cruel 
expedient was carried into execution with such de* 
stractive effect, that in one day all the Danes in 
England, without respect to age, sex, or condition, 
were put to the sword. 

While the English were congratulating themselves 
on their deliverance from the Danes, Sweyn, king of 
Denmark, appeared off the western coasts, with a large 
fleet, meditating slaughter, and furious with revenge. 
The English, sensible of the outrages they were likely 
to suffer from these invaders, assembled in great 




^^^■Umbers and with much resolution. At first they 
^^^K'btained relief from the devastating progress of the 
enemy, by payment of large sumsofmuaey; ultimatelj, 
however, they were under the necessity of transferring 
their allegiance to Sweyn, and Ethel red was obliged 
to seek an asylum at the court of Normandy. 

On the decease of Sweyn, which took place in asliort 
time aller, Ethelred was recalled to the throne ; but 
his death in the ensuing year, put a liual jieriod to his 
inglorious reign. 



SDHUMD, 80H OF ETHBLRBD. 



Ironside Edmund-metomcod did reign, 

Edmund, surnamed Ironside, on account of bis 
hardy valour and intrepidity, found a formidable 
opponent in the person of Canute the Great, who had 
sQcreeded to the throne of Denmark on the demise of 
Sireyn. After a protracted contest, managed on both 
sides with great obstinacy and perseverance, the English 
and Danish nobility, who were equally harassed by 
these convulsions, obliged th eir kings to come to terms, 
and divide the government between them. Canute 
reserved for himself the northern portion, leaving the 
southern parts to Edmund ; but the latter being mur- 
dered a short time after, by his two chamberlaiiis at 
Oxford, the Danish monarch was left in peaceable 
saiou of the whole kingdom. 



THE DANISH MONARCHY IN ENGLAND. 



CANUTE THE GREAT. 
And then came Cannte-metemardo (he Dane. 

Canute, having thus reached the highest point of 
his ambition, seems to have regulated his conduct by 
a system of enlightened policy, and he is reg^ded as 
one of the first characters in the barbarous age wherein 
he lived. In the opening of his reign he found it ne- 
cessary to make many concessions to the nobility of 
his kingdom ; and to gratify their avarice he levied 
■evere exactions on the subordinate ranks of the people. 
Having strengthened his power by weakening all who 
had wealth or authority to withstand him, and by con- 
ferring benefits on his followers, he began to discover 
the merciful side of his character. To recommend 
himself to the English, he sent back all his Danish ad- 
herents that he could safely spare, and restored the 
Saxon manners. He expelled Olave from his domi- 
nions in Norway, and thus rendered himself at onca 
king of England, Denmark, and Norway. 

To atone for the violence which marked the earlj 
periods of his reign, Canute built and endowed monas* 
teries, and even undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; 
the latter act being in itself sufficient to establish hit 
reputation for piety. Th« most disgusting flattery WM 
offered him by his courtiers, who affected to believe that 
all things were obedient to his command. He is s^dto 
have taken the following method for reproving them. 



CommaDding his cliair to be placed on the sea-shore, 
while the tide was coming in, he ordered the waves to 
retire. He feigned to bit some time in expectation 
that his mandate would be obeyed, till the sea had 
approached the chair on which he sat. Then, turning 
to his courtiers, he observed, that the titles of Lord 
and Master were applicable to Him only whom earth 
and seas were ready to obey, and who could say to 
the ocean, Titus far shali thou go and no further. 

Canute lived many years respected for his virtues ; 
and at length died at Shaftesbury, in the nineteentli 
year of his reign, leaving three sons, Sweyn, Harold, 
and Hardicanute, of whom the second succeeded his 
lather on the English throne. 

ItABOLD, surnamed Harefoot from his swiftness in 
ning, met with considerable opposition from his 
younger brother, Hardicanute. A compromise was, 
however, effected between them, through the inter- 
vention of the nobility, by wliich it was agreed that 
the former should enjoy London, with all the pro- 
vinces north of the Thames, and that the posses- 
sion of the south should be given to Hardicanute. 
Nothing of interest Is recorded concerning Harold, 
beyond an act of treachery and cruel^ to his step- 
brothers, Edward and Alfred, sons of the Saxon king 
Ethelred, and whose mother Canute had espoused. 
Alfred was murdered by his orders in the most cruel 
i^nner; the other prince, witli his mother, escaped to 
■ continent. A few years terminated the reign of 



HAROLD I. SON OP CANUTR. 

Sarold-metendos arose in his place. 



tliis monarch: he died, little esteemed or regretted 
by his subjects, and ]e(t the succession to his brother 
Hardicanute. 



N OF CANUTE, 

fiardic' nale-iaetenepod, the last of liis race. 

The first act of Hardicanute's government afibrded 
his subjects a bad omen of his future conduct. Pre- 
tending to be greatly enr^ed on account of Harold's 
cruelty to prince Alfred, he caused the body of tfaft 
deceased king to be disinterred and cast into the 
Thames. The body beinw found by some fishermen, 
was buried in London, wbeu the king again caused it 
to be thrown into the river, whence it was privately 
taken, and buried with great secrecy. The indignation 
of the English was excited by the renen-al of the 
Danegelt, which tax was imposed by Hardicanute to 
reward tlie fleet which brought him from Denmark. 
Considerable opposition was made to the demani^ 
and two of the collectors were killed, which so en-. 
raged tJie king that he gave orders for destroying ft*- 
city and inhabitants of Worcester, at which place the 
tumult occurred. The city was tired ; but the inha-' 
bitants were confined by tlie king's emissaries in x 
small island of the Severn, till the royal wrath hod' 
subsided. This tyrant died in consequence of excess 
at the maiTiage of a Danish lord ; and his death 8tr> 
fax from being regretted by the English, was made i; 
subject of derision, and the anniversary of his deceass' 
was distinguished by the name of Hock Holiday. 




^K SAXON L 



SAXON LINE RESTORED. 



EDWARD TUB CONFESSOR, SON OP BTHKLRED AND 

BHHjI, 

Ne«t EdvaTi-motuped, the «aiut, "gan his reigo. 

On the death of Hardicnnute the English shook off 
the Danish yoke, and as they had long groaned under 
a foreign yoke, ihey now set no bounds to their joy, 
at finding the line of their ancient monarchs restored; 
and at first the warmth of their rapture was attended 
with some violence against the Danes: but the new 
king, by the mildness of his character, soon composed 
these differences, and the distinctions between the two 
nations gradually disappeared. Thus, after a struggle 
of above two hundred years, all things seemed to re- 
main in the same state inwhicli those conflicts began. 
These invasions from the Danes produced no new 
change of laws, customs, language, or religion ; nor 
did any other traces of their establishments seem to 
remain, except the castles tliey built, and tlie fami- 
lies that still bear their names. 

Edward in some measure disgusted his subjects by 
an injudicious partiality to tKe Normans, among whom 
he had been educated. He was also an enthusiast in 
religion, and was therefore constantly engaged in the 
visions of superstition. His predilection for the 
Normans led him to appoint William Duke of Nor- 
mandy, his cousin, to succeed him on the English 
throne. Edward built Westminster Abbey ; formed 
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tlie Saxon laws and customs, which were afterwarda 
the foundation of Magna Charta, into a regular cods; 
and was the fii'st monarch that touched for the king's 
evil. He married EdiUia, the daughter of Earl God- 
win, a nobleman of Saxon descent, and suffered much 
disquietude from tho intnoTjes of his father- in- lair. 
It was in this reign that an expedition was sent out 
against Macbetli, who had murdered Duncan, king of 
Scotland, and usurped his throne. 

This prince, who was reverenced bj the monks, 
under the titles of Saint and Confessor, had but weaki 
pretensions to either, being indolent, irresolute, anAj 
creduloust The tranquillity of his reign was owing, 
rather to the weakness of bis foreign enemies, thaaj 
his oivu domestic strength. But, though he seemed., 
to have few active virtues, yet he certainly had no 
Tices of an atrocious kind : and the want of the paft* 
sions, rather than their restraint, was then, as it hu 
been long since, the best title to canonization. Pre^ 
vious to his death., his kinsman Harold, had succeeded , 
in establishing himself in the good opinion of the ■ 
people, and on the demise of the king, in the sixty 
fifth jear of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign, ho 
was universally acknowledged as successor to th». 
throne. 



HAROLD II. SOX OF KARL GODWIN. 

Then Uarold-netocnd who fell "mirist the alain. 

Haioli), whose intrigues and virtues seemed to give 
a right to his pretensions, ascended the throne without 
any oppoBn\on. The citizens of London, who wew 
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ever fond of an elective monarchy, seconded his 
claims; the clergy adopted his cause; and the body 
of the people, whose frienil he had been, sincerely 
loved him. Nor were the first acts of his reign un- 
worthy of the general prejudice in his favour. He 
took the most e&ectual measures for an impartial 
administration of justice; ordered ihe laws to be 
revised and reformed ; and those disturbers of the 
public peace to be punished, who had thriven under 
the lenity of the last reign. 

But neither his valour, his justice, nor his popu- 
larity, were able to secure him from the misfortunes 
attendant upon an ill-grounded title. The first 
symptoms of his danger came from his own brother 
Tosli, who had taken refuge in Flamlers, and went 
among the princes of the continent, endeavouring to 
engage them in a league against Harold, whom he 
represented as a tyrant and usurper. 

Scarcely had Harold completed the overthrow of 



this disturber, when a 



! formidable enemy ap- 



peared in the person of William Duke of Normandy, 
who landed at Hastings, September 29, 1066, and 
laid claim to the English crown. 

William, wlio was aftenvards called the conqueror, 
was the natural son of Robert duke of Nonnandy. 
His mother's name was Arlette, a beautiful maid of 
Falaise, whom Bobert fell in love with, as she stood 
gazing at the door whilst he passed through the town. 
William, who was the oftspring of this amour, owed 
a part of his greatness to his birth, but still more to 
his own personal merit. His body was vigorous, his 
mind capacious and noble, and bis courage not to be 
re pressed bv apparent danger. 

founded his claim to the sovereignly of 
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England, on a promise made to him by Edtvard the 
Confessor; and finding that Harold was not disposed 
to yield the sceptre, lie prepared to assert his right 
by .ma. 

The day before the battle, which took place at 
Hastings, William sent an ofier to Harold to decids 
the quarrel between fhem by single combat, and thus 
to spare the blood of thousands ; but Harold refused, 
and said he would leave it to the God of armies to 
determine. Both armies, therefore, that night pitched 
in sight of each other, expecting the dawning of the 
nest day with impatience. The English passed the 
night in songs and feasting; the Normans in devotion 
and prayer. 

Tiie next morning, at seven, as soon as day ap- 
peared, both armies were drawn up in array against 
each other. Harold appeared in the centre of his 
forces, leading his army on foot, that liis men might 
be more encouraged by seeing their king exposed to 
an equality of danger. William fouglit on horseback, 
leading on his army, that moved at once, singing the 
song of Rowland, one of the famous chiefs of their 
country. Tlie Normans began the fight with theif 
cross-bows, which, at first, galled and surprised the 
English ; and, as their ranks were close, their arrowfl 
did great execution. But soon they came to closer fight 
and the English, with their bills, hewed down their ad- 
versaries with great slaughter. Confusion was spread- 
ing among the ranks, when William, who found himself 
onthebrinkofdestruction,hastGned,withasetectband, 
to the relief of his forces. His presence restored the 
suspense of battle ; he was seen in every place «!■ 
deavouring to pierce the ranks of the enemy, and had 
three horses slain under him. At length, perceiving 



that tbe English line continued impenetrable, he pre- 
tended to give ground ; whicli, as tie exi>ected, drew 
the enemy from their ranks; and he was instantly 
ready to take advantage of their disorder. Upon a 
signal given, the Normans readily returned to the 
charge with greater fury than before, broke the English 
troops, and pursued them to a rising ground. It was 
in this extremity that Harold was seen Hying from rank 
to rank, rallying and inspiring his troops with vigour; 
and though he had toiled all day, till near night-fall, 
in front ofhis Kentish men, he still seemed unabated 
in force or courage, keeping his men to the post of 
honour. Once more, therefore, the victory seemed to 
turn against the Normans, and they fell in great num- 
bers ; so that the iierceness and obstinacy of this me- 
morable battle were often renewed by the courage of 
the leaders, whenever that of the soldiers began to 
slacken. Fortune, at length, determined a victory that 
valour w»s unable to decide. Harold, making a furioUB 
onset at the head of his troops against the Norman 
heavy-armed infantry, was shot in the brain by an 
arrow; and his two valiant brothers, fighting by his 
side, shared the same fate. He fell with his sword in 
his hand, amidst heaps of slain ; and, after the battle, 
the royal corpse could hardly be distinguished among 
the dead. From the moment of his death, all courage 
seemed to forsake the English ; they gave ground on 
every side, and were pursued with great slaughter by 
the victorious Normans. Thus, after a battle, which was 
fought from morning to sun-set, the invaders proved 
successful, and the English crown became the reward 
of victory. There fell near fifteen thousand of the 
Normans, while the loss on the side of the vanquished 
was yet more considerable, beside lliat of the king 
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and his two brothers. The next day, the dead body of 
Harold was brought to William, and generously re- 
stored, without ransom, to his mother. 

This was the end of the Saxon government in 
England, which had continued for more than six 
hundred years. 




We have before observed that the Normans were k 
people of Scandinavia. A band of these rude war- 
riors landed in France, under the command of RoUo, 
one of their most illustrious chieftains, and became SO 
formidable in that country, that the French king gave 
his daughter in marriage to Hollo, and ceded to him a 
considerable division of the kingdom, including Nor- 
mandy. From Rollo descended William the Con- 
queror. 

HSHORIAL VERSES OF THE KORMAN KINGS. 

The Conquerer flourished when Harold was slain, 
WilUam Mu/ua-metirod, next had his reign; 
Henry-memettod when Rufua had yielded 
The sceptre of England, succeeded to wield it 



I 



iIAH THE CONQUSROR, SON OP RICHARD OVt 
OF NORMANDY, 

The Conqueror flourished when Harold maa slain. 

NoTHiNo could exceed tho consternation of the 
English upon the loss of the battle of Hastings. Very 
little seemed now remaining but a tame submission 
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to the victor; and William, sensible of tlieir terror^ 
was careful not to lose the fruits of victory by delay. 
Accordingly, after the piireuitof the flying enemy, and! 
a short refreshment of his own army, he set forward 
on the completion of his design: and, sitting dom 
before Dover, look it afler a slight resistance, and^ 
fortified it with fresh redoubts. After a short delay st 
this plate, he advanced by quick marches towardn 
London, where his apiiroacb served to spread 
confusion. The inhabitants for some time hesitata^ 
between their terrors and their loyalty ; but casting 
their eyes on every side, they saw no person of 
or authority sufficient to support them in their ; 
dependence. The clergy, who had a large share 
the deliberations, declared openly for a prince whose 
pretensions were acknowledged, and whose arms were 
blessed, by the holy see. Nothing remained but to 
submit to the necessity of the times, and to acknow- 
ledge those claims which it was not in their power to 
oppose. William was glad of being thus peaceably 
put in possession of a throne, which several of his pre- 
decessors had not gained without repeated victorieii. 
He readily accepted the crown upon the terms that 
were offered him; which were, that he should govern 
according to the established customs of the country. 

William, shortly after his accession, returned to 
continent. During his absence his officers were vei^.l 
oppressive, and the English bad determined to cut off 
their enemies in a general massacre, when the King's 
return disconcei'ted their schemes, and led to their 
discovery. The consequences of this conspiracy wei 
that William excluded the English from all prefer-i 
ments and honours, and confiscated their estates to 
ovn use. This monarch caused the Doom's-day b< 
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t0~be compiled, which, though only a revision of the 
survey made in the time of Alfred, is a document of 
infinite value to the kingdom, from the precision with 
which it defines the extent of hereditary property. He 
ordered the curfew bell to be rung nightly, as a signal 
for the extinguishing of all lights and fires. He created 
sheriffs, and appointed the four law terms; and intro- 
duced that abominable system of tyranny and subjec- 
tion called the feudal law. His death was occasioned 
by his horse plunging, and throwing him forward 
on the pommel of the saddle. William was low in 
stature, but very strong; and the bow of the Conquerer, 
like that of Ulysses, acknowledged subjection to its 
master's hand alone. 

William discovered an inclination to humanize his 
people by abolishing trials by ordecU and campfight. 
The ordeal trial, which had formerly been of pagan 
institution, and was still held in veneration by the 
Saxon Christians, was either by fire or water. It was 
used in criminal cases, where the suspicions were 
strong, but the proofs not evident. In that of fire, the 
person accused was brought into an open plain, and 
several red-hot ploughshares were placed at equal in- 
tervals before him ; over these he was to walk blind- 
fold; and, if he escaped unhurt, he was acquitted of 
the charge. In the trial by water, the person accused 
was thrown, bound hand and foot, into the water: if he 
sunk, he was declared innocent; if he swam he was 
executed, as being thus miraculously convicted The 
trial by campfight was performed by single combat, in 
lists appointed for that purpose, between the accuser 
and the accused. He who, in such a case, came off 
victorious, was deemed innocent ; and he who was con- 
quered, if he survived his antagonist's resentment in 
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the field, was sure to sufier as a malefactor some time 
after. Both these trials William abolished, as un- 
christian and unjust; and he reduced all causes to 
the judgment of twelve men, of a rank nearly equal 
to that of the prisoner. This method of trial by jury 
was common to the Saxons, as well as the Normans, 
long before; but it was confirmed by him with all the 
sanction of undisputed authority. 




^ 



THE FEUDAL SYSTEM AND CHIVALRV. 



When the northern nations had settled themselves 
in tlie countries of Europe, they overturned the Roman 
form of government and laws, which had till then ex- 
isted, and introduced a new species of government, 
which is known by the name of the Feudal System. 
The chieftain who led the barbarians to conquest, 
divided amongst his chief officers the lands of the van- 
quished, binding those on whom they were bestowed 
to fallow his standard with a number of men, and to 
bear arms in bis defence. These officers again par- 
ceiled out their lands to their dependants, enjoining 
them the same duty. This was admirably calculated 
for defence against a foreign enemy, but it degenerated 
into a system of oppression. The great body of the 
people were reduced to servitude; they were attached 
to the soil which they cultivated, and were transferred 
with it from one proprietor to another. 

The institution of Chivalry, which was coeval with 
the Feudal System, contributed ultimately to abolish ' 
the latter, and to introduce politeness. During the 
feudal government, the sovereign authority was very 
limited. There was no protection for the weak against 
insult and injury, but what B'as affiirded by the valour 
andgenerosityof privatepersons. Young warriors at 
first, and afterwards the nobles, employed themselves 
in the defence of the oppressed, and sought only as 
^Jh^ir reward the smile of beauty. Each knight had 
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hi^ mistress, wliose approbation stimulated bis valour, 
and whose superior beauty and accorapUshmeiits he 
maintained against all competitors. In the company | 
of the women, the men acquired elegance of manners 
and refined sensibility, which checked their passions 
and gradually led them to refinement When feu- 
, dalisra began to decline, chivalry fell into disuse. 



LIAM RUFCS, THIBR SON OF THH CONQUEItOR. 



Ifilliam RitfiiS. 



1 had his reign. 



WiLtiAMRuFus, on coming to the crown,was opposed 
by a confederacy in favour of his brother Robert Duke 
of Normandy, But William ingratiated himself witb 
the native English, and was enabled to dissipate the 
confederacy before his brother could arrive. He was 
accidentally shot whilst hunting in the New Forest 
He rebuilt London Bridge, raised a new wall round 
the tower, and erected Westminster Hall. In the reignr 
of this king the crusades, or holy wars, were first pro-. 
jected. 

The tragical death of William is the most striking 
incident in his history. One day, as he was mounting 
his horse, in order to take his customary amusement 
of hunting in the New Forest, he is said to have been 
stopped by a monk, who warned him, from some 
dreams he had the night before, to abstain from that 
day's diversion. Rufus, smiling at his superstition, 
ordered him to be paid for his zeal, but desired him to' 
have more favourable dreams for the future. Thusi 
setting forward, he began the chase, attended by Walteri 
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Tjrrel, a French knight. Towards sunset, they found 
themselves separated from the rest of their retinue: 
and the king dismounted, either through fittigue, or in 
expectation of a fresh horse. Just at that instant a 
stag bounded out before him ; and Rufus, drawing his 
bow, wounded the animal, yet not so mortally but that 
it fled, while he followed in hopes of seeing it fall. 
As the setting sun beamed in his face, he held up his 
hands before hia eyes, and stood in that posture, when 
Tyrrel, who had been engaged in the same pursuit, let 
fly an arrow, which glancing from a tree, struck the 
king to the heart. He dropped dead instantaneously ; 
white the innocent author of bis death, terrified at the 
accident, put spurs to hia horse, hastened to the sea- 
shore, embarked for France, and joined the crusade 
that was setting out for Jerusalem. William's body 
being found by some countrymen passing through the 
forest, was laid across a horse, and carried to Win- 
chester, where it was next day interred in the calhcdi-al, 
without ceremony, or any marks of respect. ¥e\v 
lamented his fate, and none of the courtiers attended 
his funeral. 

It requires no great art to draw the character of a 
prince whose vices were scarcely compensated by one 
virtue. Rufus was a perfidious, encroaching, and 
dangerous neighbour; an unkind and ungt 
relation ; a rapacious, and yet a prodigal prince. 



THE CRUS.-U)E3. 



Thf, Tiiiks, ivlio are flescemled from the ancient 
Scvtliians, having established themselves in Asia in 
the early ages, were constantly, under successive 
caliphs, adding some nefr conquest to their empire. 
About twenty years after the taking of Jerusalem by 
the Turks, Peter the hermit, a native of Amiens Id 
Picardy, visited the Holy Sepulchre, and beheld with 
indignation the injuries and oppression to which the 
Christian name was exposed in Palestine. Returning 
from his pilgrimage, he feehnglv described the suffer- 
ings which tlie devotees and natives endured, and 
called upon the Christian nations to deliver the Holy 

' Land from the Infidels. All tlie kingdoms of Europe 

, finally engaged in the Crusade, and at last retook the 
city of Jerusalem, after a. siege rendered famous by 

I Tasso's immortal poem.. On entering the city, a 

dreadful slaughter of the Moslems was made by the 

disciples of the Prince of Peace, and after this horrible 

carnage, ttey repaired to prostrate themselves at the 

I lepulchre of Christ 1 

I The Crusades were attended with evils and with 
advantages to the nations of Europe. Tliey injured 
the population, by depriving the countries of their in- 
habitants, and impoverished them by expending their 

, treasures. On the other hand, as the taking up the 

cross against the infidels, was esteemed a sufficient 

I penance I'ur llie worst of crimes, the Crusades carried 
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off all the profligate an;l abaiidone>l of the European 
world. The Crusaders, on their return, bniight from 
the East some of the writings of the ancients; and 
they had acquired during their stay a taste for the 
arts and sciences. A commercial intercourse was also 
established durin<; the holy wars, between Europe 
and Asia, which has continued ever since. Coats of 
arms were first used in the Crusades, to distinffuish 
the different chiefs, under their heavy iron armour, 
which entirely covered their bodies. 



I 



;E!JRY I., YOVSCEST SOy OF THE CON'QUEROH. 



ffenrif-mmtHtnrI, when Rnfus liad yielded 
The aceptre of England, siitceeded to wield il. 



Hrnry I,, surnamed Beauclerc, on account of his 

learning, usurped the throne, which of right belonged 
to his elder brother, Robert dnke of Normandy. He 
united the Saxon and Norman blood by marrying a 
female of the Saxon line. He obtained a decisive 
victory over his brother Robert, and annexed his 
dukedom to the English crown. 

Henry is universally admitted to have been a wise 
and valiant prince; but his Talonr was tinctured with 
barbarity, and his wisdom with crafty policy. His 
treatment of his brother Robert reflects disgrace on his 
memory. He detained him a prisoner alter his defeat, 
during the remainder of his life, which was tio less 
than twenty-eight years; and he died in the castle of 
Cardiff, in Glamorganshire. It is even said by some, 
that he was deprived of his sight by a red-bot t^Y^'^ 
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basoii applied to his eyes; while his brother attempted 
to stiflo the reproaches of his conscience, by founding 
the abbey of Reading, which was then considered as 
a fufficient atonement for every degree of barbarity. 

The last years of Henry's life were deeply shadowed 
by affliction. His son, whom he had taken over to 
Normandy, to receive the homage of the barons, wa» 
shipwrecked on his return. Henry entertained hopes 
for several days that his son had put iuto some distant 
port of England^ but when certain intelligence of the 
calamity was brought hin:i, he fainted away, and was 
never seen to smile from that moment to tlie day of 
his death. His restless desires having now nothing 
left worth toiling for, he appeared more fond of repose 
than ambition. His daughter Matilda, however, 
becoming a widow, be married her a second time to 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, eldest son of the count of Anjou, 
and endeavoured to ensure her accession, by obliging 
his barons to recognise her as heir of his dominions, 
and bequeathing to her the succession to the throne. 

The Jews were at this time persecuted in every* 
country, and every man's hand was against them. They' 
first arrived in England in the time of William the' 
Conqueror, and were guilty of great enormities, by 
which the public indignation was strongly excited 
against them, and extensive and repeated massacres 
of them were occasioned. Their business wb 
and such were their gains, and so great v 
avarice, that this wretched people submitted 



every"^ 



cruelty and indignity, rather than forego their lucra-l 
tive employment 



^H THE HOUSE OP BLOIS. ^H^H 



STEPHEN, SOX OF ADKLA, FOrBTH DArJGFITEK ( 

IJIVILLIAM THE COXQUEROK AM) THE CUU.ST I 
SLOIS. 



Slephiiii-momendas, who seized on I 
i)ppos«d by Matilda the heir U 



As every expedient was used during the life of the 
late kin<;b> fix the succession in his ramily,he, among 
others, thought that the aggrandizini; his nearest rela- 
tionsnouldnotbeanimpoliticstep. He onlydreaded 
the designs of Robert and his adherents, no way mis- 
trusting any attempts from another quarler. With 
tiiese views he was very hberal in heaping favours 
upon the children of his sister Adela, who had been 
married to the count of Blois. He thought they would 
be the strongest safefiuard to protect him from tlie 
aspiring attempts of his brother, or bis posterity ; and 
he resolved to load them with favours, as being too 
far removed from the crown to entertain aoy hopes of 
succeeding in their designs to obtain it: in pursuance 
of this plan, he had, some years before his deatli, 
invited Stephen and Henry, the two youngest of his 
sister's sons, into England, and, received tliem wilh 
great honour and esteem. No sooner, however, was 
the king dead, than Stephen, nolwithstandinfr he had 
taken an oath of alUgiance to Matilda, usurped U\« 
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throne ; but his despottsm induced the Earl of Glou- 
cester and David king of Scotland tu take up arms ii 
support of her right Stephen was forced from die 
throne, and Matilda was crowned at Winchester with. 
great solemnity ; but her haughty behaviour occa- 
sioned the nobles to confederate in favour of Stephen, 
who was again i)laced on the throne. After a bloody 
contest, it was finally agreed that Henry, Matilda's son, 
should succeed to the throne on the demise of Stephen, 
which event took place at Canterbury about a year 
after the treaty. 

The fortune of many princes gives them, with poi- 
terity, the reimtation of wisdom and virtue. Stephei 
wanted success in all his schemes but that of a 
ing the throne; and consequently his virtues and 
abihties now remain doubtful. If we estimate t\tet 
by the happiness of his subjects, they will appear Uf. 
a very despicable light; for England was never mon 
miserable than during his reign; but if we conside 
them as they appear in his private conduct, fei 
monarchs can boast miore. Active, generous, a 
brave, his sole aim was to destroy a vile aristocra 
that oppressed the people; but the abilities of i 
man, however politic or intrepid, were then sujficiedl 
to resist an evil that was too fii-mly supported G 
power. The faults, therefore, of this monarch's reigi 
are entirely to be imputed to the ungovernable sptrf 
of the people; but his virtues were his own. 




LINE OF PLANTAGENET. 



MEMORIAL VEHSES 

PlatUagmet Henry-memosud appeart'd. 
Tkefird Jiic/iard-memipod in fight never feareil ; 
The infamous John-emomopped then came. 
Then the third Harry-mctmcad, a King but in iiami 
TTie first Edward-marad renown'd on the plain, 
The next Edward-meniord waa cruelly slain ; 
JSdwardthe 77drd-menar justly renowned, 
Richard the Second-monrord was dethroned. 



HENRY n. SON OP MATILDA, DAUGHTER OF HKNHY I. 
AND OEOFFREV PLANTAGENET, COUNT OF ANJOU. 

Plantagenet Ilenry-memosud appeareil. 

Hknhy the Second considerably impaired the feudal 
government. Immediately on his coming to the throne, 
he began to correct those abuses, and to resume those 
privileges, which had been extorted from the weakness 
or the credulity of his predecessors. He immediately 
dismissed all those mercenarj- soldiers who had com- 
mitted infinite disorders in the nation. He ordered 
all the castles which had been erected since the death 
of Henry the First, and were become receptacles of 
rapine, to be demolished, except a few which he 
retained in his own hands for the protection of the 
kingdom. The adulterated coin was cried dovrn, a-uA 
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new money stiuck, of the right value and standard. He 

resumed many of those beneractions which had beea 

made to churches and monast^rira in the former raigii!!. 

He ffave charters to several tonna, by which the citizens 

claimed their freedom and privileges, iodepenilt^ut of 

any Superior but himself. These charters were fkt 

ground-work of English liberty. The stru^^les wliich 

had before this time been, whether the king, or 

harons, or the clergy, should be despotic ovpr tbe 

people, now began to assiuue a new aspect; auA^ 

tburth order, namely, that of the more opulent of- di0 

people, began to claim a share in the admimstrBtidlL 

Thus was the teudal government at first iinpaircdf. 

and liberty began to be more equally diSiised Lbrougkp 

out the nation. ' .1^ 

Thomas a "Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, alKl 

' the first man of English e^ttraction, who had, since ikw 

Norman conquest, risen to any share of power, caused 

great disqnietade to the king, by bis endeavours t» 

' crtend the privileges of the church, which it had been 

Henry's aim to abridge. The insolence and ovep- 

'bearing- manner of this prelate, e.thansted the patieoCfl 

of the king, and on one occasion he burst into as 

exclamation that he had no friends about him, or ha 

'would not so long have been exposed to the insults of 

' the ungrateful hypocrite. These words excited the 

" attention of the whole court, and armed four of hw 

' most resolute attendants to gratiiy their monarch^' 

secret inclinations: The names of tiiese knights and 

gentlemen of his household were Reginald Fitz-Urse, 

William de Tracy, Hugh de Morville, and Richard 

Brito, who immediftlely communicated their thoughts 

to each olher. They instantly bound themselves bj 

aa outli to revenge their king's quarrel and, secretly- 
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retiriflg from court, took aliipping at iliflbrent jwrts, 
and met the next day at the castle of Saltwode, within 
six miles of Canterbury. Some menacing expressions 
which they had dropped, and their sudden departure, 
gave tlie king reason to susjiect their design. He 
rtiereforesent messengers to overtake and forbid them, 
in his name, to commit any violence ; but tliese orders 
arrived too late to prevent their liital purpose. The 
conspirators, being joined by some assistants at the 
place of their meeting, proceeded to Canterbury with 
all the liaste their bloody intentloos required. Ad- 
vancing directly to Becket's house, and entering his 
apartment, they reproached him very fiercely for the 
rashness and the insolence of his conduct; as if they 
had been willing to enjoy his terrors before they 
destroyed him. Becket, hoivever, was not in the least 
terrified; but vindicated his actions with that seal 
and resolution, which notliing, ]>robably, but the 
consciousness of his innocence, could inspire. Tlie 
conspirators felt the force of his replies; and were 
particularly enraged at a charge of ingratitude, which 
he objected to three of them, who had lieen (bmierly 
retained in his service. Daring this altercation, tiie 
time approached for Becket to assist at vespers, whither 
he went unguarded, (lie conspirators following, and 
preparing for their attempt. As soon as he had 
reached the altar, where it is just to think he aspired at 
the glory of martyrdom, they all fell upon him; and 
when they had cloven his head with repeated blows, 
he dropped down dead before the altar of St Benedict, 
which was besmeared with his blood and brains. This 
atrocious outrage brought the king into great disrepute, 
and to i^cify the church, he consented to be scourged 
at the tomb of Becket, ap, an expiation for tb*f ctvnve. 
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To efface tlie reincmltranco of Becket's murder from 
the minds of tbe people, Henry undertook an expe- 
dition against Ireland, which he, in the end, subdued, 
and annexed to the English crown. The joy whic^ 
this conquest diffused was very great; and Henry 
seemed now to have attained the summit of his wishes. 
He was undisputed monarch of Ilie g^eate.'rt domain ii 
Europe ; father of a numerous progeny, that gave bofli 
lustre and authority to his crown; victorious over all 
his enemies, and cheerfully obeyed by all his subject^ 
Henry, his eldest son, had been anointed king, and 
was acknowledged as undoubted succesor; Richard, 
bis second son, was invested with the duchy rf 
Guienne and Foictou, Geotlrey, his third son, in- 
faerited, in right of his wife, the duchy of Bretagnej 
ftad John, his youngest, was designed as king in 
Ireland. Such was the flattering prospect of grandeur 
before him; but such is the instability of human 
liappiness, that this very exaltation of his family 
proved the means of imbittering his future life, ajid 
disturbing his government, 

Among tho few vices ascribed to this monarch, ■ 
limited gallantry was one. Queen Eleanor, whom he 
married from motives of ambition, and who had been 
divorced from her former royal consort for her incon- ■ 
tinence,was long become disagreeable to Henry; ana' 
he sought in others those satisfactions which he conUT 
not find with her. Among the number of his mistresses^ 
we have the name of Fair Rosamond, whose personii^ 
charms and premature death make so conspicuoas b 
figure in the romances and ballads of this period, H«* 
concealed her in a labyrinth in Woodstock Park, wher«|1 
bfl passed in her company his hours of vacancy aiti^ 
^ileasure. How long this secret intercourse continaflA-' 



we are not (nfonweiL It wita not, liowever, so closely 
concealed but that it came to the queen's knowledge, 
who, as the accounts add, being guided by a clue of 
silk to her fair rival's retreat, obliged her, l»y holding 
a drai?n dagger to her breast, to swallow poison. 

The latter part of Henry's riiign was rendered 
miserable by the rebellion of his children ; who were 
incited by the queen to set at defiance the govern- 
ment and authority of their father. He died, uttering 
maledictions on them, at the castle of Chinon, in 
France. Of four sons, Richard and John succes- 
sively filled the throne of England: Geoffrey, the 
eldest, was father of prince Arthur, whose unhappy 
fate remains to i)e recorded. 

In the course of a reign of thirty-five jeai-s, Henry 
displayed all the abilities of a ]>olitician, all the sagacity 
of a legislator, and all the magnanimity of a hero. 



^^P ' RICIUBD I. GON OF HENRY II. 

The first Richard-memipod in figlit never fear'd. 

RicFARD commenced his reign by an act of cruelty 
to the Jews,whosc numbers hail considerably increased, 
and who were odious to his subjects. To ingratiate 
himself still more with his people, he entered with 
ardourinto the romantic follies of the age, and perhaps 
impelled more by a love of mi hiary glory than actuated 
by superstition, resolved upon an expedition to the 
Holy Land, and took every method to raise money for 
so expensive an undertaking. His father had left him 
a treasure of above a hundred thousand marks; and 
this sum he endeavoured to augment by all expedients, 
however pernicious to the public, or dangerous to 
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royal authori^. He set up to sale the revenue! 

I ^d manors of the crown, and several ofliceG ol' the 

' greatest trust and power. Liberties, charters, castles, 

I ^nd employments, tvere given to the best bidders. 

After performing p^odij^nes of valour iu his liattles- 

With the inlidels, and achieving exploits that would 

better become a hero in romance, than a sovereign of 

England, he nas returning to his kingdom^ wiieo- 

X>eopoId, duke of Austria, caused him to be arrested' 

and cast into prison. The English remained for ei 

time in ignorance of their monarch's fate; and nhen'- 

at length they received certaiu intelligence of liia- 

detontion, they stipulated for his release on payment' 

of a ransom amounting to about three hundred thou-'* 

sand pounds of our money, and celebrated his retom 

with every demonstration of joy. 

The deatli of Richard was a death of enterprise and' 
romance. A vassal of the crown, having discovered 
a treasure in his field, sent part of it to the king, and 
retained the rest himsell! Richard, as superior lord, 
claimed the whole; and, upon refusal, attacked tli9. 
castle of Chalus, where the treasure had been deposited* 
On the fourth day of the siege, as he was ridingrouttd 
the place to observe where the assault might be give(|i' 
nith the fairest success, he was aimed at by one BertraiK* 
de Gourdon, an archer from the castle, and pierced v^ 
the shoulder with an arrow. The wound was not iW 
itself dangerous: butan unskilful surgeon endcavour<*l 
ing to disengage the arrow from the flesh, so rankletl^ 
the wound that it mortified, and brought on fatil^ 
symptoms, Richard, when he found his end approach- 
ing, made a will, in which he bequeathed the kingdom, 
with all his treasure, to his brother John, except a 
fourth jarl, which he distributed among his servants.' ' 



He cn^eretl also that the archer who had aiiol him 
should be brought into hia ^Jreaence, and demanded 
" what injury he had done him that he should take 
away his life V The prisoner answered with deliberate 
intrepidity, " You killed witli your own hands my 
father and iny two brothers ; and you intended to have 
hanged me. I am now in your power, and my torments 
may give you revenge; but I will endure Ihem wilh 
pleasure, since it is my consolation that I have rid the 
world of a tyrant" Richard, struck with this answer, 
ordered the soldier to be prtreonted with one hundred 
shniings,and set at liberty; but Marcade, the general 
who eonamanded underhim,likea true nithan, ordered 
him lo bo flayed alive, and then hanged. 

Richard had all the qualities that could gain the 
admiriition and love of a barbarous age, and few of those 
that could ensure the approbation of his more refined 
posterity. He was open, magnanimous, generous, and 
brave, to a degree of romantic excess. But then he 
was cruel, proud, and resentftil. He valued neither 
the blood nor the treasure of his subjects ; and he en- 
feebled his stales by useless expeditions, and by wars 
calculated rather to promote his own revenge than 
their interest 

Richard the First aiJSunied the motto of " God and 
my right," 
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Thf infiiraoua J'u/in-j!iHo»W/';'e'/.,bur«irule.|,, ^ , 

' ''ScaECELY had John succeeded to the throne, when 

hist tight to govern was dispntod'on behalf of prince 

Atthur, son of his brother Geoffrey^ the pi-etensiona 

l3 



lef the young aspirant, then only twelve years of age, 
m jrere seconded by Philip king of France, who desired 
^Vothing so much as an oppoitunity to shake the throne 
I of John, and embarrass the aflairs of England. Ultt- 
W mately, however, Arthur, together with ConstantJa hia 
I mother, threw themselves under the protection of John; 
I but the latter, instigated by hia learn, planned and ex- 
I ecutcd an act of baseness and cruelty, which entirely 
w Wlr^nged his people's regard, and added a fearful item 
1 1° the long catalogue of crimes that disgraced his reign.' 
V I No .other expedient to allay his fears respectingf 
I Arlbur, suggested itself, but what is foremost in the 
unagination of tyrants, namely, tlie young prince's 
death. How this brave youth was despatched, is 
I ivell known : certain it is, that from the moment of his 
I confinement he was never heard of more. The most 
L probable account of this horrid transaction is 
I fcliows. The king having iirst projxjsed to one of his 
ft servants, William de la Braye, to despatch Arthur,' 
I (he brave domestic replied, that he was a gentleman, ' 
I And not an executioner. This officer having positively^ ' 
I refused to comply, John had recourse to another in- 
I strument, who went with proper directions to the castltf i 
[ where Arthur vtus confined, to destroy him. But Stilt 
I this prince's fate seemed suspended : for Hubert A« 
I Bourg, chamberlain to the king, and constable of tbtf 
I place, willing to save him, undertook the cruel officer 
I tainiself, and sent back tbe assassin to his employer/ 
I However, he was soon obliged to confess ihe imjwstiiref 
f for Artliur's subjects voiving the severest revenge^' 
[ Hubert, to appease them, revealed the secret of hi* 
I pretended death, and assured iheni that their princB* 
I Ilia still alive, and in his custody. John, finding thi^ 
I bis emissaries had more compunction than himself^ 



resoIv4^d with lti& own liands tu expcute the blooily 
deetl;. and Ibr lliul purpose ho cnmnianded that Arthur 
should be reuovi'd to tlie castjc of Konon, situated upon 
the river Seine, It was at niidni^hl when John came 
iu a boa! to tlie place, and ordered the yniing prince 
tubel^rougUt beloreliim. Long confinement, solitude, 
and tlie continiiiince of bad ibrtnne. hail now broken 
this generous jouth's spirit; and perceiving thnt his 
death was meditated, he threw himself in the 'rrt»ist 
imploring manner upon his knees l»ct'ori'his unc1p,atid 
begged tia- mercy. Jdm was loo much hardened in 
lh£i school of tyranny, 1o feet any pity for his wretched 
suppjiant. liis youth, his affinity, his merits, were all 
diaregardod, or were oven obnoxious in a rival. The 
barbarous tyraiut, making no reply, stabbed him with 
his own hands; and, fiistiening a stone to the d'^ad 
body, threvir it into the Seine, This inhuman action 
rid John of a hated rival; but, happily (brthe instruc- 
tion of future princes, it opened th« way to his fiitutw 
ruin. Having inthis manner shewn himself the enemy 
of mankind in the prosperity of his reigii, the whole 
world, seemed to turn tlieir back upbn him iti his 
distress. 

Jolm, havii^ by this act i>f inbumanify incurred the 
dutcstationofmaiikind,Phih]j of France considered Iho 
present moment as peculiarly favourable to his designs 
against England, and rapidly regained possei^sion of the 
provinces that had been annexed to tiie Britisii crown. 
To increase tba difficulties of his jiosition, John in- 
censed, the pojie against him, by refusing to admit to 
the arcliiepisGopal chair, one Stephen Langton, who had 
been nominated thereto by the papal see. To punish 
his obstinacy, after all other e.\')X'dtenta had failed, tlie 
jKintiffat length issued a sentence of interdict against 
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the nation. This instrument of terror in tlie liands of 
tlie see of Rome, was calculated to strike the senses in 
. the highest degree, and to operate upon the supersti- 
tious minds of the people. By it a stop was immedi- 
ately put to divine service, and to the administration of 
i' all the sacraments but baptism. The church-doors were 
shut, the statues of the saints were laid on the ground. 
The dead were refused Christian burial, and were 
I thrown in the ditches and on the highways, without 
[ flie usual rites, or any funeral solemnity. Manila 
was celebrated in the church -yards, and the people 
were prohibited from the use of meat, as in times o9 
public penance. They were debarred from all plea* 
sure; they were prohibited from shaving their beards, 
[ from saluting each other, and giving any attention to 
their apparel. Every circumstance seemed calculated 
to inspire religious terror, and testified the apprehei 
t sions of divine vengeance and indignation. Against 
I such calamity, increased by the deplorable lamentations 
I ' of the clergy, it was in vain that John exerted all h' 
I authority, threatened and punished, and opposed tha 
terrors of his temporal power to their ecclesiasticsi 
censures. It was in vain that he banished some, and 
I confined others; it was in vain that he treated the ad- 
I herents of Langton with rigour, and ordered all thei 
I concubines of the clergy to be imprisoned. Th* 
church conquered by perseverance; and John saw 
himself every day growing more obnoxious and nton^ 
contemptible. The barons, many of whose families 
he had dishonoured by his licenlious amours, 
almost to a man his declared enemies. The clerg|fi 
represented him in the most odioua li^ht to the peoplelj! 
and nothing remained to him but the feeble relics o~ 
Aat power which had been so strongly fixed by In 
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litther, that all his ?ices were liitliorto unable totally 
to overthrow it. 

The pope beheld with much satisfaction al! the 
consequences resulting from the interdict which he 
»Dticipatcd it would produce ; and b_v pronouncing a 
sentence of cxcommunicatioi] against John,bv absolv- 
ing his subjects from their allegiance, and by exciting 
and encouraging the aggressions of the French king, 
the subtle pontiff (brew consternation and terror 
throughout England, and reduced the refractory to the 
verge of ruin. By a humiliating and disgraceful com- 
jiliance with the exorbitant demands of the holy see, 
John once more relieved himself from his emharass- 
ments. Tlie terrors of his situation wrought so power- 
fully on his mind, that, with little difficulty, he was 
induced to take the following extraordinary oath, 
kneeling uimn his knees, and with his hands held up 
between those of the Roman lefjate. 

" I, John, by the grace of Grod, king of England and 
lord of Ireland, in order to expiate my sins, from my 
own free will, and the advice of my barons, give to the 
church of Home, to pope Innocent and his successors, 
the kingdom of England, and all other prerogatives of 
mv crown. I will hereafter hold them as the pope's 
vassal. I will be faithful to God, to the church of 
Rome, to the pope my master, and his successors 
legitimately erected. I promise to pay him a tribute 
of a thousand marks yearly ; to wit, seven hundred 
for the kingdom of England, and three hundred for 
the kingdom of Ireland." Having thus done homage 
to the legate, and agreed to recognise Langton as 
primate, he received the crown, which he had been sup- 
posed to have forfeited, while the legate trampled under 
his feet the tribute whicli John had consented to pay. 
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Notbing warned by his previona dilficultios, John 
again gave the reins to his tyrannical disposition, and 
occasiooed a general rising of the barons throughout 
the kingdom. Reproaches, menaces, and intreaties 
having failed of effect, the monarch found that nothing 
short of compliance with tlieir demands could restore 
peace to tbe nation, or secure his tottering throne. 

f He accordingly promised to meet the barons and grant 
all their demands. 

I The ground where the king's commissioners mei 
the barons was between Staines and Windsor, at m 
place called Runnimede, still held in reverence by 
posterity, as the spot where the standard of freedom 
was first erected in England. There the barons ap- 
peared, with a vast number of knights and warriors, 
on the fifteenth day of June, while those on tiie king's 
part came a day or two after. Both sides encampeA' 
apart, like open enemies. The debates between power 
and precedent are generally but of short continuance. 
The barons, determined on carrying their aims, would' 
admit of few abatements ; and the king's agents being 
for the most part in their interests, few debates ensued, 
After some days, the king, with a facility that was 
somewhat suspicious, signed and sealed the charter 
required of him; a charter which continues in forcttii 
to this day, and is the famous bulwark of Engli(^ 
liberty, known by the uame of Magna Cuarta, 

John, no less impolitic than vicious and tyrannical, 
had scaxcely placed liis signet to the Great Charter, 
when, in direct opposition to its provisions, he resumed 
his former arbitrary and intolerant rule. The barcHis, 
who had placed too great reliance on his subrafssioit 
to them, found themselves in no condition to resist hU 
ouiTAges, and as a last resource they entered into ftT. 
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league with Philip. Eogland icas now reduced to the 
deplorable alternative ol' acknowledging a king whose 
swuy was hateful, or ol" sinking into a mere province 
of France. An event nas, however, hastening on to 
save the kingdom Irom impending ruin. Some dis- 
trust of the French monarch had arisen in the minds 
of the barons, and many had in consequence returned 
to their allegiance. Thus reinforced, John assembled 
a powerful force to oppose bis rival Philip; but his 
ignorance of the tides on the Lincolnshire coast, along 
which his route lay, occasioned the entire loss of his 
carriages, treasures, and baggage. He himself escaped 
with the greatest ditSculty, and arrived at the abbey 
of Swinstead, where his grief for the loss he had sus- 
tained, and the distracted state of his affairs, threw him 
into a fever, which soon appeared to be fataL Next 
day, being unable to ride on horseback, he was carried 
ia a. litter to the castle of Sleaford, and thence 
removed to Newark, where, after having made his 
will, he died, in the tifty-€rst year of his age, and 
eighteenth of his detested reign. 



MAGNA CHARTA. 



Though this Charter is deemed the foundation of 
English liberty, it is only a renewal of the la?ra of 
Edward the Confessor, and the Charters of Henry J,, 
and Henry 11.; and at first it was applicable to the 
barons, knights, and burgesses only, but, as tho princi- 
ples of liberty enlarged, its beneEts became applicable 
to the meanest subject. The most valuable stipulation 
in this Charter, and the grand security of the lives, 
liberties, and properties of Englishmen, is the following 
provision. " No freeman shall be apprehended or 
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! impvisimed, or itisseisetl, or outlawed, or hunished, or 
any ottier way destroyed; nor will we f^o upon hinf, 
I nor will we send upon him, except by the legal judg^ 
' onent ol' his peers, or by the law of the land." Tb* 
«tlpu]atioii iiext in im]X)rtanGe, seems to be the sin^lar 
concession, — " That to no man will we sell, to no tnaA 
will we delay, right and justice." These concesstont 
shew, in a very strong light, the violent conduct and 
iiii(]iiitous practices of the Anglo-Norman princes, ■■ 

HENllV III. SON OF JOHN. 

Then tlie lliird llarry-mamcof}, a king but in name. 

r The joy of the English on being relieverl from th« < 
\ odious tyranny of John, was considerably itatnped bj 
' the ambitions designs of Philip of France, who co»- • 
sidered the present crisis a highly favourable oppofw. 
(unity for accomplishing his views. Luckily for lh»i 
nation, Philip had incurred the displeasure of lh# 
]!>ope, and the ]«ipal authority favoured the people 
in oi^posing his schemes. 

In this disposition of flie people, the claims of any 
liative, with even the smallest pretensions to favour, 
Would ha^ubad a most probable chance of succeerfinff. 

■ A claim was afccordingly made in favour of youi^ ■ 
H«nry, the son of the lato king, who was now but BiM, 
years of age. The earl of Pembroke, a nobleman df 

. great worth and valour, who bad faithfnlly adhered tk, 
John in ail the fluctuations of his fortune, was, at thf . 

■ time of that prince's fteatb, mareschal of England, aiMIi 
consequently al the heat! of the army. This nbUemo> 
determined to supjxirt the declining interests of th«', 

■ young prince, and had liim solemnly crownef) by fl». 
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bishops of Winchester and Bath, at Gloucester. In 
order ako to enlarafc and confirm his own authority 
upon the present occasion, a great council of the barons 
was summoned at Bristol, trhere the earl was chosen 
guardian to the king, and protector of the kingdom. 
His first act was highly pleasing to the people, aud 
reconciled them to the interests of the young prince; 
he made young Henry grant a new charter of liberties, 
which contained very few exceptions from that already 
extorted from his predecessor. 

Henry was, however, a weak prince, and on the 
death of his great friend and adviser, the Earl of 
Pembroke, he suffered himself to be swayed by 
favourites ; in consequence of which, the barons 
became disaffected towards him. Encouragement to 
foreigners was the chief complaint against the king; 
and it was now expected that the people were to be 
no longer aggrieved by seeing such advanced before 
them. But their hopes were quickly disappointed ; 
for the king having married Eleanor, daughter of the 
count of Provence, transferred his affections to the 
strangers of that country, whom he caressed with the 
fondest affection, and enriched with the most impru- 
dent generosity. Places, dignities, and vast treasures, 
were lavished upon them; many young noblemen, 
who were wards to the crown, were married to wives 
of that country ; and when the sources of the king's 
liberality were dried up, he resumed all the grants 
he had formerly made, in order to continue his 
favours. The resentment of every rank of people was 
excited by this mischievous attachment; but their 
anger was scarcely kept within bounds, when they 
saw a new swarm of these intruders come over from 
Gascony, with Isabella, the king's mother, who had 
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been some time Itefore married lo the Count de la 

Marche. To these just causes of complaint were 

L . added the king's unsuccessful expeditions to the coq- 

I ' tment, hia total want of economy, and his oppressivs 

I exactions, which were but the result of the former. 

■ .The kingdom, therefore, waited with gloomy reso- 
l']ution, resolving to take vengeance when the general 

■ ''discontent should arrive at maturity. 

■»i To these temporal discontents, those arising from 
Br>i&e rapacity of the see of Rome were added. The 
Hiclergy of England, while they were contending for 
B*'the power of the pope, were not aware that they were 
B) effectually opposing their own interests ; for the pon- 
I itiff, having by various arts obtained the investiture of 
B^ftll livings and prelacies in the kingdom, failed not to 
Hl'£ll up every vacancy with his own creatures, Hia 
Ht'power being established, he now began to turn it to 
Blliis profit, and to enrich the church by every art of 
Buextortion and avarice. At this time all the chief 
Ht .benefices of the kingdom were conferred on Italians. 
B '.iGreat numbers of that nation were sent over at one 
■t'.-iima to be provided for ; the king's cliaplain alone ifl 
Bytfaid to hare held at once seven hundred ecclesiastical 
B|I. livings. These abuses became too glaring even for 
Wi- the blind superstition of the people to submit to ; 
■%;they rose in tumults against the Italian clergy, pi]' 
Kii.3aged their bams, wasted their fields, and insulted 
Imtheir persons. But these were transient obstacles to 
iMhe papd encroachments. The pontiff exacted the 
ll-'fevenucs of all vacant benefices ; the twentieth of all 
ft (1 ecclesiastical livings without exception ; the third of 
Bi*«uch as exceede<l a huadrcd marks a year, and tbft 
Kiifaalf of such as were held by non-residents : he claimed 
It' tiie goods of all intestate clergymen ; he pretended 
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right of inheriting all money obtained by usury ; 
n>d he levied voluntary contributions on the people. 
The indi^ities irhich tlie people suffered from ^ese 
intruding ecclesiastics were still more oppressive than 
their exactions. On a certain occasion, nhile the 
£nglishwere complaining- of the avarice of their k.ing, 
and bis profusion to foreign iavourites, the pope's | 
legate made his triumphal entry into England, and 
business induced him to visit Oxford before his 
1. He was received there with all possible 
ilendour and ceremony, and the most sumptuous 
iparations were made for his table. One day, as 
le legate's dinner was preparing, several scholars of 
university entered his kitchen, some incited by 
motives of curiosity, others of hunger: while they 
were thus employed in admiring the luxury and 
opulence in which this dignitary was served, and of 
which they were only to be the spectators, a poor Irish 
scholar ventured to beg relief from the cook, who was 
an Italian, as were all the legate's domestics. This 
brutal fellow, instead of giving alms to the poor Irish- 
man, threw a ladle-full of boiling water in his face, 
and seemed to exult in his brutality. The indignity 
so provoked a Welsh student who was near, that, with 
a bow which he happeneil to have in his hand, he shot 
the cook dead with an arrow. The legate, hearing 
the tumult, retired in a fright to the tower of the 
church, where he remained till night-fall. As soon 
as he found that he might retire in safety, he hastened 
to the king, who was then at London, and complained 
to him of the outrage. The king, with hia usual sub- 
mission to the church, appeared in a violent passion, 
and oflfered to give immediate satisfaction by putting 
ofiendera to death. The legate at first seemed b 
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Linsiat upon vengeance, but at length was appeased., 
.by a proper submission from the university. All theij 
scholars of that school which had offended him, tver» . 
ordered to be stripped of their gowns, and go in pro-, 
cession barefooted, with halters about their oecks, to. 
the legate's house, and there were directed humbly to,j 
crave his absolution and pardon. , 

The barons, instigated by Simon Montford, earl of ,'i 
lieicester, rose in a body to oppose Henry's govern- 
ment, and the first place where this formidable con- 
federacy discovered itself was the parliament-hoase,,^ 
where the barons appeared in complete armour. The.| 
king upon his entry, asked them what was their in-,,j^ 
tention; to which they submissively replied, to make -> 
him their sovereign, by confirming his power, and to// 
have their grievances redressed. Henry, who was.^ 
ready enough to promise whatever was demanded,^, 
instantly assured ^em of his intentions to give all j 
possible satisfaction ; and for that purpose summoned „ 
another parliament at Oxford, to digest a new plan, 
of government, and to elect proper persons who were 
to be intrusted with the ctief authority. This par- 
liament, afterwards called the mad pailiament, went 
expeditiously to work upon the business of refor- 
mation. Twenty-four barons were appointed, with,), 
supreme authority, to reform the abuses of the state,, 
;ind Leicester was placed at their head. The first 
&tep was calculated for the good of the people, as it, 
contained the rude outline of the house of commons,^,! 
which makes a part of the constitution at this day.^ 
I They ordered that four knights should bo chosen bj,,, 
I each county, who should inquire into the grievancei 
f their respective constituents, and attend at ihq, 
as'iiiiiff'iiifliamWt' W£iVe,inp^^ of their com-^fj 



they ruahed upon certain death. Some time before, 
the capital of this tribe had been taken by the Tartars, 
and the inhabitants put to the sword; yet there still 
remained numbers of them that were educated in that 
gloomy school of superstition; and one of those under- 
took to murder the prince of England, In order to 
gain admittance to Edward's presence, he pretended 
to have letters to deliver from the governor of Joppa, 
proposing a negociation ; and thus he was permitted 
to see the prince, who conversed with him freely in 
the French language, which the assassin understood. 
In this manner he continued to amuse him for some 
time, being permitted to have free egress and regress 
from the royal apartments. It was on Friday in 
Whitsun-week, that he found Edward sitting in his 
apartment alone, in a loose garment, the weather being 
extremely hot This was the opportunity the infidel 
had so long earnestly desired; and, looking round to 
see if there were any present to prevent him, and finding 
him alone, he drew a dagger from his breast, and at- 
tempted to plunge it into the prince's bosom. Edward 
had just time to perceive the murderers intention, 
and, with great presence of mind, received the blow 
upon his arm. Perceiving tlie assassin about to repeat 
his blow, be struck him at once to the ground with his 
foot ; and, wresting the weapon from his hand, buried 
it instantly in his bosom. The domestics, hearing a 
noise, quickly came into the room, and soon wreaked 
their vengeance on the body of the perfidious wretch, 
who had thus abused the laws of hospitality., The 
wound received by the prince was the more dangerous, 
as having been intlicfcd with a poisoned dagger; aijd 
it soon began to e.\hibit some sympipTas^tha,t|a.pi>^ed 
d timate with meaVxttaft-. 



fatal. He therefore expected li 
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K.^ity, uid made h» will, iCCHsteirted to die in a cause 

■ mdrich he was assured would procure him endless 
m felicity. But his usual good fortune prevailed; an 
■.English surgeon of extraordinary skill, by making 
B;:deep incisions, and cutting away the mortilied parts, 
kicotnpleted the cure, »id restored him to health in little 
P'Aiore than a fortnight. A recovery so unexpected wa* 
Bl<«onsidered by the superstitious army as miraculous; 
Bimor were there wanting some, who alleged that h« 
K owed his safety to the piety of Eleonora his wife, who 
Hieucked the poison from the wound, to save his life, at 
■('tiie hazard of her own. However this be, it is probablft 
Ei'4hat the personal danger he incurred, hy contimiing 
biilfae war in Palestine, might induce hint more readily 
■uto listen to terms of accommodation, which were pro- 
Bi-{>osed soon after by the aoldan of Babylon, He 
F| received that monarches ambassadors in a very haQour< 
■table manner, and concluded a truce with him for ten 
Kijiears, ten weeks, and ten days. Having thus settled 
H the aflfairs of Palestine in the best manner they would 
Lii^iuiit of, he set sail for Sicily, where hearrivefl in 
Biijiafcty^and there he first heard the news of the king** 
bid^ath, as welt as that of his own infant son John. 
^liHe bore the last with resignation, but appeared ex* 
K, treniely afflicted at the death of his father ; at which, 
^ijtvhen the king of Sicily expressed his surprise, hei- 
fa nUerved, that the death of a son was a loss that h0 
t.i might hope to repair, but tliat of a father wasirreparabW 
iuj] , Edn'ard having returned to England, commencea 
t-his reign by a series of cruei severities towards thtf 
fc| JeivF, atid great numbera of litis unhappy race wertf 
Kifla^TilKed t" the popular prejudices of tl»e day. Th* 
K king adarwacds undfirt<M>k an expedition againdl 

■ llewel^sn princ»«f Wwiflsvwhom he eventually trri 
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Dis. They ordained that three seasiona of parlia* I 
t should be regularly held every year; that a ' ^ 
.If. new high sheriff should be annuaJIy elected; tliat no 
unnrardfi or casties should be intrusted to foreigners; 
,iy BO new foreals made; nor the revenues of any coun* 
lijties let to farm. These constitutions were so just, 
:£ .that some of ihem have been continued to the present 
.Fttime; yet it was not the security of the people, but 
>ii the establishment of their own power, that this odious 
m confederacy endeavoured to effect. 
jt , The designs of the barons were impeded, and the 
>i ffalling throne was secured by the vigorous and reso- 
^.1 lute measures adopted by prince Edward, son of the 
(iilung. After restoring order to his father's dominions, 
■citiie young prince entered on an expedition against 
jHthe infidels in the holy land ; yet scarcely had he en- 
i/.tercd on the crusade, when the state of his father's 
<>.<iiealth rendered his return to England necessary. 
(•(liLetters were accordingly written, but before Edward 
hl.wuld arrive, the kintj had expired. Henry died at 
Westminster, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, and 
the fifty-seventh of his reign. He was a prince more 
adapted for private than public life; his ease*, sira- 
i plicity, and good nature, would have secured him that 
tl jhjqipiness in a lower station, of which they deprived 
■111 him upon a throne. However, from his calamities 
the people afterwards derived the most permanent 
blessings ; that liberty which they extorted from his 
weakness, they continued to preserve under bolder 
.1 princes who succeeded him. The flame of freedom 
i.-iliad now diffused itself from the incorporated (owns 
?if ihrough the whole mass of the people, and ever after- 
wards blazed forth at convenient seasons; so that, i 
BToportion as the upper '»bi^^l>kati't\ve ■\ifeO'^\e"«s 
M 3 
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sure to be gainers. , In this contest, tliough theyofteii^j 
kid down their lives, and sufl'erod all the calamities', 

. ^f civil war, yet those calamities were considered ai^ 
,tiothing, when weighed against the advantages ofi 

I freedom and security. 
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^H While the unfortunate Henry was thus vdniy, 
^^^ struggling against the ungovernable spirit oT tis 
subjects, his son and successor, Edward, was eniplDye4; , 
in the holy wars, where he revived the glory of the 
English name,' and made the enemies of Christianity, 
tremble. He had arrived at the city of Acre, ia 
Palestine, just as the Saracens were sitting down to 
besiege it. He soon relieved the place, followed the 
enemy, and obtained maoy victories, wiitch, thougl^ 
splendid, were not decisive. Such, however, were the 
enemies' terrors at the progress of his arms, that tbey; , 
resolved tp destroy by treachery that valiant com- 
mander, whom they could not oppose in the field. A, 
tribe of ^aliomcfan enthusiasts had long kept pOH-- • 
session of an inaccessible mountain in Syria, under th^,, 
command of a petty prince, who went, in the Christiaq 
armies, under the name of the Old Man of the. 
Mountain, and whose subjects were called Assassin^ ; ."] 
whence. we have since borrowed the nauto, to signify a. 
private stabber. These nie-n, wholly devoted to their. 
commander, and inflamed with a detestable super- 
stition, undertook to destrpy any Christian prince .or 
leader who became ol^nOj^ious to their party. It was 
in vaiq,,li3 tlY^^ei4,||>Pnmitl^, .RVpM'i;"^!' V , #1 hV^W 
the dangers th&t awaited tnem, but, resolute to destroy* 
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indthus added the principality to his territory. 
By a cruel policy he ordered all th^ Welsh Bards to be 
put to death; rightly supposing that so long aa the 
people were reminded of the deedsof their forefathers 
they wouldnotreadilysubmit to a conqueror. Edivard's 
Queen was dehvered of a son at Caernarvon, who was 
styled prince of Wales, anJ, ever since, the eldest 
sons of tlie kings of England have been princes of 
Wales so soon as bom. Edward very much reduced 
the power of Scotland, and, had not bis death pre- 
vented, would have completed the conquest of that 
country. He considerably extended the commercial 
interests of his kingdom, and confirmed the Great 
Charter. He also established the third part of the 
" inal council, the house of commons. 



THE SODJTIGATION OF WALES. 

We pause for a moment, to reflect on the firieX 
overthrow of a people, who had for so many age^, 
maintained their liberty and independence. Let tis 
look' back to tliat period when, undisciplined in arms^ 
they fearlessly opposed their naked bodies to the legiiiHS ' 
of Rome; when they met the invader, ere lie had 
polluted with his foot the soil of their country, aWi'tf ' 
contended with him for the home of their fatiiei'il ' 
After repeated but ineffectual sacrifices at the alWot 
liberty they retired to the mountains;, and though thOT 
native land had become the prey of the spoiler, lli^ ' 
at least continued free. Tlie wild harp run^ oh flte 
hills of their refuge, and slill they ctiaunfed the 'M^''' 
of freedom. Years rolled by and found them the SifilC ' 
A race was left after the la|)se of 'ages, tiiat inhei'ltM 
the virtues and lofty valoUr^of 'tli'eWtiH)fi|e'nltoW': i^^ife 
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were not RoiMan captives, and those were not baxon 
thralls. And though conquest at last overtook them, 
their hearts were not subdued; though the hand of 
( the minstrei was deprived of its cunning, and tales of 
[ other times were no longer told in the festive hall, 
^ ftey ceased not to remember their ancestors, and to 
I hand down their glory to posterity. 



EIIWARD It, SON OF EDWARD I. i , 

The next Edtcard-m-entaTd was cruelly slain. 

Edward, though enjoined by his father to prosecute 
"'tiie war with Scotland, after a few inefiectual and 
' feeble eflbrts, relinquished his designs against th«t 
' "country. He took no steps to check the progress of 
'■'Bruce: his march into that country being rather a 
procession of pageantry, than a warlike expedition. 
Bruce, no longer dreading a great conqueror in the 
'field, boldly issued from his retreats, and even ob- 
tained a considerable advantage over Aymar de 
Valence, who commanded the English forces. Young 
Edward looked tamely on, and, instead of repressing 
flie enemy, endeavoured to come to an accommodatioBt 
Tlte English barons, who had been kept under during 
' tfie preceding reign, now saw that the sceptre 
fallen into such feeble hands, that they might re-assMt 
their former independence with impunity. 

Yet farther to estrange tiie affections of his sulijecli^ 

Edward yielded himself entirely to the domination ^^ 

' unworthy favourites, who abused the power reposed tli 

them, and by their insolence escited the jealousy ai ' 

' indignation of the barons. One of these, was Pet«C 

Gaveston, a Gascon knight, who had been emptor 
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in the lerrice of the late king. This youog man soon 
insinuated himself into the affections of his sovereign, 
and, in fact, was adorned witli every accomplishment 
of person and mind that wa^ capable of creating affec- 
tion ; but he was utterly destitute of those qualities of 
heart and understanding, that serve to procure esteem. 
He was beautiful, witty, brave, and active; but then 
he was vicious, effeminate, debauched, and trifling. 
These were qualities entirely adapted to tlie taste of 
the young monarch, and such as be could not thinly 
of living without. He, therefore, took Gaveston into 
his particular intimacy, and seemed to think no rewards' 
equal to his deserts. Even before his arrival at court 
from exile, whither he bad been sent during the reign 
of tlie late king, on account of his debaucheries, 
Edward endowed him with the whole earldom of 
Cornwall, which bad lately fallen to the crown. He 
married him soon after to liis own niece, and granted 
him a sum of two and thirty thousand pounds, which 
the late king had i-eservcd for the maintenance of one 

indred and fort^- knights, who had undcrtakeii ;to 
ry his heart to Jerusalem. ,,j,'^ 

The imperious temper of Gaveston at length rou^d 
barons to attempt bis utter destruction. Diecoy^r- 
ing the place of his retreat, whither he had been sent 
by the king to secure his safety, they executed the 
sentence of their enmity towards him in tlie most 
Bumroary manner. They instantly had bim conveyed 
to a pjace called Blacklow-hlll, where a Welsh execu- 
tioner, provided for that purpose, severed the head 
from the body. There appeared a deejier spirit of 
cnielty now entering the nation,, than bad been known 

times of barbarism and ijgpo^ajfj^^ , It is ppobable 

it the mutual slaughters committed by t1\«C^m'a.'^'a% 



I md Saracens upon each other, in the crusadee, made. 

I the people familiar with blood, and taught Christians. 

to butcher each other with the same alacrity with which 

they were seen to destroy infidels, to whom they 

SBldora {jave any quarter. 

The king's grief for the loss of his favourite was 

somewhat diverted by a. fresh expedition against 

' Scotland, which terminated, however, in tlie complete 

discomfiture of Edward's army in the battle of Ban- 

[ nockbum. This failure caused disaflection among 

( the barons; and Edward once more sought in the 

company of a favourite, a consolation for the trouble* 

that gathered round him. This second minion, was 

> Hugh !e Despenser, a young man of noble English 

I femily, of some merit, and very engaging accomplish- 

I tnents. His father was a person of a much more 

i estimable character than the son ; he was venerable 

I from his years, and respected through life for his 

f wisdom, his valour, and his integrity. But these 

\ excellent qualities were all dimiqished and vililied, 

t from the moment he and his son began to share the 

j king's favour. The turbulent barons, and Lancaster 

I at their head, regarded them as rivals, and taught the 

people to despise those accomplishments that only 

served to eclipse their own. The king, equally weak 

and unjust in his attachments, instead of profiting by 

the wisdom of his favourites, endeavoured to strenglhea 

himself by their power. For this purpose he married 

the young Spenser to his niece ; settled upon him 

some very large possessions in the marches of Wales; ■ 

and even dispossessed some lords unjustly of their 

estates, in order to accumulate tliem upon his favourite. 

I'his was a pretext for which the king's enemies had 

-ieen hug seeking: the earls of Lancaster and Hereford 
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I flevr to arms; and the lords Audley and Amori, who 

■ bad been dispossessed, joined them with all their 

■ forces. Their first measure was to require the king 
I to dismiss or confine his favourite,the young Spenser j 
^inenacing him, in case of a refusal, with a determi- 
K nation to obtain their wishes by force. This request 

■ was scarcely urged, when they began to shew their 
^Tesolutionlohaveredress, by pillaging and destroying 
I the lands of young Spenser, and burning his housps. 

■ Tlie estates of the father soon after shared the same 
tfete; and the insurgents, having thus satiated theni- 
w Belves with tlie plunder of this most opulent family, 
I marched to London, to indict with their own haniJs 

■ tiiat punishment which had been denied to their re- 

■ monstrances. Finding a free entrance into the city, 
^tiiey so intimidated the parliament, that a sentence 
Bfras procured of perpetual exile against the two 
BBpensers, and a forfeiture of their fortunes and estates. 
■IBut an act of this kind, extorted by violence, was 
Bmot likely to bind the king any longer than necessity 
■leorapelled him. Some time after, having assembled 
mti small army to punish one of those barons, who had 
mSered an indignity to the queen, he thought it a 
■ceonvenient opportunity to take revenge on all his 
B^emies at once, and to recall the two Spensers, whose 
Btompany he so ardently desired. In this manner the 
Bicivil war was rekindled, and the country once moro 
Ebvolved in all the horrors of slaughter and devastation. 
B Edward's troubles were increased by the disaffection 
Bof Isabella, the queen consort, who, aided by one 
■Soger Mortimer, her paramour, succeeded in exciting 
Ba general revolt in her favour. The unfortunate 
fcfivourite, Despenser, and his father, were the first 
Brictims to their revenge ; but they stopped wqV m "Jntve 
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^^HlBiiTse till they had eSected the deposition dF the kin^^ 
^B iJiimseir, who, heing taken prisoner, was arraigned 
as a criminal and committed tu the tower. The 
deposed monarch but a short time survived his mis- 
^^ fortunes; hewassent from prison to prison, a wretched 
^^^Btfutcast, and the apart of his Inhuman keepers. He 
^^B]ud been at first consigned to the custody of the earl 
^^Bsf Leicester; but this nobleman shewing some marks 
^^H|Of respect and pity, he was taken out of his hands, 
^^■•nd deHvered over to lord Berkeley, Maltravera, knd 
^^HGoumay, who were intrusted with the charge of guard- 
^^Vftlg him, each for a month. Whatever his treatment 
^^■^firomlord Berkeley might have been, the other two 
^^K aeemed resolved that he should enjoy none of the 
^^V twmforls of life while in their custody. I'hey practised 
^^K every kind of indignity upon him, as if their design 
^H had been to accelerate his death by the bitterness of 
^^B bis sufferings. Among other acts of brutal oppression, 
^^H it is said that they shaved him for sport in the open 
^^m fields, using water from a. neighbouring ditch. The 
^^H ^nius of the people must have been greatly debased, 
^^V cr they would never have permitted such indecencies 
^^P to be practised on a monarch, whose greatest fault wa» 
^^m the violence of his friendships. He is said to have 
^^1 borne his former indignities with patience, but all 
^^K fortitude forsook him upon this occasion; he looked 
^^L uponhie merciless insulterswithanairof fallen majesty, 
^^H And, bursting into tears, exclaimed, that the time might 
^^H come when he should be more decently attended. 
^^V This, however, was but a vain expectation. As his 
^^m persecutors saw that his death might not arrive, even 
^^K Hnder evei^' cruelty, till a revolution had been mads 
^^K ID his favour, they resolved to rid themselves of their 
^^Kjbars by deslrojing him at once. Accordingly, hii 
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I keepers, Gournay aad Maltravers, repaired to 
(erkeley castle, where E<lwar(i was then confined ; 

1 having concerted a method of putting him to 

without any external signs of violence, they 

threw him on a. bed, holding him down by a table, 

1 tliey placed over him. They then ran a horu 

e up his body, through which they conveyed a rod- 

t iron; and thus burned his bowels without dis- 
figuring his body. By this cruel arti6ce, they ex- 
pected to have their crime concealed; but hii> horrid 
shrieks, which were heard at a distance from the caslle, 
gave a suspicion of the murder; and the whole was 
soon after divulged, by the confession of one of tiie 
accomplices. Misfortunes liko his must ever create 
pity; and a punishment so disproportionate lo the suf- 
ferer's guilt, must wipe away even many of those faults 
which were justly imputable to this prince. He left 
two sons and two daughters: Edward III. was his 
eldest son and successor; John died young; Jane was 
afterwards married to r>avid Bruce, King of Scol- 

Iaod; and Eleanor was tbe wife of lleginald. Count 
tfOueldres. 



BDWABD III. SOM UF EDWAHD II. 



EdKwrd the Ihird-ntenar justly ri 



Edward the Third possessed spirit and abilities 
nifiicient to revenge the cruelties perpetrated against 
his father. Having secured the favour of his subjects, 
by moderation in government and valour in the field, 
ha was quickly enabled to root up the power of Mor- 
J,;tinier and the queen. The former was taken prisoner. 



and immediately executed; nhila the more giiilty 
queen was treated with greater lenity, l>eing confined 
for lire in the castle of Risings, with a pension or 
three thousand pounds a-year. 

Having thus freed himself from the principal en^- ^ 
mies to his government, Edivard turned his atten- 
I tirin towards France, the crown of which country he 
I claimed in right of his mother, Isahella, daughter to 
I Philip the Fair and rightful heir to the crown. After 
I 'S> series of minor successes, the arms of Edward,, 
I 'effected the total overthrow of France, in the roemo- 
I luble battle of Cressy, in which it is said, the English 
I fint made use of artillery. 

I ■■ About three in the afternoon, the famous battle ot^ 
I "Cressy began, by the French king's ordering the 

■ "Gfenoese archers to charge ; but they were so fatigued 

■ "■with their march, that the-y cried out for a h'ttle rest" 
V'belbre they should engag«. The Count d'Alenijon, 
K^1>eing intbrmed of their petition, rode up, and reviled 

■ ■tiiem as cowards, commanding them to begin the 

■ 'oijset without delay. Their reluctance to begin was 
I sffll more increased by a heavy shower which fell that 
I instant, and relaxed their bow-strings, so that the 
I discharge they made produced very little effect. On 
I the other hand, the English archers, who kept their 

I bows in cases, and were favoured by a sudden gleam,, 
I of sunshine that rather dazzled the enemy, let fly their 
I arrows so thick, and with such good aim, that nothing 
I w^ to be seen among the Genoese but hurry, terror, 
I 'md dismay. The young Prince of Wales had pre- 
I tence of mind to take advantage of their confusion, 
I and to lead on his line ta the charge. The Frenph 
k -cavalry, however, commanded by the Count d'Alen- 
ft^/i, H'heelinn' round, sustained (he combat, andbe^an ,, 



to hem the English round. The Earls of Arundel 
and Northampton now came in to assist the prince, 
who appeared foremost in every shock, and, whererer 
he appeared, turning the fortune of the day. The 
battle now raged around him, and the valour of a boy 
filled even veterans with astonishment But their 
surprise at his courage couM not give way to their 
fears for his safety. As the two earls were appre- 
hensive that some mischance might happen to him in 
the end, an officer was despatched to the king, 
desiring that succours might be sent to the prince's 
relief. Edward, who had all this time, with great 
tranquillity, viewed the engagement from a wind-miUi 
demanded, with seeming deliberation, if his son were 
dead; but being answered that he still lived, and was 
giving astonishing instances of his valour; "Then tell 
my generals," cried the king, "that he shall have no 
assistance from me; thehonourofthjsday shall be his; 
let him shew himself worthy the profession of arms, 
and let bim be indebted to his own merit alone for 
victory." This speech, being reported to the prince 
and his attendants, inspired them with new courage; 
they made a fresh attack upon the French cavalry, 
and Count d'Alenqon, their bravest commander, was 
slain. This was the beginaing of their total over- 
throw: the French, being now without a competent 
leader, were thrown into confusion: the Welsh in- 
lantry rushed into the midst of the conflict, and 
despatched with their long knives those who had 
survived the fury of the former onset. It was in vain 
that the King of France seemed almost singly to 
maintain the combat: he endeavoured to animate his 
few followers, both by his -voice and example; but 
the victory was too decisive to be res\slei". \i\i^e\ie 
n3 



was yet endeavouring to face Ibe enemy, John fie 
Hainault seized the reins of his horse, and, hirnlng. 
him round, carried him off the Geld of battle. In thik 
engagemenf, thirty thousand of the French wew 
killed; and, among this number, were John, King of 
Bohemia; James, King of Majorca; Ralph, Duke of 
Lorrain, nine counts, four and twenty bannerets, 
tivelve hundred knights, fifteen hundred gentlemen, 
and four thousand men at arms. There is sometliing 
remarkable in the fate of the Bohemian monarch, 
who, thongh blind, was yet willing to share in the 
engagement. This unfortunate prince, inquiring tho 
fete of the day, was told that all was lost, and his son 
Charles obliged to retire desperately wounded; and 
that the Prince of Wales bore down everything before 
fcim. Having received this information, blind as he 
was, he commanded Ins knights to lead him into the 
t hottest part of the battle against the young warrior ; 
- accordingly, four of then) rushed with him into th« 
thickest part of the enemy, and they were all quickly 
' slain. 

The whole French army took to flight, and were 

put to the sword by the pursuers, till niabt stopped 

»^the carnage. The king, on his return to (he cainp^ 

> flew into the arms of the Prince of Wales, and ex- 

t claimed, '' Mv valiant son ! continue as you have 

» tegun; jou have acquitted yourself nobly, and are 

I yorthy of the kingdom that will be your inheritance." 

» The next morning was foggy; and a ]iarty of the 

^ Wlitia of Rouen, coming tojoin the French army, were 

'routed by the English at the first onset; many more 

I also were decoyed by some French standards, which 

victors pUoed on the mountains, and to which 

W^gitins resorted, where they were cut in pieces with- 
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t maroy. Never was s Tictoiy more se&sonabU, or 
bloody, to tbe English than this. Notwith- 
tanding the great slaughter of the enemy, the con- 
jnerois lost but one esquire, three knights, and a few 
f inferior rank. The crest of the King of Bohemia 
i three ostrich feathers, with this motto, IcA dierty 
4ich signifies, in the German language, "J serve." 
was thought to be a proper prize to perpeluatp 
a victory: it was accordingly added (o the arms of 
> Prince of Wales, and it has been adopted by all 
b sticceEsors, 

(" While Edward was engaged in these contests with 
e French, his queen, Philippa, met the Scots, who, 
tnder Bruce their king, had invaded the country, and 
)nly defeated their forces, but returned bringing 
b prisoner the Scottish monarch. 
[|-Another victory was also shortly after obtained 
jainst the French at Poictiers, and an advantageous 
peace was concluded with that country; still, however, 
the English monarch experienced much annoyance 
from the wavering, and unsettled disposition that pre- 
vailed on the continent. TTie latter years of Edward 
were embittered by the loss of his son, Edward the 
Black Prince, whose talents and virtues had given 
promise to England of a worthy successor to the 
Ilirone, The old monarch, deserted by his former 
friends, and in a good measure stripped of his power, 
&t lengtli, expired, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 
and fitty-first of his reign. 

It was in this reign that the order of the Garter was 
instituted; the number received into Which was to 
consist of twenty-four persons, besides the king. A 
vulgar story prevails, but unsupported by any ancient 
jrity, that the Countess of Salisbury, at & hall. 
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happening to drop her garter, the king took it up^ 
and presented it to her with these words, "JTomaoH 
qai Ttial y pense :" Evil to him that evil thinks. This 
I accident is said to have given rise to the order and 
( motto; it being the spirit of the times to mix 
I love and war together, and for knights to plume them- 
I selves upon the shghtest tokens that their mistresses 
were pleased to bestow. 

Edward had many children by bis queen, Philippe 
of Hainault; his eldest son, the Black Prince, (lied 
before him, but he left a, son, named Richard, who 
I succeeded to the throne. 

At this time lived Wickliffe, the first rcfonner of 
I rtfligion. 



SICHAPD IT. SON OF EDWARD THE SLACK FSINCE. 



Biekard ihe leemA-monTord v 



Rtchard the Second on his accession to the throne, 
' bad scarcely completed his eleventh year. Serious 
disturbances arose in the very beginning of his reign, 
caused by the oppression still exercised towards the 
\ common people, who had not as yet arrived at any 
I participation in the benefits of the Great Charter. 
t The imposition of the potUtax, a revolting and dis- 
gusting measure, occasioned the flame of discontent 
, to burst forth simultaneously in all its strength. 

A blacksmith, well known by the name of Wat 
Tyler, was the first that excited the people to arms. 
The tax-gatherers, coming to this man's house while he ' 
s work, demanded payment for his daughter, which 
he refused alleging that she was under the age men- 
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tioned i» the act. One of the brutal collectors in- 
sisted ,oij her being a, full-grown woman, and imme- 
diately attempted giving a very indecent proof of his 
assertion. This provoked the father to such a degree, 
that he iostantly struck him dead with a blow of his 
hammer. The by-standers applauded his spirit, and 
one, and all, resolved to defend bis conduct. He was 
considered as a champion in the cause, and appointed 
the leader and spokesman of the jieople. It is easy to 
imagine tlie disorders committed by this tumultuous 
rabble: the whole neighbourhood rose in arms; they 
burned and plundered wherever they came, and 
revenged upon their former masters all those uisults 
which they had long sustained with impunity. As 
the discontent was general, the insurgents increased 
in proportion as they approached the capital. The 
flame soon propagated itself into Kent, Hertfordshire, 
Surrey, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and 
Liucoln. They were found to amount to above a 
hundred thousand men by the time they arrived at 
Blackheatli; whence they sent a message to the king, 
who had taken shelter in the Tower, desiring a con- 
ference with him. With this message Richard was 
desirous of complying, but was intimidated by their 
fierce demeanor. In the mean time they had entered 
the city, burning and plundering tlie bouses of such 
as were obuo.xious from their power, or remarkable 
for their riches. Tiiey broke into the Savoy Palace, 
belonging to the Duke of Lancaster, and put several 
of his attendants to death. Their animosity was par- 
ticularly levelled against tlie lawyers, to whom they 
showed no mercy. Such was the vehemence of their 
fury, that the king began to tremble for bis own 
safety; and, knowing that the Tower was not capable 
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-of standing against an assault, be went out among 
them, and desired to know their demands. They noir 
made a very humble remonstrance, requiring a ge- 
neral pardon, the abolition of slavery, i'reedom of com- 
merce in market-towns, and a Used rent, instead df 
those services required by the tenure of villanage. 
As these rec[uests were reasonable, the king fiooa 
complied; and charters were accordingly made out, 
ratifying; the grant. In the mean time, another body 
of these insurgents had broken into the Tower, and 
murdered the primate and the treasurer, with soma 
other persons of distinction. They then divided them^ 
selves into bodies, and took up their quarters in difr 
fercnt parts of the city. At the head of one of theSB 
was Wat Tyler, who led his men into Sraithfiel^ 
where he was met by the king, who invited hia 
to a conference, under a pretence of hearing and 
redressing his grievances. Tyler, ordering his com^' 
panions to retire till he should give thorn a eignal^ 
boldly ventured to meet the king in the midst of hit 
retinue; and accordingly began the confereneJki 
The demands of this demagogue are censured by aH' 
the historians of the time, as insolent and extravs-' 
gant; and yet nothing can be more just than thoM 
they have delivered for him. He required that ^1 
slaves should be set free ; that all commonagee should 
be open to the poor as welt as the rich ^ and that a 
general pardon should be passed for the late outrages. 
Whilst he made these demands, he now and then 
lifted up his sword in a menacing manner; which 
insolence so raised the indignation of William 
Walworth, then mayor of London, attending on 
king, that without considering the danger to which 
exposed his Majesty, he stunned Tyler with a blow 



hia mace; wlme one of the king's knishts riding up, 
despatcbed him with his sword. The mutineers, 
seeing their leader full, prepared themselves to take 
revenge; and their bows were now bent for execu- 
tion; when Richard, though not fift€sen years of age. 
rode up tu (he rebels, and with admirable presence of 
mind, cried out, "What, mj people, will vou then 
kill your king? Be not concerned for the loss of your 
leader; I myself will now bo your general; follow 
me into the field, and you shall have whatever you 
desire." The awed multitude immediately desisted; 
they followed the king, as if mechanically, into the 
fields; and there he granted them the same charter 
that he had before given to their companions. 

Richard suffered many disquietudes from the ambi- 
tious designs of his uncles, the Dukes of Lancaster, 
York, and Gloucester, but he at length succeeded in 
freeing himself and his government from the trammels 
of their authority. The Duke of Hereford, who had 
been banished the kingdom, on a suspicion of treason, 
succeeded to the dukedom of Lancaster, on the death 
of his father, John of Gaunt; and, taking advantage 
of the king's iinpopularity, he returned to England, 
for the professed purpose of being installed in his new 
dukedom, but with the real design of possessing him- 
self of the crown. At this critical juncture, Richard 
was absent on an expedition against Ireland; and 
tliough he returned thence innmediately on receiving 
information of Lancaster's designs, he found his sub- 
jects so little disposed to support his authority, that 
he ' solicited a conference with his disturber. For 
tliis purfiose, Henry appointed him to meet at a castle 
within about ten miles of Chester, where he came the 
nest day with hia whole army. RleWatd, wVo ftva ist^ 
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before Iiad been brought thither by the Earl of Nor»* 
umberUDd, descrying his rival's appToacb from n» 
walls, went down to receive him; while tbe diilab^ 
. alter some ceremony, entered the castle in oomph 
armour; only his head was bare, in compliment i| 
the fallen king. Richard received him with that op4l 
air for which he had been remarkable, and ki ~ 
bade him welcome. " My lord the king," retumi 
Henry, with a cool respectful bow, "I am coil 
sooner than you appointed, because your people srt^ 
that for two- and -twenty years you have govemflt 
with rigour and indiscretion. They are very ill sat 
fied with your conduct; but, if it please God, 1 miSi 
help you to govern them better for the time to comdl 
To this declaration the king made no other answA 
than this: "Fair cousin, since it pleases you,i< 
pleases us bkewise." i' 

But the duke's haughty answer was not the c 
mortification the unfortunate Richard was to endum] 
Afcer a short conversation with some of the kingH 
attendants, Henry ordered the king's horses to I 
brought out of the stable : and two wretched animd 
being produced, Richard was placed upon one, an 
his favourite, the Earl of Salisbury, upon the othril 
In this mean equipage they rode to Chester, and ««t 
conveyed to the caatle, with a great noise of Irunipi 
and through a vast concourse of people, who w^ 
no way moved at the sight. In this manner he »i 
led triumphantly along, firom town to lonn, amidl 
multitudes who scolfed at him, and extolled his riva^ 
"Long live the good Duke of Lancaster, our de- 
liverer!" was the general cry; but as for the king, 
to use the pathetic woi-da of the poet, " none cri« 
GotI biess hitn." Thuii, after repeated iodignitii 
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he was confined a close prisoner in the Tower; there, 
if possible, to under<fo a still greater variety of stu- 
died insolence, and flagrant contempt. The wretched 
monarch, humbled in this manner, began to lose the 
pride of a king with the splendours of royalty, and 
his spirit sunk to his circumstances, Tliere was no 
great difficulty, therefore, in inducing him to sign 
a. deed, by which he renounced his crown, as being 
unqualified for governing the kingdom. Upon this 
resignation the duke founded his principal claim: 
but, willing to fortify his pretensions with every ap- 
pearance of justice, he called a parliament, which was 
readily brought to approve and confirm his claims. 
A frivolous charge, consisting of thirty -three articles, 
was drawn up, and found valid against the king; 
upon which he was solemny deposed, and the Duke 
of Lancaster elected in his stead, by the title of 
Henry IV. Thus began the contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, which, for many 
years after, deluged the kingdom with blood, and yet, 
in the end, contributed to settle and confirm the con- 
stitution. 

When Richard was deposed, the Earl of Northum- 
berland made a motion in the house of peers, de- 
manding the advice of parliament with regard to the 
future treatment of the deposed prince. To this they 
replied, that he should he imprisoned in some secure 
place, where his friends and partisans should not be 
able to find him. This was accordingly put in prac- 
tice; but, while he still continued alive, the usurper 
could not remain in safety. Indeed, some con- 
spiracies and commotions which followed soon after, 
induced Henry to wish for Richard's death ; in conse- 
quence of which, one of those assassitu \\ia.\. ktc I'^xi.'&.'V 



in every court, ready to commit the most horrid 
crimes for reward, went down to the place of this . 

I unfortunate monarch's confinement, in the caslle of 
I Pomfret, and with eight of his followers, rushed into his 
f apartment. The king, concluding that their desiga 
was to take away his hfe, resolved not to fall unre- 
venged, but to sell it as dearly as he could; wherefore 
wresting a pole-axe from one of the murderers, he . 
[ soon laid four of their number dead at his feet 
I Sut he was at lengtli overpowered and struck dead 
I by the blow of a pole-axe ; although some assert that 
he was starved in prison. Thus died the unfortunate 
Hichard, in the thirty -fourth year of his age, and tha 
twenty-third of his reiga. Though his conduct wa» 
1 Hameable, yet the punishment he suffered was greater 
than his offences ; and in the end, his suflferings made 
more converts to his family and cause, than ever his 
most meritorious actions could have procured them. 
He left no posterity, either legitimate or otherwise. 
1 It was during this reign that Wickhffe began to , 
propagate his doctrines; and he has the honour of. 
being the first person who had sagacity to see through , 
» the errors of the church of Rome, and courage enough 
I to attempt a reformation. He denied the doctrine of 
.the real presence, the supremacy of the church of 
I Rome, and the merit of monastic vows. He main- 
i(,itained that the Scriptures were the sole role of faith; . 
ill that the church was depeudent on the state ; that the j 
k clergy ought to possess no estates: and that thel 
'J Dumerous ceremonies of the church were hurtful tal 
1 true piety. J 
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\e fourth Henry-meneppod the government claimM, 
e next, Henry-miimond, at Agincourt fam'd ; 
nry the sixtk-midadabe bore sway, 
yith whom the Lancastrian house pass"d away. 



HENRY IV. SON OF JOHN OF OAUNT, DUKB OP 
LANCASTER, FOURTH SON OF EDWARD III. 



The fourth Hennj-meneppod the gov 



Henhv quickly discovered that the throne of an 
'*Uaurper is a hed of thorns- Scarcely had he seated 
himself on the throne, when a conspiracy was entered 
into between the barons to remove him j'rom his seat; 
an accident, however, ga,ve Henry timely notice of 
their intentions, and his promptitude and resolution 
"'dispelled the storm that threatened him. The French 
' 'and the Scots taking advantage of the disturbances 
that harassed the kingdom, again menaced England; 
and though these evils also were averted by the mar- 
tial skill of Henry, a second rebellion, at tlie head of 
which was the Earl of Northumberland, gave the 
; fresh disquietude. Indeed, no sooner "aa^ c 
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disadectioD been put doivn, than another succeeded 
to it; and the reign of the fourth Henry present! 
L BttLe beyond a series of intestine commotions, alike 
I flubreraire of kingly authority and the peopled 
■ welfare. I 

I Henry endeavoured to support his wavering author 
I rity by paying deference to the clergy; at whose sug- 
I gestion he cruelly persecuted the followers of WickliiTe. 
I He also conceded more power to the commons* 
I house of parliament, than had usually been vested 
I in that assembly. But while the king thus laboured, 
I not without success, to retrieve the reputation he had 
I lost, his son, Henry, Prince of AValea, seemed equally 
I bent on incurring the public aversion. He became 
I notorious for all kinds of debauchery; and ever chosQ 
I to he surrounded by a set of wretches, who took prid^ 
I i|i| committing the most illegal acts, with the princ^ 
[ at their bead. The king was not a little mortiGe4 
[ at this degeneracy in his eldest son, who seemedL 
I entirely forgetful of his station, although he had air 
I ready exhibited repeated proofs of his valour, con^ 
duct, and generosity. Such were the excesses into, 
which he ran, that one of his dissolute companious.: 
I having been brought to trial before Sir WiUiavb 
I Gascoign, chief justice of the King's Bench, fopi 
[ some misdemeanour, the prince was so exasperatedi 
[ at the issue of the trial, that he struck the judge ia> 
I opeu court The venerable magistrate, who knew the- 
reverence tliat was due to bis station, behaved with a 
[ dignity that became his ol^ce, and immediately orderod , 
I the prince to be comuiitled to prison. When this trass- 1 
[ ' action was reported to the king, who was an exeelleat 
I jw'^gs of mankind, lie could not help exclaiming in. a 
I ,jtra])Bport, " Happy is the king that has a magistrate 
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pon Euch I 
n nillmg ■ 



idowed with courage to execute the laws upon 
h offender; still more happy^, in having a son 

6 submit to such a chastisement" This, in feet, is 

tee of the first great instances we read in the English 
istory, of a magistrate doing justice in opposition 
r power; since, upon many former occasions, we 

itid the judges only ministers of royal caprice. 

"'Henry, whose health had for some time been de- 
clining, did not long outlive this transaction. He 
Was subject to fits, which bereaved him, for the time, 
of his senses ; and which, at last, brought on the near 
approach of death, at Westminster. As hia consti- 
tution decayed, his fears of losing the crown redoubled 
even to a childish anxiety. He could not be persuaded 
to sleep, unless the royal diadem were laid upon his 
pillow. He resolved to take the cross^ and fight the 
cause of the pilgrims to Jerusalem, and even imparted 
his designs to a great council, demanding their opinions 
relative to his intended journey: but his disorder in- 
creasing to a violent degree, he was obliged to lay 
aside his scheme, and to prepare for a journey of mtieh 
greater importance. In this situation, as he was one 
day in a violent paroxysm, (he Prince of Wales took «p 
the crown and carried it away ; but the king soon after 
recovering his senses, and missing the crown, de- 
manded what had become of it. Being iDformcd that 
the Prince of Wales had carried it off: "What!" 
said the king, " would he rob me of my right before 
my death?" But the prince, just then entering the 
room, assured his father that he had no such motives 
in what he had done, went and replaced the crown 
where he had found it, and having received his 
_father's blessing, dutifully retired. The king was 
th his last fit while he was at hie devotions 
o3 
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before the slirine of St. Etlward the Conregsor in 
Westminster Abbey; and thence he was carried to 
the Jerusalem Chamber. When he had recovered 
from his swoon, perceiving himself in a strange place, 
be desired to Itnow where he was, and if the apartl- 
ment had any particular name: being informed that 
it was called the Jerusalem Chamber, he aaid, that 
he then perceived a prophecy was fulfilled, which de^ 
clared that he should die in Jerusalem. Thus sayings 
and recommending his soul to his Maker, he sooq 

.fter expired, in the forty-seventh year of his age, 

,iid the fourteenth of his reign. 



Tlie next Heiiri/-muinond at Agincourl fain'd. 

). Therb are few readers who have not followed the 
"merry Hal" through the whole course of his com- 
panionship with the facetious Falstaff. Shakespeare 
has happily delineated the character of this monarch, 
while Prince of Wales, in the inimitable scenes which 
he has contrived between "Hal" and that "tun of 
man." No sooner, however, had Henry ascended the 
' throne, than he abandoned the low associates with 
whom he had connected hiraseif, and reformed hiif 
own behaviour. The persecution of the WickliflStea 

* Was zealously pursued in the beginning of this reign; 

r and their great champion and leader, Lord Cobham, 
tSter eluding hia enemies for some time, at length fell 
into their hands, and was executed with unheard of 
barbarities. To draw the public mind from the con- 
templation of these horrible cruelties, Henry under- 
took an cvpedttion against France. The usual success 
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of tlie Euglibh anns was not manifested in the opening 
of tliis campaign, and Henry deemed it advisable to 
retread his ste]» and leave the country. His retreat 
was, hoHever, intercepted; and on arrivine; near the 
plains of Agincourt, he there discovered the vrhoLe 
Pneicli, array drawn up to oppose his farther progress, 
', ,j^q situation could be more unfavourable than that 
mivrfatoh be then found himself His army was wasted 
with disease, the soldiers' spirits worn down with 
iatiguei they were destitute of provisions, and dis* 
oouraged by their retreat. Their whole body scarcely 
amounted to half the number which had disembarked 
at Harfleur; and these were to sustain the shock of 
an enemy six times their number, headed by expert 
generals, and plentifully supplied with provisions. 
This disparity, as it depressed the English, so it raised 
the courage of the French in proportion; and so con- 
fident were they of success, that they began to tieat 
for the ransom of their prisoners. Henry, on the 
other hand, though sensible of his extreme danger, 
did not omit any circumstance that could assist his 
situation. As the enemy were so much superior, he 
drew up his army on a narrow ground between two 
woods, which guarded each flank ; and he patiently 
espected in that position, (lie attack of the enemy. 
The Constable of France was at the head of one army; 
ud Henry himself, with Edward Duke of York, 
eocamanded the other. For a time botli armies, as if 
afinid to begin, kept silently gazing at each other, 
bnlher being willin£r to break their ranks by making 
tile onset; which Henry perceiving, with a cheerfiil 
fiOUBtenance cried out, " My friends, since they will 
not'begin, it is ours to set them the example: come 
OH) and the Blessed Trinity be our protection'-" 
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Upon this, the whole anny set forward with a shoij^ 
vhile the French still continued to wait their appro^n 
with intrepidity. The English archers, nho had he^jf, 
long famous for therr gi'eat skill, first let fly a showei^ 
of arrows three feet long, which did great execufioU 
The French cavalry advancing to repel these, two 
hundred bowmen, who lay till then concealed, nsiiur 
on a sudden, let fly among them, and produced sucn 
a confusion, that the archers threw by their arrow*|«. 
and, rushing in, fell upon them sword in hand. Thr 
French at first repulsed the assailants, who werJ, 
enfeebled by disease but they soon made up the defeci 
by their valour; and, resolving to conquer or did, 
burst in upon the enemy with such impetuosity, tlia! 
the French were soon obliged to give way. ' j^_ 

In the mean time, a body of English horse, whict 
had been concealed in a neighbouring wood, rushii^ 
out, flanked the French infantry, and a general dis- 
order began to ensue. The first line of the eneifi; 
being routed, the second lino advanced to interru] 
the progress of the victory. Henry, therefore, alighti ,^^ 
from his horse, presented himself with an undaunted 
countenance, and at tlie head of his men, fought oi 
foot, encouraging some, and assisting others. Eighteen. 
French Cavaliers, who were resolved to kill him m 
die in the attempt, rushing from the ranks togothe^. 
advanced, and one of them stunned the king with^ 4 
blow of his battle-axe. They then fell U])on him in 
in ft hody; and he was on the point of sinking und^r 
their blows, when David Gam, a valiant Welshmaik 
aided by two of his countrymen, came to his assistancMki 
and soon turned the attention of the assajfants fron 
the king to themselves, till at length, being over& 
potrerttijthey teH dead at his feet. Henry had by 



this time recovered his senses; and fresh troops ad- 
ViLncing to liis relief, the eighteeu French cavaliers 
were bUid ; upon which he knighted the Welshmen 
H'ho liad so valiantly fallen In his defence. The heat 
of the engagement Btill increasing, Henry's courage 
seemed also to increase, and the inost dangerous 
situation was where he fought in person : hts brother, 
vrho was stunned by a blow, fell at his feel ; and while 
tlie king 'was piously endeavouring to succour him, 
he received another blow himself, which threw him 
upon his knees. But he aooD recovered; and leading 
on his troops with fresh ardour, they ran headlong 
upon Ihe enemy, and put them into such disorder, 
that their leaders could never after bring them to the 
charge. The Duke of A!en(}on, who commanded ths ■ 
second line, seeing it fly, resolved, by one desperate 
stroke, to retrieve the fortune of the day, or fait in 
the attempt Wheref)re, running up to Henry,iftnd 
at the same time crying atoud that he was the Duke 
of Alentjon, he discharged such a blow on his head, 
that it carried off part of the king's helmet; while, 
in the mean time, Henry, DOt having been able p 
vrkrA off the blow, returned it by striking the duke.tp 
the ground, and he was soon killed by the surround- 
ing crowd, all the king's efforts to save him proving 
in^ectual. In this manner the French were orer- 
thrbtrn in every part of the field: from their number, 
behig crowded into a very narrow space, they were 
int^pable of either flying or making any resistance ; 
so that they covered the ground with heaps of slain. 
After all appearance of opposition was over, the 
English had leisure to make prisoners ; and having 
adv&nced with uiunterrupted success to the open plain, 
they there eaw the remains of the French rear-guard. 
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which still maintained a show of opposition. At tE 



same time was heard an alarm from behind, whi^ 
proceeded from a number of peasants who had fallas 
upon the English baggage, and were putting tholie 
who guarded it to the sword. Henry, now seeing tue 
enemy on all sides of him, began to entertain appr*- 
hensions from his prisoners, the number of who^ 
exceeded even that of his army. He thought it n*^ 
cessary, therefore, to issue general orders for putting 
them to death ; but, on the discovery of the certainTf 
of his victory, he stopped the slaughter, and was sl~' 
able to save a great number. This severity tamishel 
the glory which his victory would otherwise have 
quired ; but all the heroism of that age is tinctured 
with barbarity. 

The French power, though greatly weakened, was 
not subdued; and it required all the military skill 
and intrepidity of Henry to preserve the advantages 
he had obtained, and to make farther progress in his 
designs. At a time when his glory had nearly reached 
its summit, and both crowns were just devolved upon 
him, he was seized with a fistula; a disorder which, 
from the unskilfulness of the physicians of the times, 
soon became mortal. Perceiving his distemper in- 
curable, and that his end was approaching, he sent 
for bis brother tlie Duke of Bedford, the Earl of War- 
wick, and a few other noblemen whom he had 
honoured with his confidence; and to them he deli- 
vered, in great tranquillity, his last will with regard 
to tlie government of his kingdom and family. He 
recommended his son to their protection ; and though 
he regretted the being unable to accomplish the great 
object of his ambition, in totally subduing France, vet 
he expressed great indifference at the approach 



death ; he devoutly nailed its arrival, and expired n-itli 
the same intrepidity with which he had lived, in the 
thirty-fifth year of his age, and the tenth year of his 
reign. 

Henry left by his queen, Catharine of France, only 
one son, not full nine months old, who succeeded him 
on the throne; and whose misfortunes, during the 
course of a long reign, surpassed all the glories and 
successes of his father. 



HENRY VI. SON OF HENRY V. 



Henry the sixlh-mutadabe bore Sivay, 

With whom the Lancastrian house jiass'd airay. 



Henry the sixth was not a year old when, on the 
death of his father, he was proclaimed king of England 
and France. The Duke of Bedford was therefore ap- 
pointed protector to the young monarch, and director 
of the government during his minority. Bedford en- 
deavoured to accomplish the views of the late king 
with respect to France; but, for a time, the tide of 
success set full against the Enghsh arms, owing to the 
following occurrence. 

In the village of Domreaii, near Vaucouleurs, on 
the borders of Lorraine, there lived a country girl, 
about twentv-seven years of age, called Joan of Arc. 
This girl had been a servant at a small inn, and in 
that humble station had submitted to those hardy em- 
ployments which fit the body for the fatigues of war. 
She was of an irreproachable life, and had hitherto 
testified none of those enterprising qualities which 
displayed themselves soon after. She contentedly 
fiilfilled the duties of her situation, and wa.% tcmMV- 
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able only for her modesty and Iotb of religion. Biitf^- 
tlie miseries of her country seemed to have been on*' 
of the greatest objects of her compassion and regard. 
Her king expelled from his native throne, her countty ' 
laid in blood, and strangers executing unnumbered 
rapines before her eyes, were sufficient to excite her 
resentment, and to warm her heart with a desire of.' 
r<Bdress, Her mind, inflamed by these objects, aad< 
brooding with melaacholy steadfastness upon tbem^ 
began to feel several impulses, which she was willing 
to mistake for the Inspirations of Heaven. Con- 
vinced of the reality of her own admonitions, she bad 
recourse to Baudricourt, governor of Vaucoleurs, aniT 
informed him of her destination by Hea?en to fretf 
her native country from its fierce invaders. Baudd- 
court treated her at first with some neglect; but her 
importunities at length prevailed : and, willing t)j 
make a trial of her pretensions, he gave her eontl 
attendants, who conducted her to the French cour^ 
which at that time resided at Chinon. '' 

The French court were probably sensible of i 
weakness of her pretensions; but tbey were willini 
to make use of every artifice to support thei 
ning fortunes. It was therefore given out, that Joii 
was actually inspired ; that she was able to discovei 
the king among the number of his courtiers, althou^ 
he had laid aside all the distinctions of his authori^ 
that she had told him sucb secrets as were only knoii'li 
to himself; and that she had demanded, and minute^ 
described, a sword in the church of St. Catharine i 
Fierbois, which she had never seen. In this mftnner, 
the minds of the vulgar being prepared for her ap- 
pearance, she was armed cap-d-pi^, mounted on A 
charger, and shown in that martial dress to the peoplieb.-| 



She wag then brought before tlie doctors of the uni- 
versity; and they, tinctured wiih tlie credulity of the 
times, or willing to second the imposture, declared that 
she had actually received her commission from above. 
When the preparations for her mission were com- 
pletely blazoned, their next aim was to Bend her 
against the enemy. The English were at that time 
besieging the city of Orleans, the last resource of 
Charles, and every thing promised ihem a speedy 
surrender. Joan undertook to raise the siege; and 
to render herself still more remarkable, girded herself 
with the miraculous sword, of which she had before 
such extraordinary notices. Thus equipped, she 
ordered all the soldiers to confess themselves before 
tbey set out ; she displayed in her hand a conse- 
crated banner, and assured the troops of certain 
success. Such confidence on her side soon raised 
the spirits of the French army ; and even the English, 
who pretended fo despise her efforts, feit themselves 
secretly in0uenced with the terrors of her mission. 
A supply of provisions was to be conveyed inlo the 
town; Joan, at the head of some French troops, 
covered the embarkation, and entered Orleans at 
the head of the convoy, wliich slie had safely pro- 
tected. While she was leading her troojis along, a 
dead silence and astonishment reigned among the 
English ; and they regarded with religious awe that 
temerity which they thought nothing but super- 
natural assistance could inspire. But they were soon 
roused from their state of annazement by a sally from 
the town ; Joan led on the besieged, bearing the 
sacred standard in her hand, encouraging them with 
her words and actions, bringing them up to the 
trenches, and overpowering the besiegers \Xi ^xcm 
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otVn redoubts. In the attack of one of the forts, she 

4as wounded in the neck with an arrow ; but instantl% 

jnilling out the weapon with her own hands, and 

gvtling the wound quickly dressed, ehe hastened baiCI 

to heaii the troojis, nud to plant her victorious banne* 

on the ramparts of the enemy. These success^ 

continuing, the English found that it was impossible 

to resist troops animated by such superior energy^ 

. and Suffolk, who conducted the attack, thinking thi^ 

I it might prove extremely dangerous to remain j 

I any longer in the pre^ncc of such a courageous an^ 

I 'victorious enemy, raised the siege, and retreated witip 

I all imaginable precaution. 

I ' . The success of Joan's imjMsture had carried t 
I her and her adherents beyond the bounds of prudence,' 
I The French considered that they were 6ghting und'ei^ 
I B suiJernatural leader, and were ready to undertakrf 
I < any enterprise, however hazardous and unpn^iniisin^,: 
I f Joan, also, had acquired so great confidence in heg 
I powers, that she hesitated not to throw herself infaH 
I I the town of Compeigne, then being besieged by At 
I ■ English. In one of the sallies which she tljencj 
[ I made, she found herself obliged to retire; but ss 4 
I J .was attempting to follow her soldiers into the garnsi^ 
[ '] the gates were suddenly closed, and she fell into tb^ 
I t\ hands of the enemy. 

L Nothing could exceed the joy of ihe besiegers^ hi 

[ i' having taken a person who had been so long a .terro 
|| *) their arras. The service of Te Deum was publid; 
! 1 celebrated on this occasion ; and it was tidjie 
1 I. that the c.ipture of this exiraordiiiary person wiaill 
I ■ wstare the Euslish to their former victories and's 
L eesses. The Duke of Bedford was no sooner inforr 
I ol her being taken, than he purchased her of tl 
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Count Veiidome, who had made lier liis prisoner. 
and ordered her to be committed to close coii- 
tineraent. Tlie credulity of both nations was Kt that 
time so great, that nothing was too absurd to pain 
belief that coincided with their passions. As Joan, 
but a little before, from her successes, was re- 
garded as a saint, she was now, upon her captivity, 
considered as a sorceress, forsaken by the demon 
ivlio had granted her a fallacious and temporary 
assistance. Accordingly, it was resolved in council 
to send her to Rouen, to be tried for witchcraft; 
and the Bishop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoteil 
to the English interest, presented a petition against 
ber for that purpose. The university of Paris waa 
so mean as to join in the same request. Several 
prelates, among whom the Cardinal of Winchester 
was the only Englishman, were appointed as her 
judges. They held their court in Rouen, where 
Henry then resided; and the Maid, clothed in her 
former military apparel, but loaded with irons, was 
produced before this tribunal. Her behaviour there 
no way disgraced her former gallantry; she betrayed 
neither weakness nor womanish submission ; but ap- 
'pealed to God and the pope for the truth of her 
former revelations. In the issue, she was found 
guilty of heresy and witchcraft, and sentenced to be 
burned alive, the common punishment for such 
oflences. 

While misfortunes had crowded on the English 
aTms in France, the government at home was harassed 
by the turbulent spirit of the Eictioua barons. The 
Itinff, naturally weak and imbecile, had fallen into a 
distemper, which so greatly increased his infirmities 
of mind, that the Duke of York was appointed lieu- 
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tenant, and proteclor of the kingdom. On his reco- 
I .ivery, the king found himself stripped of all authoritir, 
,»nd retaining nothing of a king but the iiam& 
I ^Roused by Margaret, his queen, Henry endeavoured 
-ito regain his lost power ; and the contentions whiiii 
' ensued plunged the nation into all the aggravated 
.horrors of civil strife. Several battles were ibught 
between the contending parties with various success-; 
. ,in one of which the Duke of York was slain. Hi* 
;son Edward, however, amply revenged hia death, and 
(boldly prosecuted the undertaking which his father 
' ifaad begun. By the assistance of the Earl of War- 
yrick, the young duke was placed upon the throoe, 
(and the unfortunate Henrv consigned to a prison. 
1 To reclaim Edward from tlie licentious and dia- 
igraceful course he began to pursue, Warwick advised 
I ifeim to marry, and actually went over to France to 
' megociate in this particular. While he was absent 
[ however, Edward married the Lady Grry; and thus 
^ving Warwick just cause of offence, the latter de- 
termined to resent it by removing him from a throne 
to which he had been elevated p'incipally by hifl 
means. Henry was now therefore taken from hia 
dungeon to be placed on the throne; but the defeat 
and deatli of Warwick at the battle of St Albans, 
once more turned the day against him. A subse- 
quent and last eSbrt on the part of Margaret his 
queen having failed to retrieve his aSairs, the die was! 
for ever cast for his ruin. 

The queen and the prince were taken prisoners ia ' 
this last baltle, and brought into the presence of 
Edward. Tiie young prince appeared before the 
conqueror with undaunted majesty ; and being asked, 
in an insulting manner, how he dared to invade 
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England without leave, the young prince, more tnind- 
fill of his high birth than of his ruined fortune, replied, 
*^ I entered the dominions of my &ther, to revenge his 
injuries, and redress my own.'* Tfflie barbarous 
Sdm^rd, enraged at his intrepidity, struck him on 
^thet mbuth with his gauntlet; and this served as a 
'sfgtfal for farther brutality ; the Dukes of Gloucester 
^nd' Clarence, and other courtiers, rushing on the 
nk^rmed youth at once, stabbed him to the heart with 
their daggers. To corajdete the tragedy, Henry him- 
!S^If, ^fao hlid long been the passive spectator of all 
fte^ korroTS, was now thought unfit to liv^. The 
Dhkeof Gloueester, afterwards Richard the Hird, 
entering his chamber alone, murdered him in cold 
blood. Of all those who were taken, few were suffered 
Ito'isumve but Margaret herself. Edward perhaps 
expected that she would be ransomed by the king- df 
France ; and in this point he was not deceived, as that 
tnoftarch paid fifty thousand crowns for her freedom. 
This extraordinary woman, after haying sustained th« 
cause of her husband in twelve battles, after having 
^rvived her friends, fortunes, and children^ di^d k 
few y0ars after in privacy in France, vWy ipiserab!!^ 
indeied; but with few claims to our piti^,'ex?eept^to^ 
eofSifzoe and her distresses. ' ■ 
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THE HOUSE OF YORK. 



Edward-mucomd took the sceptre of power ; 
Edward the fifth was destroyed in the Tower : 
The tiv-d Rickard-muindo the kingdom did guida. 
Till by Richmond, in battle at Bosvrorth, he died. 



EDWARD IV. DESCENDED FROM THE THIRD SON 



Edtcard-mueomd took l!ie aceplre of power. 

Edward the foiirtli having made his way to tlie 
throne by war, havoc, and devastation, vainly expected 
to establish his throne by acts of tyranny and cruelty. 
Of all people, however, the English are the most 
truly compassionate ; and a government raised upon 
barbarity never yet wanted enemies among them. 
Nothing could have been more ill-judged than any 
attempts to govern such a people by the hands of the. 
executioner; and the leaders of either faction seemed 
insensible of this truth. Edward, on being fre^ 
from great enemies, turned liis attention to those o) 
lesser note ; so that the gibbets were hung with bia' 
adversaries, and their estates confiscated to his use. 
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The principal agent in seating Eiltvard on the 
ihrone, was Guy Earl of Warwick, a nobleman of 
great yalour, but of the most llery and impetuous 
temper. The services he had rendered the kinp, 
induced him to think that the capricious monarch 
would submit himself entirely to his guidance in all 
matters. From motives of state policy, the Earl had 
advised Edward to contract a marriage with Bona of 
Savoy, sister of the (jueen of France ; and a n^o- 
ciation to this end had, with the consent of Edward, 
bem brought to a successful issue by Warwick, 
During the earl'a absence, however, Edward ventured 
to espouse the lady Elizabeth Grey, whose husband 
Iiad been slain at the battle of St. Albans. When 
Warwick returned from France, and discovered that 
his negociations were thus rendered fruitless, he 
became ungovernable in his rage, and declared that 
as he had heen in a good measure tlie means of estab- 
lishing the king, he would now be the instrument of 
his degradation. The earl immediately withdrew 
from the court, and raised a powerful force against 
Edward, who, revelling in pleasures, had little leisure 
or inclinatinn to adopt the necessary precautionary 
measures for securing himself on the throne. Edward 
was quickly deposed, and the unfortunate Henry once 
more replaced on the regal seat This revolution 
was however of short duration. The young king, 
who had retired to France, soon returned, bringing 
with him a sufficient power to chastise the insolence 
of Warwick and recover his possessions. A decisive 
battle took place between tlie parties at Bamet, in 
the neighbourhood of London ; in which the arms of 
Edward prevailed, and the earl was slain. After 
this victory, Queen Margaret and the prince hev sqw. 



J were brought into the presence of the conqueror, who, 
f. enraged at the bold and lofty demeanour of young 
I Henry, caused him to be assassinated in hia [iresenre. 
I At the instigation of the Duke of Gloucester (after- 
wards Richard the third), Edward waa induced to 
Tisit severely the offence of his brother the Duke of 
Clarence, in havinff for a time aided the Earl of Wat- 
, wick in his traitorous designs. Clarence being pUood 
on his trial, was found guilty^ and being allowed to 
choose the manner in which he would die, he was 
privately drowned in a butt of Malmsey, in the ToiverJ 
ft whimsical choice, implyin|r that he had an eittW 
ordinary passion for that liquor. !■ 

The rest of Edward's life was spent in riot mid 
debauchery; in gratifications that are pleasing only 
to the narrow mind; in useless treaties with Fraiwq^ 
in which he was ever deceived. His parliacueD^ 
become merely the ministers of his will, consented, at 
bis request, to a war willj France, at a time when hiB 
alliances upon the continent were so broken that it 
WBB impossible for it to succeed. The people seemed 
squally pleased with the prosjiect of an expeditioij 
which, without serving, ould only tend to impoveri^' 
the nation; and great hopes were revived of onoB 
Bsore conquering France. While all were thus occov 
pied with hope or private distrust, and while E<lwaril> 
was employed in making preparations for that entari' 
prise, he was seized with a distemper of which 
expired, in the forty-first year of hia age, and ' 
twenty-third of his reign. lij 

The only thing which confers dtstinctiwi on. tliis< 
reign, is the introduction of Printing into England bjr 
Wjlliara Caxton. n 



BDWAHD V. SON OP ED>VAHDj JLIt, 

BUicard lltejiflh was destroyed in the Tower. 

Thb death of Edward tha fourth threatened lo 
involve the nation once more in all the horrors of a 
civii war. The Duke of Glouceater, however, haviitg 
been made protector of tfae reaitn, and guardian o*er 
the late king's children, had sufficient address to 
render the oppoainj; party powerless. But the am- 
bitious yiews of Gloucester now began to develop 
ibemselves; and instead of governing as regent 
during the minority of young Edward, he formed the 
design of immediately transferring the crowo to his 
ovm head. Supjwrted by powerful adherents, he 
quickly found means to etlect the destruction of all 
who had been devoted to the late king, and who were 
inclined to favour the cause of the young prince. 

Hitherto the jirotector had professed great re9:3rd 
for the sons of Edward, but he now began to throtv 
off the mask, and to aspire more openly to the throne. 
He had previously gained over the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, a man of talents and power, by bribes and 
promises of future favour. This nobleman, there- 
fore, used all his arts to infuse into the people an 
opinion of the bastardy of the late king, and also 
that of his children, Dr. Shaw, a popular preacher, 
was hired to harangue the people from St. Paul's 
cross to the same purpose ; where, after having dii- 
played the incontinence of the queen, and insisting 
on the illegality oftlie young king's title, he enlarged 
on the virtues of the protector. " It is the protector," 
cried he, " who carries in his face the image of virtue, 
and the marks of a true descent He alone can 
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restore tli9 lost honour ami glory of tlie nation," It 
was hoped upon this occasion, that some of the popii^ 
lace would have cried out, "Long live king Richard !" 
but the audience remaining silent, the Duke of Bucfei 
ingham undertook to pet-suade them in his turn. His 
speech was copious upon the calamities of the laM 
reign, and the bastardy of the present race; he saj^ 
only one method of shielding off the miseries that 
threatened the state, which was, to elect the protectorj 
but he seemed apprehensive that he would never b*' 
prevailed on to accept of a crown, accompanied wift 
such difficulty and daoger. He next asked hit 
auditors, whether they would have the protector for 
their king; hut was mortified to find that a total 
fiilenco ensued. The mayor, who was in the secref, 
frilling to relieve him in this embarassmcnt, observed, 
that the citizens were not accustomed to be harangued 
by a person of such quality, and would only givt 
answer to their recorder. This officer, therefore, 
repeated the duke's speech ; hut the jieople continuing. 
.still silent, " This is strange obstinacy!" cried the 
duke; "we only require of you, in plain terms, to 
declare whether or not you will have the Duke ot 
Gloucester for your king ; as the lords and commoni 
have sufficient power without your concurrence.^' 
After all these efforts, some of the meanest apprea* 
tices, incited by the protector's and Buckinghan^f 
Servants, raised a feeble cry of " God save kii^ 
Richard!" The mob at the door, a despicable cloS* 
of people, ever pleased w ith novelty, repeated the cry, 
^nd throwing up their caps, rejteated, "A Richard! 
a Richard !" 

In this manner the tluke took advantage of this 
faint approbation; and the ne.\t day, at the head of 
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the mayQir and aldermen, went to wait upon fy^ pro- 
tector, at Baynard's Castle, with offers of the crown. 
IVbei) Richard was told that a great multitude was 
i^fiting.at the door, with his usual hypocrisy, he 
^peaiied to the crowd in a gallery, between two 
l^faops, and at first seemed quite surprised at such a 
pqucourse, of people. But when he was informed that 
tbeiF^ business was to offer him the crown, he declared 
against accepting it; alleging his love for the late 
}^pag, his b-other, his affection for the children under 
bis Qare,.and his own insufficiency. Buckingham, 
seeming displeased- with this answer, muttered some 
urords to himself, but at length plainly told him, ^' tl^t 
iftiWras needless to refuse, for the people were bent on 
loalai^ him king; that they had now proceeded too 
(jix 4o recede; and therefore, in case of his refusajl, 
,^re determined to offer the crown where it would 
meet a more ready acceptance." This was a resp- 
lutioq which the protector's tenderness for his peppje 
would not suffer him to see effected. " I perceive," 
said he in a modest tone, ^^ that the nation is resolved 
ito load me with preferments, unequal to my abilities 
j^X ttyr. choice ; yet, since it is my duty to obey the 
dic^Ui;tes of a free people, I will, though i;eluctantly, 
,^c^pt their petition. I therefore, from this moment, 
^ent^ upon the government of England and France, 
oWitti a resolution to defend the one and sjubdue 
tl^p^, other." The crowd being thus dismissed, each 
jQ^n returned home, ponderipo^ upon the proceedings 
pf, tha day) and making such remarks as passion, 
interest, or party, might suggest. 
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RICHAKO III. BROTnER OF EIIWABD IV. 

The third Richard.muii"h the kingdom did |:uide. 
Till by Richmoud, in battle at Boaworlh, he died. 

One crime ever draivs on another; justice will 
I Tevolt against fraud, and usurpation requti'es security^ 
, The people began to see through the designs of 
Gloucester, and clamoured loudly against the injustice 
done to the sons of Edward. Richard quickly per- 
I eeived that he could hope for no security so loug as 
the young princes were living; he therefore revolved 
tiie means of their destruction. "With him, ill deeds 
but thought upon, were half performed:" he soon 
found a ready instrument for the accomplisliment of 
his cruel purposes in the person of Sir James TyrreL. 
This man, associating himself with two ruffians named 
Deighton and Forest, effected the death of the princes, 
while sleeping in their apartment at the Tower, by 
smothering them with the pillows of the bed on whicjt' 
they lay. Their dead bodies were then buried by- 
Richard's order, deep in the ground, at the stair foot^ 
beneath a heap of stones. Historians differ in opinion' 
respecting the death of the princes : some are inclinedl- 
to absolve Richard from the crime of blood; but all, 
circtimstances considered, it is most probable that, 
their destruction was effected by Hicliard's ordert, 
and under his directions. 

Richard now thought that the minds of the people 
would be imperceptibly Jrawn to an acquiescence in 
his crovernnient ; but he quickly found that his tlirone 
couUl be secured only by constant warfare, and 
wearisome precaution. His adviser and great assis- 
tant, the Duke of Buckin<jliam, was the first to fall 
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from htm : this nobleman, taking disgust at being 
refused the confiacated lands of the earldom of Here- 
ford, raised an army against the usurper and threatened 
to shake him on his throne. Richard, nho, amidst 
all his vices, discovered tbe one kingly virtue of 
warlike daring and military skill, lost no time in 
levying a force sffiucient to overwhelm the party of 
Buckingham. Defeated in his designs, the duke fled 
for refuge to the housu of one Banister, who had for- 
merly been a servant of his household : this man, 
overcome by the prospect of reward, betrayed his 
former master into the hands of Richard, who imme- 
diately caused him to undergo the mockery of a trial, 
which ended in his execution on a public scaffold. 

In the mean time the EUirl of Richmond appeared on 
the coast of England ; but, finding his hopes frustrated 
by the failure of Buckingham, he hastily set sail again, 
and returned to Bretagne. Thus every concurrence 
seemed to promise Richard a long possession of the 
crown : however, the authority of parliament was still 
wanting to give sanction to the injustice of his pro- 
ceedings ; but in those times of ignorance and guilt, 
tbat was easily procured. An act was passed, con- 
firming the illegitimacy of Edward's children ; an act 
of attainder was also confirmed against Henry Earl of 
Richmond ; and all the usurper's wishes seemed to be 
the aim of their deliberations. One thing was wanting 
to complete Richard's security, which was the death of 
his rival: to effect this, he sent ambassadors (o the 
Duke of Bretagne, seemingly upon buiiness of public 
nature; but, in reality, to treat with Landois, that 
prince's minister, to deliver up the earl. The minister 
was base enough to enter into the negociation ; but 
Richmond, having had timely notice, fled into France, 
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and just reached the confines of that kingdom, whed 
lie found that he was pursued by those who intended 
to give him up to his rival. 

Richard, thus finding his attempts to seise hit 
enemy's person unsuccessful, became every day mot^ 
cruel as his power grew more precarious, Amon^ 
those who chiefly excited his jealousy, was the lord 
Stanley, who was married to the mother of Henry'j 
and to keep him steadfast in obedience, he took his si 
as a hostage for the father's behaviour. He now ahA 
resolved to get rid of his present queen, Anne, Hi 
■ make room for a match with hts niece, the prince^ 
Elizabeth, by whose alliance he hoped to cover thA^ 
injustice of his claims. The lady whom he wished tb' 
get rid of was the widow of the young Prince of Wales, 
whom he had murdered with his own hands 
Tewkesbury; and it is no slight indication of (faft 
barbarity of the times, that the widow should accept 
for her second lord the murderer of her former hiMpJ 
band. But she was now rewarded for that instance 
of inhumanity, as Richard treated her with so mud.^^ 
pride and indifierence, thatshe died of grief, according 
to his ardent expectation. However, his wishes wem 
not crowned with success in his applications to EIie^ 
beth; the mother, indeed, was not averse to tM 
match ; but the princess herself treated his vile ail»^ 
dresses with contempt and detestation. 

Amidst the perplexity caused by this unexpected 
refusal, he received information that the Earl of 
Richmond was once more making preparations to 
land in England, and assert his claims to the crotnb 
Richard, who knew not in what quarter he might 
expect the invader, had taken post at Nottingham, in 
the centre of the kingdom ; and had given commissiont<d 



to several of his creatures, to oppose the enemy 
wherever he should land. Upon news of his descent, 
Richard, who was possessed of courage and military 
conduct, his only virtues, instantly resolved to meet 
his antagonist, and decide their mutual pretensions liy 
a battle. In a (ew days both armies drew near Bos- 
worth field, in Leicestershire, to determine a contest 
that had now for thirty years filled the kingdom with 
civil commotions, and deluged its plains with blood. 
The array of Richard was above double that of Henry ; 
but the chief confidence of the latter lay in the friend- 
ship and secret assurances of Lord Stanley, who, with 
a body of seven thousand men, hovered near the field 
of battle, and declined engaging on either side. 

Itidiard, perceiving his enemy advance, drew up his 
army, consisting of about thirteen thousand men, in^ 
order of battle; he gave the command of the van-guard 
to the Duke of Norfolk, while he led the main body 
himself, with the crown on his head, designing by this 
either to inspire the enemy witli awe, or to render 
Iiimself conspicuous to his own army. The van of 
Richmond's army, consisting of archers, was com- 
manded by John Earl of Oxford; Sir Gilbert Talbot 
led the right wing; Sir John Savage the left; while 
the earl himself, accompanied by his uncle, the 
Earl of Pembroke, placed himself in the main body. 
Lord Stanley, in the mean time, posted himself on 
one flank, between the two armies, while his brother 
took his station on the other. Richard, seeing him 
thus in a situation equally convenient for joining 
eitlier army, immediately sent him orders to unite 
himself to the main body ; which the other refusing, 
he gave instant orders for beheading Lord Stanley's 
son, whom he still kept as a hostage. He was ■^^- 
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snaded, howeyer, to postpone the execution till aftfr 
the fight; and atteBding to the more important trao^ 
actions of the day, he directed the trumpets to souad 
to battle. The two armies approaching each other, 
the battle began with a shower of arrows, and soon thfl 
adverse fronts were seen closing. This waa wliat Lord 
Stanley had for some time expected, who immediatelj 
profiting by the occasion, joined the line of Richmond^ 
and thus turned the fortune of the day. This n 
foo unexpected to the men, though not to thetr I( 
had a proportioned effect on both armies ; it inspire^ 
unusual courage into Henry's soldiers, and tbrair 
Richard's into confusion. The intrepid tyrant, p6l|f 
ceiving the danger of his situation, spurred his honf 
into the thickest of the fight, while Richmond quitted 
his station behind, to encourage his troops by huf 
presence in the front. Richard, perceiving him, w 
desirous of ending all by one blow ; and with irresii* 
tible fury flew through thousands to attack him. YUi 
slew Sir William Brandon, the earl's standard bearer^ 
who attempted to stop his career. Sir John Cheynt 
'having taken Brandon's place, was thrown by bim W 
the ground. Richmond, in the mean time, stood fiitt 
to oppose him ; but they were separated by the inte^ 
posing crowd. Richard, thus disappointed, went 1^ 
'his presence to inspire his troops at another quartet; 
but at length perceiving his army evei-j' where yieldin 
OT* flying, and now finding that all was gone, herusbc 
with a loud shout into the midst of the enemy, 
there met a belter death than his crimes and crueltiei 
deserved. After the battle, his body was found stripped 
among a heap of slain, covered with wounds, and the 
eyes frightfully staring: it was thrown across a hof 
the /lead hanging down on one side and the legs an4 



other, and thus carried to Leicester. It lay there two 
days exposed to public view, and then was buried 
without farther ceremony. 

Richard's crown, being found by one of Henry's 
soldiers on the field of battle, was immediately placed 
upon the head of the conqueror; while tlie whole 
array, as if inspired with one voice, cried out, " Long 
live king Henry!" 

Thus ended the bloody reign of Kichard; and by 
his death, the race of the Plantagcnet kings, who had 
been in possession of the crown during the space of 
three hundred and thirty years, became extinct Thus 
ended also the contests between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, by which most of the ancient families 
of the kingdom were extingutsheil, and more than a 
hundred thousand men lost their lives, either by the 
svrord or the executioner. 



The dissensions between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, had for some time reduced the kingdom 
to a state of savage barbarity. Laws, arts, and com- 
merce, which had before emitted some feeble gleams, 
were entirely neglected for the practice of arms ; and 
to be a conqueror was sufficient, in the eyes of the 
brutal people, to stand lor every other virtue. The 
English had as yet but little idea oC legal subordi- 
nation; nor could they give any applause to those 
who attempted to cultivate flie arls of peace, the whole 
of their study and education being turned for war. 
The ferocity of the people to each other was incredible. 
However, the women, whatever part the^ tswiVwi &,- 
Q 3 
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turbances of the goverament, were exempted frooi 
capital punishments; nor were they ever put to death, 
except when convicted of witchcrall or poisoning. As 
for the clergy, they were entirely distinct from the 
laity, both in customs, laws, and learning. They 
Were governed by the code of civil law, drawn up in 
the times of Justinian; while the laity were held by 
the cammon taw, which had been traditional from 
times immemorial in the country. The clergy, what- 
' may be said to the contrary, understood, and 
wrote Latin fluently ; while the laity, on the other 
hand, understood nothing of Latin, but applied them- 
selves wholly to the French language, when they 
aspired at the character of a polite education. Thd 
clergy, as a body distinct from the state, little interested 
themselves in civil pobty ; and perhaps they were not 
displeased to see the laity, whom they considered less 
as fellow- subjects than rivals for power, weakening 
themselves by continual contests, and thus rendering 
themselves more easily manageable. In short, as 
there was no knowledge of government among the 
Individuals, but what tota.lly resulted from power, the 
state was like a feverish constitution, ever subject to 
ferment and disorder, France, indeed, had served for 
some time as a drain for the peccant humours ; but 
when that was no longer open, the disorders of the 
constitution seemed daily to increase, and vented 
themselves at last in all the horrors c 
tinued civil war. 



_JHE HOUSE OF TUDOR. 



hHORIAL VERSES OP KINGS OF THE HOUSE OV 



Henry the seventh-mudiso came on ; 

The eighth Henry-tnestopod then sat on the throne. 

Edtr>ard the sixlh-mosurd afterwards came, 

And Mary-messendo, who kindled the flame, 

In which protestant martyrs their being laid down, 

Till messid-EUsa in turn took the crown. 



HENRY VII. EON OP EDMUND TUDOR, EARL OP RICH- 
MOND, AND MAROARET, DESCENDED FROM JOHN 
OF GAUNT. 



^^L Henry the seveiilh-iaudita came on. 

Apter having presented the reader with a frightful 
train of treasons, stratagems, murders, and usurpations, 
we are beginning to emerge into a time of greater 
importance and glory. We are now to view the 
conduct of a monarch, who if not the best, was at least 
the most useful of any that ever sat upon the English 
throne. We are now to behold a nation of tumult 
reduced to civil subordination ; aa in^Vew^: %.\i\ \'w> 



^H tio«s aiutoei a cj 
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Isvs enacted, com- 
■ nnde amiable 
to a people, far wboH miloBe Wieto&irekul charms. 
HiAerto we hare oolj beheld Ae wtioas of « bar- 
baroos natioB, <bejimg mitik vdaetaBce, and governed 
bj caprice ; bat, bencdoiwwd, ve nuj di^^cover more 
refined polittcs, and better eoBMrted schemes^ hnman 
wisdom, as if roused bom her kthai^ of thirteen 
btmdred j^ears, exertb^ all her eSnts to subdne the 
natural ferocity of the people, and to introduce per- 
manent fell city. 

Henry had scarcely »eated himself on the tiirone, 
when he determined to marry the princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward the fourth, and thos put a final 
period to the contests between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, by rendering ^em ever aAer incapable of 
distinction. As good part of the mberics and mis- 
fortunes of his predecessors had arisen irom theu 
poverty, Henry took especial care to secure for hM 
own use the various confiscations of the attaintajj 
nobles and others ; well knowing that money wduU 
at any time enable him to turn the scale of power 
his own favour. 

Some disturbances were excited in the begiimii^ 
of this reign by one Lambert Simnel, who was tutoredt 
to counterfeit the person of the son of the Duke 
Clarence, who was drowned in the Tower. 

Henry could not help feeling more uneasiness ifr 
(his barefaced imposture than it seemed to deserves 
but the penetrating monarch saw that his mother-ia^ 
Uw was at the bottom of it ; and he dreaded the fienat 
inquietude of her temper. He was resolved therefoMt 
to take the advice of his council upon this occaaioajj 
and they, after due deliberation, determined n] 
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confining tlie old queen to a monastery; but, to wipe 
oflTthe imputation of treason from one so nearly allied 
to the crown, it was given out that she was thus 
punished for having formerly delivered up the princess, 
her daughter, to Richard, The people, as usual, 
murmured at the severity of her treatment ; but the 
king, unmindful of their idle clamours, persisted in 
his resolution ; and she remained in conGnement till 
her death, which did not happen till several years 
after. The next measure was to shew Wanvick, the 
true son of the Duke of Clarence, to the people. In 
consequence of this he was taken from the Tower, and 
led through the principal streets of London; after 
which he was conducted in solemn procession to St. 
Paul's, where great numbers were assembled to see 
him. Still, however, they proceeded in Dublin to 
honour their pretended monarch ; and he was crowned 
with great solemnity, in presence of the Earl of Kil- 
dare, the chancellor, and the other officers of state. 
Such impositions upon tlie people were very frequent 
at that time, in several parts of Europe, Lorrain, 
Naples, and Portugal, had their impostors, who con- 
tinued to deceive for a long time without detection. 
In fact, tlie inhabitants of every country were so much 
confined within their own limits, and knew so little of 
what was passing in the rest of the world, that any 
distant story might be propagated, how improbable 
soever. In this manner King Simnel, being now joined 
by Lord Lovel and other malcontents of distinction, 
resolved to pass over into England ; and accordingly 
landed in Lancashire, whence he marched to York, 
expecting that the country would rise and join him 
as he marched along. But in this he was deceived: 
the people, unwilling to unite with a body of G^^tscov 
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«nd Irish troops, by whom ho was supported, and kepi 
I in awe by the king's reputation, remained in tran* 
quillity, or gave all theirassistance to the royal cause. 
The Earl of Lincoln, therel'ore, a disaSected lord, to 
whom the command of the rebel army was given, 
finding no hopes but in speedy victory, was deterraitiea 
to bring the contest to a short issue. The opposite 
armies met at Stoke, in the county of Nottingham, ane 
fought a battle, which was more bloody, and more 
I obstinately disputed, than could have been expected 
» from the inequality of their forces. But victory ak' 
length declared in favour of the king, and it proved 
decisive. Lincoln perished in the field of battle; anj 
Lovel being never more heard of, it was supposed h( 
shared the same fate. Simnel and his tutor Simoi 
were made prisoners ; and four thousand of the com- 
mon men fell in battle. Simon, being a priest, coult 
not be tried by the civil power, and was only com- 
mitted to close confinement. Simnel was too con* 
temptible to excite the king's fears or resentment ; 
was pardoned, and made a scullion in the king*i 
kitchen, whence he was afterwards advanced to tlii 
rank of falconer, in which mean employment I 
died. 

Henry having concluded an advantageous trea^ 
with Friince, had reason to flatter himself with t 
prospect of long tranquillity, when another imposture 
similar to that of Lambert Simnel, was circulated fii 
the purpose of harassing his government, and prodoi 
cing disaffection auiong his subjects. 

The old Duchess of Burgundy, whose court was tl 
usual retreat fur all parties obnoxious to the EngliJ 
government, determined to disturb that throne whid 
slie could not siibvprt. She firet procured a report fe 
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be spread, that the young Duke of York, said to haye 
been murdered in the Tower, was etill living; and 
finding the rumour greedily received, she suon pro- 
duced a young man who assumed his name ahd 
character. The person pitched upon to sustain this 
part, was one Osbeck, or Warbeck, the son of a con- 
verted Jew, who had visited England during the reign 
of Edward IV,, where he had this son, named Peter, 
but corrupted after the Flemish manner, into Peterktn 
or Perkin. It was by some believed that Edward, 
among his other amorous adventures, had a secret 
correspondence witii Warbeck's wife, which might 
account for a striking resemblance between young 
Perkin and that monarch. Perkin, following the 
fortunes of his father, had travelled for many years 
from place to place ; so that his birth and circumstances 
became thereby unknott-n, and difficult to be traced by 
the most dihgcnt inquiry. The variety of his adven- 
tures might have contributed to assist the natural 
sagacity and versatility of his disposition; as he 
seemed to be a youth cajiable of sustaining any part| 
or any assumed character. The Duchess of Burgundy 
found this youth entirely suited to her purposes ; and 
her lessons, instructing him to personate the Duke of 
York, were easily learned and strongly retained by a 
youth of such quick ajiprehension. In short, his 
graceful air, his courtly address, his easy manners, and 
elegant conversation, were capable of imposing upon 
all but such as were conscious of the imposture. 

The kingdom of Ireland, which still retained its 
attachments to the house of York, was pitched upon 
as the proper place for Perkin's first appearance, as it 
before had favoured the claims of Simnel. He landed 
at Cork ^ and immediately assuming the name of 
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fiichard Flantagenet, drew to himself aumerous pai^ 
tizans among the credulous people. He wrote letten 
to the Earb of Desmond aod Kildare invitiDg them 
to join his party ; he dispersed everywhere the strangt 
intelligence of his escape from his uncle Richar^i 
cruelty ; and men, i'ond of e?ery thing new aaA 
wonderful, began to make him the general subject 
their discourse, and even the object of their favoiUL 
From Ireland his fame soon spread over France ; aiKt 
Charles sent Perkin an invitation to his court, whw 
he received him with all the marks of considerati^ 
iJiat were due to his supposed dignity. The yoitl 
no way dazzled by bis elevation, supported the [ 
possession that was spread abroad in his favour; 
that England itself soon began to give credit to li 
pretensions ; while Sir George Nevil, Sir John Taylot 
and above a hundred other gentlemen, went to Pari 
to pay him homage, and make an oiTer of their oef 
vices. Upon the peace being shortly after concludg^ 
between France and England, the impostor m 
obliged to make his residence at the court of H 
old patroness, the Duchess of Burgundy; and th 
interview between these conscious deceivers was tr rf 
ridiculous. The duchess affected the utmost IgnoraBS 
of his pretensions, and even put on the appearance of 
distrust, having, as she said, been already deceived 
by Simnel. She seemed to examine all his assertiona 
with the most scnipidous diffidence, put many pUU 
ticular questions to him, afTected astonishment at Ufl 
answers, and at last, af^er long and severe scrutiMJI 
burst out into joy and admiration at his deliveijfl 
acknowledging him as her nephew, as the true jrngM 
of Edward, and legitimate successor to the Eagufl 
• throne. She immediately assigned him an equip^M 
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suitable to his pretensions ; appointed him a guard of 
thirty halberdiers ; and on all occasions honoured 
him with the appellation of the White Rose or 
England. 

The English, prone to revolt, gave credit to all 
these absurdities ; while the young man's prudence, 
conversation, and deportment, served to confirm what 
their disaffection and credulity had begun. All such 
as were disgusted with the king prepared to join him ; 
and even some of those who had been in favour with 
Henry, and had contributed to place him on the 
throne, thinking their services could never be suffi- 
ciently repaid, now privately abetted the imposture, 
and became heads of the conspiracy. These were 
joined by numbers of the inferior class, some greedy 
of novelty, some blindly attached to their leaders, and 
some induced by their desperate fortunes to wish for 
any change. 

By the vigilance and promptitude of Henry, young 
Perkin's hopes were frustrated in England; he there- 
fore passed over into Scotland. In that country his 
luck seemed greater than in England. James the 
Fourth, the then monarch, received him with great 
cordiality; he was seduced to heheve the story of his 
birth and adventures ; and he carried his confidence 
BO far, as to give him in marriage Lady Catherine 
Gordon, daughter to the Earl of Huntley, and a near 
kinswoman of his own; a young lady eminent for 
virtue as well as beauty. Not content with these 
instances of favour, he resolved to attempt setting him 
OB the throne of England. Once more the adven- 
turer's schemes were disconcerted by the activity of 
Henry; and he was obliged to seek a shelter in the 
vilds and fastnesses of Ireland. He was afterwards 



I \ieA to make another attempt in England ; nhen the 
I'vudclcn appearance of H&nry caused his heart to fail 
li'luni, and, deserting his follavrers, he took refuge in 
I ' tiie monastery of Beaulieu. His affairs beil^ 
I -'altogetber desperate, he embraced the king's otTer 
I of pardon without hesitation, and quitted the sane-, 
I tuary, Henry heing desiraus of seeing him, he waa 
I ^-brought to court, and conducted through the streetl' 
I of London in a kind of mock triumph, amidst tbe' 
I itlerision and insults of the populace, which he bore'' 
I ^jprith the most dignified resignation. He waa thmi 
■ ioompelled to sign a confession of his foiTuer life and^ 
I ^conduct, which waa printed and dispersed througbout * 
I itJie kingdom; but it was so defective and contrar' 
I dicfory, that instead of explaining the pretended^ 
I imposture, it left it still more doubtful than before; 1 
I J»nd this youth's real pretensions are to this very 6a,j 
I «g. object of dispute among the learned. Pertiii,| 
I iliaring escaped from the custody in which he had' 
I bton placed, again took sanctuary in the monastery' 
I ftf Shene. Henry perceiving that his restless spiiit^ 
I Ivas irreclaimable, caused opportunities to be affbrded.j 
I him of corresponding with the Earl of Warwick.;! 
r thereby intending to work .the destruction of botk 
I parties. The event answered the king's wishes: & 
I colourable pretence was afforded for the execution of 
I Perkin at Tyburn, and the beheading of Warwick, the 
I last male branch of the Plan tage nets, on Tower Hill 
I I .Henry's chief aim was to abridge the power of the 
I liobility and cloi^, and to establish the freedom of 
I ^ commonalty, who had not as yet arrived at axpf 
I parti crpati on in the privileges of the Great Charte^l 
I but were still regarded as vassals and retainers fl^ 
I tlie barons. Before this time all towns owed thelt 
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origin to some strong castle in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, arouod wliich victuallers and artificers 
erected their dwellings, and furnished the lord and 
his attendants with what they mi^ht require; as well 
the protection which the castle aiTorded them was an 
additional inducement lu draw them within its 
vicinage. Henry, by promoting a spirit of commerce, 
opened a field of enterprise to the people; by inviting 
them to build towns in situations favourable to trade, 
he was enabled to destroy the remains of the Feudal 
System, by which the lower classes had been so long 
oppressed. Since the time of Alfred, England had 
not seen such another king. He rendered his 
subjects powerful and happy, and wrought a greater 
change in the manners of the people, than it was 
possible to suppose could be effected in so short a 
time. If he had any fault that deserves to be marked 
with reproach, it was that, having begun his reign 
with economy, as he grew old his desires seemed to 
change their object from the use of money to the 
pleasure of hoarding it. But he ought in this to be 
pardoned, as he only saved for the public; the roynl 
coffers being then the only treasury of the state ; and 
in proportion to the king's finances, the public might 
be said to be either rich or indigent 

Henry died with the gout in his stomach, in the 
fifty-second year of his age, and the twenty-third of 
his useful reign. 

About this time, all Europe, as well as England, 
seemed to rouse from the long lethargy in which it 
had continued for above twelve hundred years. 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Sweden, enjoyed 
excellent monarchs, who encouraged and protected 
the rising arts, and spread the means of happiness. 
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Tbe^ Portoguese sailed ronnd the Cape of Good Hop* 
under the command of Vasqtiez de Oama. ; and tlH 
Spaniards under the conduct of Colurabui, had madfliti 
[ the djscayerr of the aew trorld of America. It fTMi' 
, by accident only that Henry had not a consideralilQirf 
share in these ^reat naval discoveries ; for Columbi 
after meeting with many repulses from the courts 4 

Portugal and Spain, sent his brother Bartholomefg 

into England, in order to explain his projects to tbai^ 
king, and to crave his protection for the execution aC.j 
Henry invited Columbus to England ; but hipt,^ 
brother, in returning, bein^ taken by pirates, ~ 

detained in his voyage ; &nd Columbus, in the me: 
time, succeeding with Isabella, happily effected htj 
enterprise. Henry was not discouraged by this dtsapi 
pointment; he fitted out Sebastian Cabot, a Venetiai 
dwelling at Bristol, and sent him westward in searc| 
of new countries. This adventurer discovered 1 
main land of America to the north ; then sailed south 
ward, along the coast, and discovered Newfoundlanc 
and other countries; but returned without makinj 
settlemeni The king, soon after, expend* 
fourteen thousand pounds in building one ship, callej 
the Great Harry. This was, properly speaking, th^ 
first ship in the English navy. Before this period 
when the king wanted a fleet, he he had no othd 
expedient but to hire ships from the merchants. 



HENRY VIM. SON OF HENRY VII. 

The eiglitk HenTi/-mestapod then sat oa the throne 

No prince ever came to the throne with a c 
[ juncture of circumstances more in his favour ibai 



Henry VIII., who, now in the eighfeenUi year of Wm 
age, undertook the government of tlie kingdom. Hin 
prudent father ielt him a peaceful throne, a well- 
stored treasury, and an undisputed succession. I}y 
his father's side he claimed from the house of Lan- 
caster, and by his mother's that of York. He was in 
friendship with alt the powers of Europe, and his 
subjects were every day growing more powerful and 
more wealthy ; commerce and arts had for some time 
been introduced into the kingdom, and the English 
seemed willing to give thern a favourable reception. 
The young king himself was beautiful in person, 
expert in polite exercises, open and liberal in his air, 
and loved by all his subjects. The old king, who 
was himself a scholar, had him instructed in all the 
learning of the times ; so that he was an adept in 
school divinity before the age of eighteen. 

Henry prosecuted a war with France, but his 
miliary talents were far from shining; and after 
some few advantages had been obtained over tlie 
French monarch, a peace was concluded between the 
two kingdoms. The success of the English arms 
in Scotland was more decisive. The Scots taking 
advantage of Henry's absence, made an irruption 
into the south country, under the command of James 
their king. The Earl of Surrey led against them 
an army of twenty-six thousand men, and in tlie 
memorable battle of Flodden-field overcame them 
with great slaughter, leaving also James their kin-j 
dead on the plain. 

The most remarkable personage connected with 
this reign was Thomas afterwards Cardiual Wolsey ; 
who, having obtained an appointment as chaplain to 
the king, passed rapidly forward to t\ie fivst o^^ie^ \w 
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t Ae state; The nobility looked with envy and dia- 

[ 'Ctttislaetion on the sudden greatness of this Tavouritt! ;■ 

<and Wolsey, to draw the king's attention from ttfiir,- 

' representations, planned an expensive and frivblolM* 

•meeting between Henry and Francis the first, of 

1 1 France. Some months before the meeting, a defiance^ 

I had been sent by the two kings to each other's cotir 

and through all the chief cities of Europe, tmportiii 

that Henry and Francis, with fourteen aids, would I 

' ready in the plains of Picardy, to answer all comen,| 

- that were gentlemen, at tilt and tourney. According^fi 

the monarchs, now gorgeously apparelled, entered thtt' 

lists on horseback ; Francis surrounded with Henry^ 

' guards, and Henry with those of Francis. They werii 

both at that time the most comely personages of thai 

ege, and prided themselves on their expertness io tfa 

'military exercises. The ladies were the judges i 

these feats of chivalry ; and they put an end to t& 

■ ■encounter whenever they thought proper. It is sui 

■posed that the crafty French monarch was willing 

■(gratify Henry's vanity, by allowing him to enjoj"! 

ipelty pre-eminence in these pastimes. He ran a ^ 

against Monsieur Grandeval, whom he disabled at t! 

• first encounter. He engaged Monsieur de Moo 

tnorency, whom, however, he could not throw frfli 

the saddle. He fought at faulchion with a Fre* 

nobleman, who presented him with his courser in tofci 

■ of submission. ■■' 

But these empty splendours were not suflScientl 

appease the jealousy of the nobles at home, or qin 

Iho murmurs of the people. Among these the Dtifi 

of Buckingham, the son of him who lost his life'l 

the roign of Richard the Third, was the foremost i 

complain. He had often been heard to treat 1 
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cardinal's pride and profii&ioij with just contempt : 
and carrying his resentment perhaps to an improper 
length, some low informeis took care that WoUey 
should be apprised of all. The substance of his 
impeachment was, that he had consulted a fortune* 
teller concerning his succession to the crown, and had 
afiectcd to make himself popular. This was but a 
weak pretext to take away the life of a nobleman, 
whose father had died in defence of the late king : 
but he was brought to a trial ; and the Duke of 
Norfolk, whose son had married his daughter, was 
created high-steward, to preside at this solemn pro- 
cedure. He was condemned to die as a traitor, by ;i 
jury consisting of a duke, a mai-quis, seven earls, and 
twelve barons. 

The growing power of the cardinal was now, 
towever, approaching to its end. That memorable 
revolution, the reformation of religion, began its 
operations, and ultimately relieved the country from 
the tyranny of Wolsey and the supremacy of the 
papal power. lu accordance with the plan we have 
hitherto pursued, we reserve, for the present, our 
notices of this extraordinary event 

Henry had now been nearly twenty years married 
to Catharine of Arragon, wlio, as we have already 
related, had been brought over ironi Spain to mafry 
his elder brother, who died a few months after cohabi- 
tation. But, notwithstanding the submissive deference 
paid to the indulgence of the church, Henry's mar- 
riage with this princess did not pass without scruple 
and hesitation. The prejudices of the people- were 
in general bent against a conjugal union between 
such near relations ; and the late king, though lie had 
solemnized the es}K)usals when lus son was but twelve 
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years of age, gave many intimations that he intendod 
to annul them at a proper opportunity. These iri^' 
tentions might have given Henry some doubts aila 
•scruples concerning the legitimacy of his marriage!^ 
but as he had three children by the princess, and ail 
her character and conduct were blameless, he for & 
while kept his suggestions private. But she was sir 
years older than her husband ; and the decay i 
her beauty, together with particular infirmities an..^^ 
diseases, had contributed to make him desirous of 
another consort. However, though he felt a secrrt 
'dislike to her person, yet for a long time he broke oiA 
into no flagrant act of contempt ; being contented ta 
range from beauty to beauty among the ladies of hu 
court, and his rank always procuring him a re^Aj 
compliance. But Henry was carried forward, tbougtr 
perhaps not at first excited, by a motive much more 
powerful than the tacit suggestions of his conscience 
It happened that, among the maids of honour tbe* 
attending the qrieen, there was one Anne Boleyn, tbll 
daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, a gentleman of dis- 
tinction, and related to many of the nobility. H( 
had been employed by the king in several em^ 
bassies, and was married to the daughter of the Duke" 
of Norfolk. The beauty of Anne surpassed whatever 
had hitherto appeared at this voluptuous court; and 
her education, which had been at Paris, fended to s 
otf her personal charms. Her features were regulaTjj 
mild, and attractive; her stature elegant, 
below the middle size; while her wit and vivaciM 
exceeded even her Other allurements. Henry, wM 
had never learned the art of restraining any {lassiM^ 
that he desired to gratify, saw and loved her ; bijB 
after several efibrts to induce her tu comply with hit 




criminal desires, he found tliat ivitUout marriage he 
could have no cha-uce of succeetliug. This obstacle, 
therefore, he hardily undertook to remove; and as 
his own queen was now become hateful to him — in 
order to procure a divorce, he alleged that bis con- 
science rebuked Uini for having so long lived tn 
incest with the wife of bis brother. Id this pretended 
perplexity, be applied to Cleuient the Seventli, who 
owed liim many obligations, desiring bun to dissolve 
the bull of the former pope, wliich bad given him 
permission to marry Catbiirine; and to declare that 
it was not in the power even of the holy see, to dis- 
pense with a law so strictly enjoined in scripture. 
The unfoi-tunate pope was now in the utmost per-, 
plesity; queen Catharine was aunt to the emperor, 
who lad lately ale bim a prisoner, and whose 
resent ent be d eaded to rekindle by thus injuring 
so nea a tat on besides, be could not in prudence 
declare tie bull of the former pope illicit; for t^is 
would be Uj, a bl w to the doctrine of papal infal- 
libility On the otl er hand Henry was his protector. 
and friend; the dominions of England were the chief 
resource from which bia finances were supplied; jtni 
the King of France, some lime before, bad obtained a 
bull of divorce in somewhat similar mcumstances. 
In this exigency, he thought the wisest method would 
be to spin out the affair by a negociation ; and in the 
mean time sent over a commission to Wolsey, in con- 
junction with the Archbishop of Canterbury, or any 
other English prelate, to examine the validity of the 
liing*s marriage and tlie former dispensation ; granting 
them al^o a provisional dispensation for the king's 
marriage with any other person. Wlien this message 
was laid before the council in England, they prii- 
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dently considered that an advice given by the ] 
in this secret manner might very easily be disavow^ 
in public, and that a clandestine marriage woitM 
totally invalidate tho legitimacy of any issue tile king 
should have by such a match. In consequence of 
this, fresh messengers were dcspatchedto Rome, j 
evasive answers returned, the pope atiU continuing'!! 
promise, recant, dispute, and temporize; hoping i 
the king's passion would never hold out dui* 
tedious course of an ecclesiastical controversy, 
this he was entirely mistaken. Henry had been 1<M 
taught to dispute as well as he, and quickly found,) 
wrested, many texts of scripture to favour his opinio) 
or his passions. To his arguments he added threat 
assuring the pope, that the English were already tl 
too well disposed to withdraw from the holy s 
that, if he continued uncomplying, the whole com 
would readily follow the example of a monarch, wh 
stung bv ingratitude, should deny all obedience I 
pontiff by whom he had always been treated »ii 
falsehood and duplicity. The king even propased<l 
his holiness, whether, in case of his not being i 
mitted to put away his present queen, he might'^ 
have a dispensation for having two wives at a timek ^ 
The pope, piTceiving the eagerness of the kingft^fl 
one time had thoughts of complying with his solicmf 
tions, and sent cardinal Campeggio, his legata^' 
London, who, with Wolsey, opened a court for trying 
the legitimacy of flie king's present marriage, and 
cited the king and the queen to appear before them. 
They both presented themselves; and the king an- 
swered to his name when called: but the queen, 
instead of answering to hers, rose from her seat, and, 
throwing herself at the king's feet, in the most 



pathetic manner entreated him to have pity upon her 
helpless BituEitioti, A straoger, unprotected, un- 
friended, she couid only rely un him as her guardian 
and defender ; on him alone who knew her submis^OQ 
and her innocence, and not upon any court in nhich 
her enemies prevailed, and would wrest the laws 
against her: she therefore refused the present trial, 
where she could expect neither justice nor impar- 
tiality. Yet, notwithstandtnrr the queen's objections, 
her trial went forward ; and Henry shortly hoped to 
lie gratified in his most sanguine expectations. The 
principal point which came before the legates, was 
tlie proof of prince Arthur's consummation of his 
marriage with Catharine, which some of his own ex- 
pressions to that purpose tended to confirm. Other 
tofucs were preparing, tending to prove the inability 
of the pope himself to ^rant such a dispensation : and 
the business seemed now to be drawing near a period, 
when, to the great surprise of all, Campeggio, without 
any warning, and upon very frivolous pretences, sud- 
denly prorogued the court, and transferred the cause 
befijre tlie court of Rome. 

During the course of these perplexing negociations; 
on the issue of which Henry's happiness seemed to 
depend, he had at first expected to find in his favourite 
Wolsey a warm defender and a steady adherent ; but 
in this he found himself mistaken. Wolsey seemed 
to be nearly in the same dilemma with the pope. Oh 
the one hand, he was to please his roaster the king*, 
from whom he had received a thousand marks (tf 
favour ; and on the other hand, he feared to disoblrgei 
the pope, whose servant he more immediately waa; 
and who besides hart, power to punish his disobedience. 
He theretbre resolved to continue neuter in this con- 
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troversy; and, thoiigli of all men the moet haugbty, 
he gave way on this occasion to his colleague Cam- 
pe^io in all things, pretending a deference to tit 
sltill in canon law. Wolsey's scheme of temporizing 
was highly displeasing lo tlie king; but for a. whiltt 
he endeavoured to stifle his resentment, until it coi 
act with more fatal certainty. He for some ti 
looked out for a man of equal abilities and less aiti 
and it was not long before accident threw in bis wf"^^ 
one Thomas Cranmer, a man of learning and tales 
and probably of greater integrity than the cardia) 
Cranmer was a doctor of divinity, and a professor 
Cambridge, but had lost his office upon 
contrary to the institutes of the canon law, whi 
enjoined celibacy to all the clergy. He had travel) 
in his youth into Germany ; and it was there be 
came acquainted with Luther's works, and embi 
his doctrines. Tliis man happening to fall one eventi 
into company with Gardiner, secretary of state, a| 
Fox, the king's almoner, the business of the divor 
became the subject of conversation. He gave it 
his opinion, that the readiest nay to quiet the kinj 
conscience, or to extort the pope's consent, would 
to consult all the universities of Europe up(Hi 
affair ; an advice which, being brought lo the 
pleased him so much, that Cranmer was desired 
follow the court. 

Tlie king, finding himself provided with a 
who could supply Wolsey's place, apjieared less 
served in his resentments against that prelate. ' 
attorney* general was ordered to prepare a biU< 
indictment gainst him ; ami he was soon after c 
manded to resign the great seal. Crimes are e; 
found against a favourite in disgrace ; and tlie cour* 



tiers did not fail to intn^ase the catalogue of bis errors. 
He was ordered to depart from his palace at West- 
minster; and all his furniture and plato were con- 
verted to the king's use. The inventory of his goods 
being taken, they were found to exceed even the most 
extravagant surmises. Of tine holland alone there 
were found a thousand pieces ; liie walls of his palace 
were covered with cloth of gold and silver; he had a 
cupboard of plate of massy gold; all the rest of his 
richee and furniture were in proportion, and probably 
their greatness invited the hand of power. The par- 
liament soon after confirmed the sentence of the court 
of Star-chamber against him ; and he was ordered to 
retire to Esher, a country Beat which he possessed 
near Hampton; there to aivait the king's farther 
pleasure, with all the fluctuations of hope and appre- 
hension. Still, however, he was in possession of the 
archbishopric of York, and the bishopric of Win- 
chester; and the king gave him distant gleams of 
hope, by sending him a ring, accompanied with a 
gracious message, Wolsey, who, like every bad 
character, was proud to his equals, and mean to those 
above him, happening to meet the king's messenger 
on horseback, immediately alighted, and, throwing 
himself on his knees in the mire, received, in tliat 
abject manner, those marks of his majesty's conde- 
scension. But his hopes were soon overturned ; for, 
after he had remained some time at Esher, he was 
ordered to remove to his see of York, where he took 
up his residence at Cawood, and rendered himself 
very popular in the neighbourhood by his affability. 
He was not allowed to remain long unmolested in this 
treat He was arrested by the Earl of Northuni- 
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Lerland, at the king's commaud, for high- 
and preparations were made for conductiug hioi to 
London, in order to his trial. He at first refused 
to comply with the requisition, as being a cardinal: 
but finding the earl bent on performing his commit' 
sion, he complied, and set out, by easy journeys, ftr' 
London, to appear as a criminal, where he had acted 
as a king. In his way he stayed a fortnight at tllp 
mansion of the Earl of Shrewsbury ; where one d^ 
at dinner he was 'taken ill, not without violent 
picioQ of having poisoned himsel£ Being theaOK 
brought forward, he with much difficulty reacb«|fi 
Leicester Abbey ; where, tlie monks coming out 
meet him, he said, " Father abbot, I jam come to 1 
my bones among you ; and immediately ordered 1 
bed to be prepared. As his disorder increased, 
officer being placed near, at once to guard and alta 
him, he spoke to him a little before he expired^ 
this effect; "I pray you have me heartily reco_ 
mended unto his royal majesty; he is a prince ofv 
most royal carriage, and hath a princely hearf ; and 
rather than he will miss or want any part of his wHl, 
be will endanger one half of his kingdom. I do 
assure you I have kneeled before him, for three hours 
together, to persuade him from his will and appetite; 
but could not prevail. Had 1 but served Gtod as dili- 
mtly as I have served the king, he would not hate 
given me over in my grey hairs. But this is the just 
reward that I must receive for my indulgent pains 
and study, not regarding my service to God, but onlv 
to my prince." He died soon after, in all the pang* 
of remorse, and left a life which he had all along 
rendered turbid by ambition, and wretched by 
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assiduities. He left two natural children; one of 
whom, being a priest, was loaded with church pre- 
ferments. 

Henry, being thus relieved from the power of 
Wolsey, and having succeeded in obtaining from all 
sects and parties (the papal see excepted) an 
acknowledgment of his right to be divorced from his 
queen, Catharine of Arragon, privately married Anno 
Boleyn, whom he had created Marchioness of Pem- 
broke ; the Duke of Norfolk, uncle to the new queen, 
her father, mother, and Doctor Cranmer, being pre- 
sent at the ceremony. Soon after, finding the queen 
pregnant, he publicly owned his marriage ; and, to 
colour bis disobedience to the pope with an appearance 
of triumph, he passed with his beautiful bride 
through London, with a magnificence greater than 
had been ever known before. The streets were 
strewed, the walls of the bouses were hung with 
tapestry, the conduits ran with wine, and an uni- 
versal joy was diffused among the people, who were 
contented rather witli the present festivity, tiian 
solicitous to examine the motives of it Catharine, 
who had all along supported her claims with 
resolution, and yet with modesty, was cited to a trial ; 
but, refusing to appear, she was pronounced contu- 
macious ; and judgment was given against the validity 
of her marriage with the king. At length, fiuding 
the inutility of farther resistance, she retired to 
Ampthill, near Dunstable, where she passed the rest 
of her life in privacy and peace. 

When intelligence of the king's marriage was con- 
veyed to Rome, the conclave was in a rage; and the 
pope, incited by the ardour of the cardinals, and 
frightened also by the menaces of the emperor, pub- 
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liehed a sentence, declaring queen Catiiarine 
to b^ Henry's lawful wife ; and requiring him to ta 
her again, with a denunciation of censures in case 
refusal. On the other hand, Henry, finding that 1 
subjects of all ranks had taken part with him, and h 

"" ig1y complied with his attempts to break, offii 
foreign dependence, resolved no longer to coatii 
those submissions which no power could extort. ' 
people had been prepared by degrees for this 
innovation ; care had been taken for some years 
inculcate the doctrine, that the pope was entitled 
no authority beyond the limits of his own dioce 
The king, therefore, no longer delayed his medital 
scheme of sejiarating entirely from the church 
Rome. The parliament was at his derotion ; t 
majority of the clergy were in his interest, as th 
had already declared against the pope, by decreet 
in favour of the divorce ; and the people, above a 

• Wished to see the church humbled, which had so la 
controlled them at pleasure, and grown opulent '. 
their labours and distresses. Thus all things co 
spiring to co-operate with his designs, he order 
himself to be declared by his clergy the supreme h« 
of the church ; the parhament confirmed the lit 
abolished all authority of the pope in England, vot 
all tributes formerly paid to the holy see as illcgi 
and intrusted the king with the collation to < 

Iecclesiastical benefices. The nation came into fl 
king's measures with joy, and took an oatfa, 
the oath of supremacy ; all the credit of the po| 
that had subsisted for ages, was now at once ovt 
thrown ; and none seemed to repine at the revolutic 
except those who were immediately interested , 
their dependence on the court of Rome. .,, -u 
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Though Henry had separated hiraseif from tlie 
church of Rome, he still professed to mantain tlie 
Catholic religion; and amidst the new doctrines 
which the reformers were inculcating, and the fresh 
observances in matters of faith, dictated by Henry 
himself, the people were frequently at a loss to know 
what they ought to profess to avoid the dangers of 
persecution. Many were the victims that were 
sacrificed to the blind bigotry and intolerant spirit of 
the age; but, of all who suffered, none excited 
greater commiseration than Sir Thomas More, who, 
though he had been created chancellor, resigned his 
office rather than appear to sanction the breach willi 
the church of Rome. After the mockery of a trial, 
he was condemned to be beheaded. 

The concurrence which the people seemed to lend 
to these severities, added to the great authority which 
Henry, from his severe administration, possessed, 
induced him to proceed still farther in his scheme of 
innovation. As the monks had all along shewn hira 
the greatest resistance, he resolved at once to deprive 
them of future power to injure hira. He accordingly 
empowered Cromwell, secretary of state, to send 
commissioners into the several counties of England, 
to inspect the monasteries, and to report, with rigorous 
exactness, the conduct and deportment of such aa 
were resident there. This employment was readily 
undertaken by some creatures of the court, namely, 
Layton, London, Price, Gage, Petre, and BeEasis, 
who are said to have discovered monstrous disorders 
in many of the religious houses ; — whole convents 
of women abandoned to a!! manner of lewdness} 
friars accomplices in their crimes ; pious frauds every 
where practised to increase the devotion aud liberality 



of the people; and cruel and inveterate factiool 
maintained between the members of niany of thi 
institutions. These accusations, whether true or fal 
Were urged with great clamour against these 
munities; and a general horror was excited in t 
nation against them. 

The king now thought he might with safety, a 
even ivith some degree of popularity, abolish the 
institutions ; but, willing to proceed gently at first, I 
gave directions to the parliament to go no farther 
present than to suppress the smaller monasteries, whii 
i below the value of two hundi 



pounds a year. By this act three hundred and seven^ 
six monasteries were suppressed ; and their r 
amounting to thii-ty-two thousand pounds a yea 
were granted to the king, besides their goods i 
plate, computed at a hundred thousand pounds n 
But this was only the beginning of his confiscatioiBl' 
for, about two years a!\er, he resolved ujMjn the en6( 
destruction of all monasteries whatsoever, A n# 
visitation was therefore appointed, and fresh crirt 
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) that his severities were C 



ducted with' such seeming justice and success, that 
less than two years he became possessed of t 
revenues of all the monastic foundations. These, 
the whole, amounted to six hundred and forty-five^ 
which twenty-eight had abbots who enjoyed a si 
in parliament. Ninety collegiate institutions, t 
thousand three hundreil and seventy-four chan1 
and free chapels, and a hundred and ten hospi 
were likewise suppressed. The whole revenue 
these establishments amounted to one hundred a 
sixty-one thousand pounds — less tiian a tweutil 
part of the national income. The loss which » 



siistained by the clergj upon this occasion, was hy 
uo means so great or morlilyiiig as the cruel insults 
and reproaches to which they were esposed for their 
former frauds and avarice. Tlie numberless relics 
ivlijch tbey had amassed to delude and draw money 
from the people, were now brought forward, and 
exposed before tlte populace with the most poignant 
contempt: — an angel with one wing, that brought 
over the head of the spear which pierced the side of 
Christ j coals that had roasted St. Laurence : the 
parings of St Edmimd's foes ; certain relics to pre- 
vent rain; others to stop tlie generation of weeds 
among corn. There was a crucifix at Boxley in 
Kent, distinguislied by the appellation of the Rood 
af Grace, which had been long in reputation for 
bending, raising, rolling the eyes, and shaking the 
head. It was brought to London, and broken to 
pieces at Paul's cross; and the wheels and springs 
by which it was actuated were shewn to the people. 
At Hales, in Gloucestershire, the monks had carried 
on a profitable traffic with the pretended blood of 
Christ in a crystal phial. This relic was no other 
than the blood of a duck killed weekly, and exhibited 
:o the pilgrim: if his prayers were accepted, the 
jlood was shewn him ; if supposed to be rejected, the 
phial was turned ; and, being on one side opaque, the 
blood was no longer to be seen. But the spoils of 
St. Thomas k Becket'a shrine, at Canterbury, ex- 
ceeded what even imagination might conceive. The 
shrine was broken down, and the gold tliat adorned 
it filled two large chests, which eight strong men 
could hardly carry out of the church. The king even 
cited the saint himself to appear, and to be tried and 
condemned as a traitor. He ordered his name to be 
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struck out of the calendar, his bones to be burned, 
and tbe office for liis festival to be struck out of tii» 
breviary. 

Such were the violent measures with which the I 
king proceeded aguinst these seats of indolence and) 
imposture ; but as great munnurs were excited upon 
this occasion, he took care that all those who could ba 
useful to him, or even dangerous in case of opposi^ 
tion, should be sharers in the spoil. He either tnadet 
a gift of tbe revenues of the convents to his principdk 
courtiers, or sold them at low prices, or excbangedit i 
them for other lands on very disadvantageous temHi'I 
He erected six new bishoprics, Westminster, Oxford- 
Peterborough, Bristol, Chester, and Gloucester, (£ 
which the last five still continue. He also settled 
salaries on the abbots and priors, proportioned ht 
their former revenues or their merits : and each montal 
was allowed a yearly pension of eight marks for htH 
subsistence. '|''" 

Anne Boleyn, had been always a favourer of tbt 
Reformation, and consequently had many enemies ai 
that account, who only waited a convenient occasidB 
to destroy her credit with the king ; and that occasiM 
too soon jiresented itselft The king's passion was i^ 
this time palled by satiety. As the only desire 1 
ever had for her arose from that brutal appetite nhid 
enjoyment soon destroys, he had now fallen in loW 
if we may so prostitute the expression, with tinothdi 
and languished for the possession of Jane Seyma 
who had for some time been maid of honour to t 
queen. 

As soon as the queen's enemies perceived tbe kin^ 
disgust, they resolved on taking tbe tirst opportunW 
uf gratifying his inclination to get rid of her, by prti 
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i)\ieing erimes against her, which his passions itouIiI 
quickly make real. The Tiseountess Rochfonl in 
particular, who was married to tlie quocn's brother, 
herself a woman of infamous character, began with 
the most cruet insinuations against the reputation of 
her sist«M'-in-law. She pretended that her onn hus> 
band was engag^ in an incestuous carrea{KiiidenG« 
with his sister; and, not contented with this insinuci- 
tion, represented all the harmless levities of the qneen 
as favours of a criminal nature. The king's jealousy 
first appeared openly in a tilting at Greenwich, where 
the queen happened to drop her handkerchief, as urtta 
supposed, to one of her minions to wipe his face, 
after having overheated himself in the exercise. 
Thoufjh this might have been very harmless, the king 
abruptly retired from the place, and sent orders to 
have her confined to her apartment. Anne smiled at 
first, thinking the king was in jest; but when she 
found it was a very serious affair, she received the 
sacrament in her closet, sensible of what little mercy 
she had to expect from so furious a tyrant. 

In the mean time, her enemies were not remiss in 
inflaming the accusation against her. The Duke ol' 
Norfolk, from his attachment to the old relif»ion, took 
care to produce several witnesses, accusing her of 
incontinence with some of the meaner servants of the 
court Four persons were particularly pointed out 
as her paramours ; Henry Norris, groom of the stole, 
Weston and Brereton, gentlemen of the king's bed- 
chamber, together with Mark Smeton, a musician. 
As these had served her with much assiduity, their 
respect might have been construed by suspicion into 
more tender attachments. The next day the queen 
was sent to tlie Tower, earnestly, protesting her inno- 
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and Bending up prayers to heaven for asa'ui 
ance in this extremitj. She in vain begged to t 
admitted into the presence of the king; the ]ai 
Bolejn, her uncle's wife, who had always hated ht 
was ordered to continue in the same chamber, ftn 
she made a report of all the incoherent ravings < 
the al9icted prisoner. She owned that she had ow 
rallied Norris on his delaying his marriage, and ha 
told him that he probably expected her when A 
should be a widow. She had reproved Weston, d 
said, for his affection to a kinswoman of hers, and ti 
indifference towards his wife ; but he told her that sli 
had mistaken the object of his afiection, for it wi 
herself. She affirmed that Smeton had never I 
in her chamber but twice, when he played on tt 
harpsichord ; but she acknowledged that he once hi 
the boldness to tell her, that a look sufficed him. 

Every person at court now abandoned the unhai^ 
queen in her distress, except Cranmer, who, thoui 
forbidden to come into the king's presence, wrota<j 
letter to him in behalf of the queen ; but his intM 
cession had no effect. When Norris and the otht 
prisoners were tried in Westminster- hall, Smeton «»l 
prevailed upon, by the promise of a pardon, to conJin 
a criminal correspondence with the queen; but i 
was not confronted with her : and his execution wK 
the rest, shortly after, served to acquit her of ifa 
charge, Norris, who had been much in the kii^ 
favour, had an offer of his hfe, if he would contg) 
his crime and accuse his mistress ; but he reject! 
tlie proposal with contempt, and died professing hi 
innocence and his own, ^ 

In the mean time, the queen, who saw the terriU 
appearance of her fortunes, attempted to soften tl4 



king by every endeavour to spare the livea of the 
uurortunate men whose deaths were decreed. But 
his was a stern jealousy fostered by pride; and 
Tiothiug but her removal could appease him. Her 
letter to him, upon this occasion, written from the 
Tower, is full of the tenderest expostulations, and too 
remarkable to be omitted here ; as its manner serves 
at once to mark the situation of her mind, and shews 
to what a pitch of refinemeni she had, even at that 
time, carried the language. It is as follows ; 

" Sir, 

" Your grace's displeasure, and my imprisonment, 
are things so strange unto me, as what to write, or 
what to excuse, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas 
you send unto me (willing me to confess a truth and 
so obtain your favour) by such an one, whom you 
know to be mine ancient and professed enemy, I no 
sooner received this message by him, than 1 rightly 
conceived your meaning; and if, as yon say, con- 
fessing a truth indeed may procure my safety, 1 shall 
with all willingness and duty perform your command. 

" But let not your grace ever imagine that your 
poor wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a 
lault, where not so much as a thought thereof pre^ 
ceded. And to speak a truth, never prince had wife 
mure loyal in alt duty, and in all true affection, thati 
you have ever found in Anne Boleyn ; with which name 
and place I could wiUingJy have contented myself, if 
God and your grace's pleasure had been so pleased. 
Neither did I ai any time so far forget myself in my 
exaltation, or received queonship, but that I alwavs 
looked for such an alteration as i now find ; for the 
ground of my preferment being on no surer 'founda- 
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tioQ than yoiir grace's fancy, the least alteration I 
knew was fit and sufficient to draw that fancy to some 
other object You have chosen me, from a low estate, 
to be your queen and companion, far beyond my desert 
or desire. If then you found me worthy of such honour, 
good your grace, let not any light fancy, or bad coun- 
sel of mine enemies, withdraw your princely favour 
from me ; neither let ihat stain, that unworthy stain, oi' 
a disloyal heart towards your good grace, ever cast so 
foul a blot on your most dutiful wife, and the infant 
princess your daughter. Try me, good king; but let 
me have a lawful trial, and let not my sworn enemiet 
sit as my accusers and judges ; yea, let me receii 
an open trial, for my truth shall fear no open shai 
then shall you see either mine innocence cleared, y< 
suspicion and conscience satisfied, the ignominy 
slander of the world stopped, or my guilt openly 
clared : so that whatsoever God or you may deter 
of me, your grace may be freed from an open censt 
and mine offence being so lawfully proved, your 
is at liberty both before God and man, not oaly 
execute worthy punishment on me as an unlawful 
but to follow your affection already settled on 
party, for whose sake I am now as I am; whose 
I could some good while since have pointed unto yc 
grace, not being ignorant of my suspicion therein, 
" But if you have already determined of me, and 
not only my deatli, but an infamous slander, must 
you the enjoying of your desired happiness, then 
sire of God that he will pardon your great sin ibt 
and likewise mine enenaies, the instruments thereof: 
and that he will not call you to a strict account lor 
your unprincely and cruel usage of me at his genenl 
judgment-seat, where both you and myself must shortlj 
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Appear, and in whose judgment I doubt not (whatso- 
ever the world maj think of me), mine innocence shall 
be openly known and sufficiently cleared, 

" My last and only request shall be, that niyGelt' 
shall only bear the burden of your grace's displea- 
sure; and that it may not touch the innocent souls of 
those poor gentlemen, who (as I understand) are like- 
wise in strait imprisonment for my sake. If ever I 
have found favour in your sight, if ever the name of 
Anne Boleyn hath been pleasing in yout ears, then let 
me obtain this request: and I will so leave to trouble 
your grace any farther, with mine earnest prayers to 
the Trinity, to have your grace in his good keeping, 
and to direct you in all your actions. From my dole- 
ful prison in the Tower, this sixth of May. — Your 
most loyal and ever faitiiful wife, 

"Anne Boleyn." 

It was not to be expected that eloquence could pre- 
vail on a tyrant, whose passions were to be influenced 
by none of the nobler motives. The queen and her 
brother were tried by a jury of peers; but upon what 
proof or pretence the crime of incest was urged against 
them, is unknown; the chief evidence, it is said, 
amounted to no more than that liocbford had been 
seen to lean on her bed before some company. Part 
of the charge against her was, that she had declared 
to her attendants, that the king never had her heart ; 
irhich was considered as a slander upon the throne, 
«nd strained into a breach of a late statute, by which 
it was declared criminal to throw any slander upon the 
^ing, queen, or their issue. The unhappy queen, 
though unassisted by counsel, defended herself with 
great judgment and presence of mind ; and the spec- 
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lators could not forbear declaring her entirely innocent. 
She answered distinctly to all the charges brought, 
against her: but the king's authority was not to be 
controlled ; she was declared guilty, and her sentence 
ran, that she should be burned or beheaded, at tlia>. 
king's pleasure. When this terrible sentence i 
pronounced against her, she could not help ofTerii^' 
up a prayer to heaven, vindicating her innocence ; an^ 
in a most pathetic speech to her judges, averred the 
injustice of her condemnation. But the ^rant, nc~ 
satisfied with this vengeance, was desirous also c 
having her daughter declared illegitimate; and, n. 
inemhering the report of a contract between her anft 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, prevailed upon the 
queen, either by promise of life, or not executing tl 
sentence in ail its rigour, to confess such a contracl^ 
The afflicted primate, who sat as judge, thought 
himself obliged, by this confession, to pronounce ll 
marriage null ; and Henry, in the transports of hii 
malignant prosecution, did not see, that if her marriage 
had been invalid from the beginning, the sentence 
adultery must have been invalid also. 

She who had been once the envied object of royij 
favour, was now going to give a melancholy instanoi 
of the capriciousness of fortune : upon her retumioi 
to prison, she once more sent protestations of her inooi 
cence to the king, "You have raised me," said shl^ 
" from privacy to make me a lady ; from a lady yo(i 
made me a countess ; from a countess a queen ; aol ' 
from a queen I shall shortly become a saint in heaven.*' 
On the morning of her execution, she sent for Kingstoi^r,' 
the keeper of the Tower, to whom, upon entering d 
prison, she said, " Mr. Kingston, I hear I am not Ht 
(tie till noon, and I am sorry for it; for I thought t4 
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be dead before this time, and free from a, life of pain." 
The keeper, attempting to comfort her, by assuring 
her the pain would be very little ; she rephed, " I 
have heard the executioner is very expert; and, 
(clasping her neck with her hands, laughing,) I have 
but a little neck." When brought to the scaffold, 
from a consideration of her child Elizabeth's welfare, 
she would not inflame the minds of the spectators 
against her prosecutors, bat contented herself with 
saying " that she was come to die as she was sentenced 
by the law." She would accuse none, nor say any 
thing of the ground upon which she was judged; she 
prayed heartily for the king, called him " a most 
merciful and gentle prince;" declared that he had 
always been to her a good and gracious sovereign ; and, 
if any one should think proper to canvass her cause, 
she desired him to jud^e the best. She was beheaded 
by the executioner of Calais, who waa brought over, 
as much more expert than any in England. Her body 
was negligently thrown into a common chest of elm- 
tree, made to hold arrows, and was buried in the 
Tower. Anne Boleyn seemed to bo guilty of no 
other crime than that of having survived the king's 
affections; and although many crowned heads had 
already been put to death in England, she was the 
first who underwent all the forms of law, and was 
beheaded on a scaffold. 

The people in general, beheld her fate with pity ; 
but still more when they discovered the cause of the 
tyrant's impatience to destroy her; for, the very nest 
day after her execution, he married the lady Jane 
Seymour: his cruel heart being no way softened by 
the wretched fate of one who had been so lately the 
object of his warmest affections. He also ordered his 
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jarliamentto give liim a divorce betiveen her sentence 
and execution ; and thus he endeavoured to bastardize 
Elizabeth, the only child he had by her, as he had in 
the same manner formerly bastardized Mary, his only 
surviving child by queen Catharine. 

Nothing could exceed the brutalities which noir 
beffan and continued to characterize the reign of th« 
eighth Henry. The murder of his queen, Ann« 
Boleyn, was but one item in a fearful amount of crimen 
which he was daily accuniulatins on bis head. The 
fires of Smithfield blazed unceasingly ; and blood wae 
ehed like water to satisfy the t>Tant's rage, or gratify 
his vain-glory, as a rehgious disputant. i 

During these horrid transactions, Henry was re*i 
■olved to take another queen, Jane Seymour having' 
died in child-bed; and, after some negociation upon' 
the continent, he contracted a marriage with Anne of. 
Cleves, his aim being by her means to fortify hit' 
albances with the princes of Germany. Nor was ha- 
led into this match without a most scrupulous examUi 
nation, on his side, of the lady's personal accomplish* 
ments. He was assured by his envoy that she was of 
a very large person ; which was the more pleasing tO 
him, as he was at that time become very corpulent^ 
and consequently required a similar figure in a wife;„ 
He was still farther allured by her picture, in whidl| 
Holbein, who drew it, was, it seems, more a friend to j 
his art than to trudi ; for he greatly flattered her. The 
king, upon her landing, went privately to meet her at 
Rochester, where he was very much damped in his 
amorous ardour. He found her big Indeed, and tal! 
as he could wish, but utterly devoid of grace and 
beauty : she could also speak l)ut one language, her 
native German; so that her conversation could never 




recompense the defects of her person. He swore she 
was a great Flanders mare ; and added, that he CQutd 
never settle his affections upon her. However, sen- 
sible that he would greatly disoblige her brother, the 
duke, and conseqtienlly all the German princes in his 
alliance, he resolved to marry her ; and he told 
Cromwell, who was chiefly instrumental in this atTair, 
that, since he had gone so far, he would put his neck 
into the yoke, whatever it cost him. The marriage 
was accordingly celebrated, but the king's disgust was 
only increased by it ; he told Cromwell the next morn- 
ing that he hated her more than ever; and even 
suspected her not to be a true maid, a circumstance 
in which he thought himself extremely skilful, 
Cromwell saw the danger he incurred by having been 
instrumental in forming this union; but he endea- 
voured, by hia assiduity and humble adulation, to keep 
the king from coming to extremities with him. 

But he should have known that a tyrant once offended 
is implacable. Henry's aversion to the queen secretly 
increased every day ; and he at length resolved to get 
rid of her and his prime minister together. The fall 
of this favourite was long and ardently wished for by 
a great part of the nation. The nobihty hated a man, 
who, from such mean beginnings, was placed before 
the first persons in the kingdom; for besides being 
made vicar-general, which gave him almost absolute 
authority over the clergy, he was lord privy-seal, lord- 
chamberlain, and master of the rolls. He had also 
obtained the order of the Garter, a dignity which had 
hitherto been conferred only on the most illustrious 
families ; and to carry his exaltation still higher, he 
had been made Earl of Essex. Tiie Protestants disliked 
him for his concurrence with the king's will in tl\ft\t 
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persecution ; and tiie Papists detested liim as tlift 
inveterate enemy of their religion. It only remained 
therefore, with the king to hasten or retard the 
punishment of a man who had scarcely a partisan in 
the nation, except himself. But he had a strong caustt 
of dislike to him for his late unpropitious alliance, 
and a new motive was soon added for increasing his 
displeasure. He had fixed his affection on Catharine 
Howard, niece to the Dnke of Norfolk: and the only 
method of gratifying this new passion was, as in former 
cases, discarding the present queen, to make room for 
a new one. The Duke of Norfolk had long bees 
Cromwell's mortal enemy, and eagerly embraced thU 
opportunity to destroy a man whom he considered a* 
his rival. 

He therefore made use of all his niece's arts to ruio 
the favourite ; and when his project was ripe for exe- 
cution, he obtained a commission from the king to 
arrest Cromwell for high-treason. His disgrace wm 
no sooner known than all his friends forsook hini^ 
except Cranmer, who wrote such a letter to Henry in 
his behalf, as no other man in the kingdom would have 
presumed to offer. However, he was accused in par^ 
liament of heresy and treason, and, without being 
heard in his own defence, was condemned to suffer 
the pains of death, as the king should think proper to 
direct. Cromwell's fortitude seemed to forsake him 
in this dreadful exigency. He wrote to the king for 
pardon ; said, that the frail flesh incited him continually 
to apply to his grace for raercy ; and subscribed his 
epistle with a heavy heart and a trembling hand, " from 
the king's most miserable prisoner and poor slave sl 
the Tower, Thomas Cromwell. Mercy, mercy, mertn' !" 

Cromwell's letter touched the hard heart of the 



monarch ; he onlereil it to be read to him three tim^s ; 
and then, as if willing to gain a victory over all his 
softer feelings, he signed the warrant for beheading 
him on Tower-hill. When Cromwell was brought to 
the scaffold, his regard fortiis son hindered hlra from 
expatiating upon his own innocence; he thanked God 
for bringing him to that death for his transgressions : 
confessed he had often been seduced, but that he now 
died in the Catholic faith. It was thus that Henry, 
not satisfied with the death of those whom he chose to 
punish, repressed their complaints also, and terrilied 
the unhappy sufferers from the last consolation of the 
wretched, the satisfaction of upbraiding their perse- 
cutors. In this manner the unhappy sufferer, having 
spent some time in his private devotions, submitted 
his neck to the executioner, who mangled him in a 
most terrible manner. A few days after his death, a 
number of people were e.vecuted together upon very 
different accusalions; some for having denied the 
king's supremacy, and others for having maintained 
the doctrines of Luther. 

About a month after the death of Cromwell, the 
king declared his marriage with Catharine Howard, 
whom he had some time before privately espoused. 
This was regarded as a very favourable incident by 
the Cathohc party ; and the subsequent events for a 
while turned out to their wish. The king's counsels 
being now entirely directed by Norfolk and Gardiner, 
a furious persecution commenced against the Protes- 
tants, and the law of the Six Articles was executed 
with rigour; so that a foreigner, who then resided 
in England, had reason to say, that those who were 
against the pope were burned, and those who were for 
him were hanged. The king, with an ostentati.o«a 
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impartiality, reduced both parties to an equal share 
of subordination, and infused terror into every breast. 

But the measure of his severities was not yet filled 
up. He had thought himself very happy in his new 
marriage. He was so captivated with the queen's 
accomplisiiments, that he gave public thanks for his 
felicity, aud desired his confessor to join with him in 
the same thanksgiving. This joy, however, was of 
very short duration. While the king was at York, 
upon an intended conference with the king of Scot* 
land, a man of the name of Lascelles had waited upon 
Cranmer at London ; and from the information of this 
man's sister, who had been servant to the duchess- 
dowager of Norfolk, he gave a very surprising account 
of the queen's incontinence. He averred that she led 
a very lewd life before her marriage, and had carried 
on a very scandalous correspondence with two men, 
called Derham and Mannock ; and that she continued 
to indulge herself in the same criminal pleasures since 
she had been raised to her present greatness. Cran- 
mer was equally surprised and embarrassed at this 
intelligence, which he communicated to the chancellor, 
and some other members of the pri vy -council, who 
advised him to make the king acquainted with the 
whole affair on his return to London. The archbishop 
knew the hazard he ran by intermeddling in such deli- 
cate points; but he also knew the danger he incurred 
by suppressing his information. He therefore resolved' 
to communicate what he had Jieard, by writing, in the ■ 
form of a memorial; and this he shortly after delivered 
into the king's own hand, desiring his majesty to read' 
it in private, Henry at first disbelieved, or pretended' 
to disbelieve, the report ; lie ordered the keeper of the 
^r_y-seal to examine Lascelles, who persisted in his 



former narrative, and even produced his sister to con- 
firm his account Uijon this, Derham and Mannock 
were arrested; and they quickly confessed their own 
guilt, and the queen's incontinence. They went still 
farther, by impeaching Lady Rocbford, who had for- 
merly been so instrumental in the death of Anne 
Boleyn, They alleged that this lady had introduced 
one Culpepper into the queen's bedchamber, who staid 
with her from eleven at night till four in the morning. 
When the queen was first examined, she denied the 
charge; but afterwards, finding that her accomplices 
were her accusers, she confessed her incontinence be- 
fore marriage, but denied her having dishonoured 
the king's bed since their union. But three maids of 
honour, who were admitted to her secrets, still farther 
alleged her guilt; and some of them confessed having 
passed the night in the same bed witli her and her 
lovers. The king was so affected at this discovery, 
that he burst into a flood of tears, and bitterly lament- 
ed his misfortune, Derham and Culpepjier were con- 
victed and executed ; but he was reserved to thro* the 
odium of the queen's death upon the parliament, who 
had always shetvn themselves the ready ministers of 
all his severities. These servile creatures, upon being 
informed of the queen's crime and confession, quickly 
found her guilty, and petitioned the king that she 
might he punished with death ; that the same jienalty 
might be inflicted on the latly Rochford, the accom- 
plice of her debaucheries ; and that her grandmother, 
the duchess- dowager of Norfolk, her uncle, lord Wil- 
liam Howard, and his lady, together with the countess 
of Bridgewater, and nine others, as having been privy 
to the queen's irregularities, should participate in her 
punishment. With this petition the king was moat 
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graciously pleased to agree ; they were condemned U J 
death by an act of attainder, which, at the same timcyl 
nnade it capital for all persons to conceal their know- J 
ledge of the debaucheries of any future queen. It w^ 
ako enacted, that if the king married any woman wh| 
had been incontinent, taking her for a true maid, si 
should be guilty of treason, in case she did not j 
viously reveal her guilt. The people made merry w 
this absurd and brutal statute ; and it was said, I 
the king must henceforth look out for a widow, 
all these laws were past, in which the most wonderfl 
circumstance is, that a body of men could ever be b 
duced to give their consent, the queen was beheadn 
on Tower-hill, together with the lady Rochford, n 
found no great degree of compassion, as she had h 
self before tampered in blood. The queen was i 
pitied, as she owned that she had led a dissolute li 
before marriage; but denied, in her last moments, 1 
with the utmost solemaity, that she had ever bees 1 
untrue since her marriage wilh the king. The pubfis I 
exclaimed so loudly against the severity of the act, 
which brought in so many accomphces of her guilt, 
that the king did not think proper to execute sentence 
upon them, though some of them were long detained 
in confinement. 

In about a year after the death of the last quM 
Henry once more changed his condition, by mat 
his sixth and last wife, Catharine Parr, who, ! 
to the humorous suggestions of the people, was in b 
a widow. She was the wife of the late Lord Latimer, 
and was considered as a woman of discretion and rir- 
tue. She had already passed the meridian of life, ami 
managed the temper of this capricious tvrant wilH 
prudence and success. His amiable days had lon^ 
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been over; he was almost choked with fat, and had 
contracted a morose air, very far from inspiring affec- 
tion. Nevertheless, this woman, sacrificing her appe- 
tites to her ambition, so far prevailed in gaining his 
confidence, that she was appointed regent of the king- 
dom during his absence in France, whither he passed 
over at the head of thirty thousand men, to prosecute 
a war which had been declared between him and the 
French king. He there behaved, as in all his former 
undertakings, with ineffectual ostentation. Instead of 
marching into the heart of the country, he sat down 
before Boulogne, which was obliged to capitulate; and 
his ally (the emperor) making a separate peace, Henry 
was obliged to return with hia army into England, 
where he found his subjects ready to offer him their 
accustomed adulation, and to praise him for an enter- 
prise in which, at an infinite chaise, he had made an 
acquisition that was of no manner of benefit. 

In the midst of his brutal tyrannies, Henry took it 
into his head to compose a book of religion, entitled, 
" The Institution of a Christian Man," that was to 
be the code by which his subjects should regulate 
their failh. This precious composition was received 
by the convocation with all that adulation which 
usually attends a despotic ruler and a corrupt age. 

The existence of the tyrant was now, however, 
approaching a termination. An ulcer in his leg, and 
other infirmities, threatened him with the usual fate 
of humanity. The natural cruelty of his disposition 
was so greatly increased by tte sufferings he endured, 
that no one had the courage to warn him of his coming 
end. At last, Sir Anthony Denny had the courage 
to disclose to him this dreadful secret ; and, contrary 
to his usual custom, he received the tidings with an 
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lexpressioB of resignation. His anguish and reniorae 
were at tliU time greater than can be expressed : he 
desired that Cranmer might be sent for ; but, beforo 
that prelate could an-ive, he was speechless. CrannitT 
(lesiring him to give some sign of his dying in the: 
faith of Christ, he squeezed his hand, and immedi« 
ately expired, after a reign of thirty-seven years and 
nine months, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. Somfl 
kings have been tyrants from contradiction and revoll^ 
some from being misled by favourites, and some fro^i 
a spirit of party : but Henry was cruel from a de« 
praved disposition alone; cruel in government, c 
in religion, and cruel in his family. Our divim) 
have taken some pains to vindicate the character ol 
this brutal prince, as if his conduct and our Refonii%> 
tion had any connexion with each other. There i 
nothing so absurd as to defend the one by the other: 
the most noble designs are brought about by the mott 
■vicious instruments; for we see even that cruelty and 
injustice were thought necessary to be employed ia 
our holy redemption. 




THE REFORMATION OF RELIGION, 



i uninterrupted trjiin of triumphs over the Chris- 
nan world, seemed firmly to have established the 
despotism of the popes. But thero is an appointed 
time for every thing. It was reserved by Providence 
for an obscure individual to shake this formidable 
throne, to deprive the Romish sovereign of one-half 
of his empire, and discompose the other; to rouse 
men from that deep sleep in which tliey were buried, 
and present them with the lamp of reason and religion, 
by which they might see the errors, impostures, and 
usurpations of the Latin church. 

The first dawn of the Reformation appeared in the 
time of Edward the Third. John Wickliffe, a doctor 
and professor of divinity in the University of Oxford, 
maintained that the substance of the sacramental 
bread and wine remained unaltered after consecra- 
tion; and opposed the doctrine of purgatory, indul- 
gences, auricular confession, the invocation of saints, 
and the worship of images. These new doctrines 
obtained considerable credit, and their followers were 
very numerous ; hut in the reign of Henry the Fifth 
a terrible persecution of the Wickhffites took place, 
and the sect was almost entirely extirpated in Eng- 
land, It was not, however, until the time of the 
eighth Henry that the Reformation began, in Ger- 
many, under Martin Luther. Pope Leo X. was at 
that time engaged in building the church of St. Peter 
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at Rome, and, to deiray the expenses of the underi 
taking, a commission was granted for the sale o| 
indulgences. This office had formerly been held 1 
the Augustine friars, but was now transferred to thi 
Dominicans. Martin Luther, vrho was an AugustinS 
monk, resented this transfer, by preaching against tl 
efficacy of indulgences and the power of the Pope; 
iind in the end he attacked and overthrew the priiH 
cipal doctrines of the Romish church. In the reigl 
of Edward the Sixth, the Reformation began to tab 
deep root in England ; and on the death of Mary, I 
was firmly established by EUzabeth. - 
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EDWARD VI. SON OF HENSV Till. AND JANE 
SEYMOUR. 

Edteard the sixth'Tnostird, Bflerwarda came. 

Henry the Eighth vms succeeded on the thro 
by his only son, Edward the Sixtli, then in the tei 
year of his age. The late king, in his will, which 
expected would be absolutely obeyed, fixed the n 
jority of the prince at the completion of the eighteen^ 
year; and in the mean time, appointed six ten 
executors of his will, to whom, during the minorltfii 
he entrusted the government of the king and kiitgdaniL, 
But the vanity of his aims was soon discovered; fa 
the first act of the executors was to choose the Etil' 
of Hertford, who was afterwards made Duke sf 
Somerset, as protector of the realm ; and in him 
lodged all the regal power, together with a privileg* 
of naming whom he would for his privy -council. 
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f'This was a favourable season for those of the 
reformed religion ; and the eyes of the late king were 
no sooner closed, than all of that pei-suasion con- 
gratulated themselves on the event They no longer 
suppressed their sentiments, but maintained their 
doctrines openly, in preaching and teaching, even 
while the laws against them continued in full force. 

Somerset, who favoured the Reformation, continued 
to drive on his favourite schemes of reformation, and 
gave more consistency to the tenets of the church. 
The cup was restored to the laity in the sacrament of 
the Lord's supper; private masses were abolished; 
the king was empowered to create bishops by letters 
patent; vagabonds were adjudged to be slaves for 
two years, and to be marked with a red hot-iron ; 
an act commonly supposed to be levelled against the 
strolling priests and friars. It was enacted also, that 
all who denied the king's supremacy, or asserted that 
of the pope, should for the first offence, forfeit their 
goods and chattels, and suffer imprisonment during 
pleasure ; that for the second offence, they should 
incur the pain of premunire; and for the third, be 
attainted of treason. Orders were issued by the 
council, that candles should no longer be carried 
about on Candlemas -day, ashes on Ash -Wednesday, 
or palms on Palm-Sunday. These were ancient su- 
perstitious practices, which led to immoralities that it 
was thought proper to restrain. An order also was 
issued for the removal of all images from the churches ; 
an innovation which was much desired by the re- 
formers, and which alone, with regard to the populace, 
amounted almost to a change of the established 
religion. The people had for some time been ex- 
tremely distracted by the opposite o^^imaia oi "Cixi^x 
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preacbers : and as they were totally incapable of 
judging of the arguments advanced on either sid^ 
and naturally regarded everything they heard i 
church as of the greatest authority, much coafusioft 
and iiuctuation resulted from this uncertainty. Th^ 
council first endeavoured to remove the inconvenience 
by laying some restraints upon preaching : but finding 
this expedient fail, they imposed a total silence upc 
preachers ; which however was removed by degree^ 
in proportion as the Reformation gained groun^ 
among the people. Still the persecuting spirit stalk 
abroad, and many suffered at the stake for soot 
peculiarity in their faith not conformable to 
established liturgy and doctrines of the day. 

Although the measures adopted by the refomm 
were intended for the benefit of the nation, and in tl 
end turned out entirely to the advantage of sodelg^ 
yet they were at that time attended with many incoiw- 
venrences, to whicli all changes whatsoever are liable 
When the monasteries were suppressed, a prodigioof, 
number of monks were obliged to earn their sub* 
sistence by their labour ; so that all kinds of businea 
were overstocked. The lands of the monasteries ala^ 
had been formerly farmed out to the common people 
so' as to employ a great number of hands; and tbit 
rents being moderate, they were able to maintain 
their families on the profits of agriculture. But now 
these lands being possessed by the nobility, the rents. 
were raised; and the farmers, perceiving that wad. 
was a better J commodity than com, turned all theirj 
fields into pasture. In consequence of this practicS 
' the price of meal rose, to the unspeakable hardshiti^ 
of the lower class of people. Beside, as few hands 
irere required lo manage a pasture farm, a great 



number of poor people were utterly deprived of sub- 
sistence, while the nation was filled with murmurs and 
complaints against the nobility, who were considered 
as the sources of the genera-1 calamity. To add to 
these complaints, the rich proprietors of lands pro- 
ceeded to enclose their estates; while the tenants, 
regarded as an useless burden, were expelled from 
their habitations. Cottagers, deprived of the commons 
on which they formerly fed their cattle, were reduced 
to misery ; and a great decay of people, and dimi- 
nution of provisions, were observed in every part of 
the kingdom. To add to this picture of general 
calamity, all the good coin of tbe kingdom was hoarded 
up or exported; while base metal was coined, or im- 
ported from the continent, in great abundance; and 
this the poor were obliged to receive in payment, but 
could not disburse at an equal advantage. Thus an 
universal diffidence and stagnation of commerce took 
place; and loud complaints were heard in every 
quarter. 

By lavish expenditure and impolitic courses, the 
Duke of Somerset began to decline in public favour ; 
and though, by abject submissions, he contrived for 
the time to avert the consequences of the resentments 
he had roused, his powerful enemy, the Earl of War- 
wick began to take the lead and lay the foundation 
of his destruction. Warwick was willing to indulge 
the nobility with the humiliations of the church ; and 
perceiving thjit the king was extremely attached to 
the lleformation, he supposed that he could not make 
his court to he on nonarch better than by a 
seeming zeal n he u e But he was Still stead- 
fastly bent on enia n 1 own power; and as the 
last Earl of Northum land died without issae Qt 
3 
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hem, Warwick procured for himself a grant of \m 
ample possessions, and obtainecl the title' alko of Duk^ 
of Northumberland. The Duke of Somerset was noW 
the only person he wished to have entirely removed* 
for fallen as he was by h is late spiritless conduct, yet 
he still preserved a share of popularity that rendered 
him formidable to this aspirer. Indeed, Somerset w 
not always upon his guard against the arts of NortW 
umberland, but could riot help now and then burstiiq 
out into invectives, which were quickly carried to bit 
secret enemy. As he was surrounded 'by the crn' 
tures of his adversary, they took care to reveal all tli 
schemes which they had themselves silggeated; u 
Somerset soon found the fatal eSecfa of his rival 
resentment. He was, by Northumberland's command 
arrested, with many more, accused of being his piS 
tisans, and both he and his wife the' duchess, V 
thrown into prison. He was now accused of hai 
conspired to raise an insurrection in the north, to attai^ 
the trained bands on a muster-day, secure the Towel 
and excite a rebellion in London. These charges h 
strenuously denied ; but he confessed one oF as heinoa 
a nature, which was, that he bad laid a project ft 
murdering Northumberland, Northampton, and Pe* 
broke, at a banquet which was to he given them t 
Lord Paget. He was soon after brought to a trial befi^ 
the Marqiiis of Winchester, who sat as high-stewafi 
on the occasion, with twenty-seven peers 
n eluding Norlhumberland, Pembroke, and N(H 
thampton, who were at once his judges and accuse* 
He was accused of an intention to secure the peisQ 
of the king, and re-assume the administration i 
alTairs; to assassinate the Duke of Nortliumberla: 
and raise an insuirectwm in the city. He pleaib 



"not guiUy" to the first part of the charge, and of 
this he was accordingly acquitted; but he was 
found guilty of conspiring- the death of a privy 
counsellor, which crime had been made felony in 
the reign of Henry the Sevenlh ; and for this he 
was condemned to death. The ]»pulace, seeing; him 
re-conveyed to the Tower without the axe, which was 
no longer carried before him, imagined that he had 
been entirely acquitted, and in repeated shouts and 
acclamations manifested their joy ; but this was sud- 
denly damped, when they were better informed of his 
doom. Care, in the mean time, had been taken to 
prepossess the young king against his uncle; and, 
lest he should relent, no access was given to any of 
Somerset's friends, while the prince was kept from 
reflection by a series of occupations and amusements, 
At lost the prisoner was brought to the scaffold on 
Tower-hill, where he appeared without the least 
emotion, in the midst of a vast concourse of the po- 
pulace, by whom he was beloved. He spoke to them 
with great composure, protesting that he had always 
promoted the service of his king, and the interests of 
true religion to tlie best of his power. The people 
attested their belief to what he said, by crying out 
" It is most true." As an universal tumult was be- 
ginning to take place among them, Somerset desired 
them to be still, and not to interrupt his last medi- 
tations, but to join with him in prayer ; he then laid 
doivn his head, and submitted to the stroke of the 
executioner. Sir Ralph Vane and Sir Miles Part- 
ridge were hanged; Sir Michael Stauhope and Sir 
Thomas Arundel were beheaded, as being his 
accomplices. 

Nothing could have been more unpo'puVa.T \!i\aa "Ctvc, 



measure of destroying Somerset, ivKo, though sonwi 
actions of his life were very exceptionable, consult 
the good of the people. The House of Commons n 
particularly attached to him ; and of this Northumb* 
land was very sensible. He tlierefore advised 1 
king to dissolve the parliament, and call another i 
nould be more obsequious to his will. Edward wa^ 
even prevailed upon to write circular letters to all Hn 
sherififs, in which he enjoined them to choose such n 
as he and the privy-council should recommend. \Vi(i 
this despotic mandate the sheriffs readily complieti^ 
and the members returned fully answered Northum 
berland's ospectations. He had long aimed at Uu 
tu^t authority ; and the inErm state of the king's healtl 
opened the prospects of his ambition. He represent^ 
to that young prince that his sisters Mary and Elizi 
beth, who were appointed by Henry's will to succe 
on the failure of direct heirs to the crown, had 1 
both declared illegitimate by parliament ; that I 
queen of Scotland was excluded by the king's wiD 
and, being an alien also, lost all right of succeeding 
that as the three princesses were thus legally excluded 
the succession naturally devolved to the MarchioQei 
of Dorset (neice of Henry), whose heir was the La^ 
JaneGrey,aIady every way accomplished for govem« 
ment, as well by the charms of her person, as t 
virtues and acquirements of her mind. The king, ttI)^ 
had long submitted to all the politic views of tb^ 
designing minister, agreed to have the succession sulti 
niitted to the council, vrhere Northumberland bop^j 
to procure an easy concurrence. 

In tlie mean time, as the king's healtli declined, thai 
minister laboured to strengthen his own interest ani^^ 
connexions. His tirst aim was to secure the interest 
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of the Marquis of Dorset, father to Lady Jane Grey, 
by procurJBg for him the title of Duke of Suffolk, 
which was Utely become extinct Having thus obliged 
this nobleman, he then proposed a match between his 
fourtii son. Lord Guildford Dudley, and the Lady Jane 
Grey, whose intt^rests he had been at bo much pains 
to advance. Still bent on spreading his interests as 
-widely as possible, he married his otm daughter to 
Lord Hastings, and had these marriages solemnized 
with all possible pomp and festivity. Meanwhile, 
Edward continued to languish ; and several fatal symp- 
toms of a consumption beg»n to appear. It was hoped, 
however, that his youth and temperance might get the 
better of his disorder; an<l from their love the people 
were unwilling to think him in danger. It had been 
remarked indeed by some, that his health was visibly 
seen to decline from the time that the Dudleys were 
brought about his |>erson. The character of Nor- 
thumberland might have justly given somo colour to 
suspicion; and his removing all, except his own emis- 
saries, from about the king, still farther increased the 
disgusts of the people. Northumberland, however, was 
no way uneasy at their murmurs ; he was assiduous in 
his attendance upon the king, and professed the most 
anxious concern for his safety, but still drove forward 
his darling scheme of transferring the succession to his 
own daughter-in-law The judges who were appointed 
to draw up the king's letters -patent for that purpose, 
warmly objected to the measure, and gave their reasons 
before the council. They begged that a parliament 
might be summoned, both to give it force, and to free 
its partisans from danger; they said that the form was 
invaUd, and would not only subject the judges who 
drew it, but every counsellor who signed it, to the 



pains of treason. Northumberland could not brook 
their demurs; he threatened them with the dread of 
his authority ; he called one of them a traitor, and sud 
that he would fight in his shirt with any man in 
just a cause as that of Ihe Lady Jane's successicM, 
A method was therefore found out of screening ttut 
judges from danger, by granting thorn the kin;^ 
don for what they should draw up; and at length, a!ha 
much deliberation, and some refusals, Ihe patent dt 
changing the succession was completed. By this patent 
Mary and ElizaL>eth were set aside, and the crown ' 
settled on the heirs of the Duchess of Suffolk ; for 
duchess herself was contented to forego her claim. 

Northumberland, having thus far succeeded, thoi _ 
physicians were no longer serviceable in the kiog^ 
complaint; they were dismissed by his advice; 
Edward was put into the hands of an ignorant womai^ 
who very confidently undertook his cure. After tb 
use of her medicines, all the bad symptoms incre; 
to a most violent degree ; he felt a difficulty of speed 
and breathing ; his })ulse failed, his legs swellc ' 
his colour became livid, and many other symptoi 
appeared of his approaching end. He expired 
Greenwich, in the sixteenth year of his age, and t 
seventh of his reign, greatly regretted by all, as 1 
early virtues gave a prospect of the continuance 
a happy reign. What were the real qualities of tl 
young prince's heart, there was not time to disci 
but the cultivation of bis understanding, if we in 
credit historians, was amazing. He was said toundfl 
stand the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and SpaoJI 
languages. He was versed in logic, music, natull 
philosophy, and theology. Cardan, tlie extraordinii 
scholar and physician, happening to pay a visit tofte 



English court, was so astonished at his early progress, 
that he extols him as a. prodigy of nature. It is pro- 
bable, however, that so much flattery as he received 
would have contributed to corrupt him, as it had 
tbmierly corrupted his father. 

MARY, DAUGHTER OF HESRV VIII, AND CATHARINE 



^^H And Mary-mestendo, who kindled the flame, 
Hv In which Protestant martyrs their being laid down. 

On the death of Edward, the crown, by virtue of the 
will of Henry VIII., devolved on Mary, the daughter 
of the last-named monarch. This will was now, how- 
ever, set aside by the Intrigues of Northumberland, 
by whose advice a will was made, as we have seen, in 
favour of Lady Jane Grey, in prejudice of all other 
tlaimanls. Thus, after the death of this young monarch, 
there were no fewer than four princesses who could 
assert their pretensions to the crown : Mary, who was 
the first upon Henry's will, but who had been declared 
illegitimate by an act of parliament, which had not 
been repealed: Elizabeth was next to succeed, and 
though she had been declared illegitimate, yet she had 
been restored to her rights during h&r father's life: the 
young queen of Scotland, grand- daughter of Henry's 
eldest sister, was first in right, supposing the two 
daughters illegitimate; while Lady Jane Grey might 
allege the will of the late king in her own favour. 

Of these, however, only two put in their pretensions 
to the crown ; Mary, relying on the justice of her cause, 
and Lady Jane upon the support of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, her father-in-law, Mary was strongly 
bigoted to the popish superstitions, having been bred 
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up among cliurchmeD, and having been even faugt 
to prefer martyrdom to a denial of belief. As she b 
lived in continual restraint, she was reserved j 
gloomy; she had, even during the life of Henry, 
resolution to maintain lier sentiments, and refused t/lm 
comply with his new institutions. Her zeal had r 
dered her furious ; and she was not only blindly s 
tached to her religious opinions, but even to the popw 
clergy who maintained them. On the other hand 
Jane Grey was strongly attached to the reformena 
and, though yet but sixteen, her judgment had attainf 
to such a degree of maturity as few have been foui 
to possess. All historians agree that the solidity d 
her understanding, improved by continual applicatio 
rendered her the wonder of her age. Ascham, t\it9. 
to Elizabeth, informs us, that, having visited ] 
Jane, at her father's house in Leicesteishire, he fou>_ 
her reading Plato's worlis in Greek, while all the retiJ 
of the family were hunting in the park. Upon hit ] 
testifying his surprise at her situation, she assured his J 
that Plato was a higher amusement to her than € 
most studied refinements of sensual pleasure ; 1 
she, in fact, seemed bom for philosophy, and not i 
ambition. 

Such were the present rivals for power ; bwt La^ I 
Jane had the start of her antagonist. Northumberlai " 
now resolving to secure the succession, carefully e 
cealed the death of Edward, in hope of securing i 
person of Mary, who, by an order of council, had h 
required to attend her brother during his illness ; 
being informed of his death, she immediately prepared 
to assert her pretensions to the crown. This craftj 
minister, therefore, finding that farther dissimulxtioD 
was needless, went to Sion-house, accompanied bylbe 



Duke of Suffolk, the Earl of Pembroke, and others of 
the nobility, to salute Lady Jane Grev, who resided 
there. Jane was in a great measure ignorant of all 
these transactions; and it was with equal grief and 
surprise that she received inlelJigence of them. She 
shed a flood of tears, appeared inconsolable, and it was 
not without the utmost difficulty that slie yielded to 
(he entreaties of Northumberland and the duke her 
father. At length, however, they exhorted her to con- 
sent, and next day conveyed her to the Tower, where 
it was usual for the sovereigns of England to pass 
some days after their accession. Thither also all the 
members of the council were ob^^ to attend her, 
and thus were in some measureH^lk prisoners by 
Northumberland, whose will they were under a neces- 
sity of obeying. Orders were also given for proclaim- 
ing her throughout the kingdom ; but these were very 
remissly obeyed. When she was proclaimed in the 
city, the people heard her accession made public with- 
out any signs of pleasure: no applause ensued, and 
some even expressed their scorn and contempt. 

Lady Jane, finding that the general voice of the 
people was in favour of Mary's accession, resigned 
her royalty, which she had held but nine days, with 
marks of real satisfaction, and retired with her motlier 
to her own habitation. Northumberland also, who 
found his affairs desperate, and that it was impossible 
to stem the tide of popular opposition, attempted to 
quit the kingdom ; but he was prevented by the band 
of pensioner guards, who informed him that he must 
stay to justify their conduct in being led out against 
their lawful sovereign. Thus circumvented on all 
sides, his cunning was now his only resource ; and he 
began by endeavouring to recommend himself to Mary 
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ky ihe most extravagant protestations of zeal la hw 
service. He repaired to tbe market-[Jace in C 
bridge, proclaimed her queen of England, and n 
first to tbrow up his cap in token of joy, Butbereape 
no advantage from his mean dnpUcity ; he i 
nest day arrested in the queen's name by the Elarl t 
Arundel, at whose feet he fell upon bis knees, bef 
protection with tbe most abject submission. Three e 
his sons, his brother, and some more of his [bllowet 
were arrested with him, and committed to the Totri 
ofLondoD. Soonafter, the Lady Jane Grey, the Diit 
of Suflblk, her father, an d Lord Guilford Dudley, h 
husband, wore made prisoners by order of the quec ^^ 
whose authority was now confirmed by universal assent 
Northumberland was the first who suffered f 
opposing ber, and was the person who deserved punish 
ment the most When brought to bis tiial, he openly 
desired permission to ask two questions of the peers wlv 
Were appointed to sit on his Jury : " Whether a mat 
could be guilty of treason, who obeyed orders (_ 
him by tbe council under the great seal ; and whethq 
those involved in the same guilt with himself could 
act as his judges V Being told that the great seald 
an usurper was no authority, and that bis judges wer^ 
proper, as they were unimpeacbed, he acquiesced and 
pleaded guilty. At his execution, he oivued himself, 
a Papist, and exhorted the people to return to ^■ 
Catholic faith, as they hoped for happiness and traa* 
quillity. Sir John Gates, and Sir Thomas Palmei^ 
two of tbe infamous took of his power, suffered widi 
him ; and the queen's resentment was appeased by tbs 
lives of three men, who had forfeited them by sevenl' 
former crimes. Sentence was pronoimced against ladj^ 
Jane, and Lord Guilford, but witliout any intentioi 



for the present of putting it in execution : the jouth 
and innocence of the persons, neither of whom had 
completed their seventeenth year, pleaded powerfully 
in their favour. 

Mary now entered London, and, with very little 
effusion of blood, saw herself joyfully proclaimed, and 
peaceably settled on the throne. From her bigoted 
attachment to the Catholic religion, men now foresaw 
that the Reformation was to he overturned; and though 
the queen still pretended that she wordd grant a general 
toleration, yet no great favour could be expected by 
those who, from her inveterate prejudices, were hateful 
to her. 

The first step that caused an alarm among the Pro- 
testants was the severe treatment of Cranmer, whose 
moderation, integrity, and virtues, had made him dear 
even to most of the Catholic party. A report being 
spread, that this prelate, in order to make his court to 
the queen, had promised to officiate in the Latin 
service, he drew up a declaration, in which he entirely 
clearedhimself of the aspersion, but incurred what was 
much more terrible, the queen's resentment. On the 
publication of this paper, Cranmer was thrown into 
prison, and tried for the part he had acted, in con- 
curring, among the rest of the council, to exalt Lady 
Jane, and set aside the rightful sovereign. This guilt 
he had in fact incurred ; but as it was shared with a 
large body of men, most of whom were not only un- 
censured, but even taken into favour, the malignancy 
of the prosecution was easily seen through. Sentence 
of high-treason was, tlierefore, pronounced against 
him ; but it was not then executed, as this venerable 
man was reserved for a more dreadful punishment. 
Shorly after, Peter Martyr, a German reformer, who 
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had in the late reign been invited over to England^, 
seeing how tilings were likelj' to go, deaired leate tai_ 
return to bis native country. But the zeal of di* 
Catbobcs, though he bad escaped them, vas mali^ 
nantly, though harmlessly, wreaked upon the body of, 
his wire, which had been interred some yeara before 
at Oxford : it was diig up by public order, and burifltT 
in a diingliilL The bones also of Bucer and Fagiu^ 
two foreign reformere, wei'O about the same timl 
committed to the flames at Cambridge. The greatlj 
part of the foreign Protestants took early precaution 
to leave the kingdom ; and many arts and manufactuiil 
fled with them. Nor were their fears without founds 
tion; a parliament, which the queen called soon afteti 
seemed willing to concur in all her measures: tbejl 
one blow lepealed all the statutes with regard t 
religion, which had passed during the reign of Em 
predecessor ; so that the national religion was agU 
placed on the same footing on which it stood at A 
death of Henry the Eighth. 

While religion was thus returning to its pristind 
abuses, the queen's ministers, who were willing to 
strengthen her power by a Catholic alliance, had been 
for some time looking out for a proper consort. The 
person on whom her own affections seemed chiefly 
placed was the Earl of Devonshire ; but that noble- 
man, either disliking her person, or having already 
placed his afibctions on her sister Elizabeth, neglected 
all overtures to such an alliance. Pole, who, thou^ 
elevated to the dignity of a cardinal, was not a priest, 
and being therefore at liberty to marry, was proposed 
sjs a husband for the queen, as he was a person of high 
character for virtue, generosity, and attachment to tiw 
Catholic religion. But, as he was in the decline du 



life, Mary soon dropped all thoughts of him. Tlie 
person last thought of, and who succeeded, was PhUip, 
prince of Spain, son of the celebrated Charles the Fifth. 
In order to avoid any diaagreeable remonstrances 
from the people, the articles of marriage were drawn 
as favourably as possible to the interests and honour 
of England ; and this, in some measure, stilled the 
the clamours that had already arisen against it. 

The queen's marriage excitetl much angry feeling 
in the'treasfs both of the aristocracy and of the com- 
mons. The alliance indeed threatened lo produce a 
series of evil consequences to the kingdom, which 
were, however, averted by the failure of any issue 
from this union. A powerful conspiracj- was formed 
against Mary; and the exerlion necessary to crush 
the confederacy appeared to rouse up in full strength 
the natural malignity and cruelty of her disposition. 
The leaders of the insurrection sufl'ered death, and 
their followers obtained pardon only by the most 
abject and degradinjf aubmisaions. 

But what excited the compassion of the people 
most of all, was the execution of Lady Jane Grey, 
and her husband Lord Guilford Dudley, who were 
involved in the punishment, though not in the guilt, 
of this insurrection. Two days after Wyatt was ap- 
prehended, Lady Jane and, hor husband were ordered 
to prepare for death. Lady Jane, who had long before 
seen the threatened blow, was no way surprised at 
the mess^e, but boi'e it with heroic resolution ; and 
being informed that she had three days to prepare, 
she seemed displeased at so long delay. On the day 
of her execution, her husband desired permission to 
see her ; but this she refused, as she knew the parting 
would be too tender fur her iiirtifudc to withstand. 
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The place at first designed for their execution, ^ 
without the Tower ; but their youth, beauty, and iit» 
nocence, being likely to raise an insurrection amoiw 
the people, orders were given that they should W 
executed within the verge of that fortress. Lorf 
Dudley was the first that suffered; and while iba 
lady Jane was proceeding to the place of execution 
the officers of the Tower met her, bearing the headl« 
body of her husband streaming with blood, in order li 
be interred in the Tower chapel. She looked on t 
corpse for some time without any emotion : and th« 
with a sish, desired them to proceed. Sir John GaM) 
constable of the Tower, as he led her to execution^ 
desired her to bestow on bim some small presedl 
which be might keep as a perpetual {memorial of hei; 
She gave him her tablets, where she had just writte* 
throe sentences on seeing the dead body of her hoM 
band, one in Greek, one in Latin, and one in Engliabf 
importing fbat human justice was against bis bodj^ 
but divine mercy would he favourable to his soal} 
and that God and posterity, she hoped, would do 
justice to them and their cause. On the scalTold ^ 
made a speech, in which she alleged that her offence 
was not the having laid her hand upon the crown, but - 
the not rejecting it with sufficient constancy ; that si 
had less erred through ambjtion than filial obediencefj 
that she willingly accepted death, as the only a 
ment she could make to the injured slate ; and i 
ready, by her punishment to shew that innocence i 
no plea in excuse for deeds that tend to injui'e t 
community. After speakiug to this effect, she caused 
herself to be disrobed by her women, and with k 
steady and serene countenance submitted to the 
executioner. 
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The enemies of tlie state being thus suppressed, 
the theatre was now opened for the pretended enemies 
of religion. The queen, being freed from appre- 
hensions of an insuiTection, began by assembling a 
parliament, which upon this, as upon most occasions, 
seemed only met to give countenance to her various 
severities. The nobles, whose only religion was that 
of the prince who governed, were easily gained over; 
and the House of Common? had long been passive 
under all the variations of regal caprice. But a new 
enemy had started up against the reformers, in the 
person of the king, who, though he took all possible 
care to conceal his aversion, yet secretly influenced the 
queen, and inilamed all her proceedings. Philip had 
for some time been in England, and had used every 
endeavour to increase that share of jwwer which had 
been allowed to him by parliament, but without effect 
The queen, indeed, who loved him with a foolish fond- 
ness, that sat but ill upon a. person of her years and 
disagreeable person, endeavoured to please him by 
every concession she could make or procure: and 
finding herself incapable of satisfying his ambition, 
she was not remiss in concurring with his zeal ; so that 
heretics began to be persecuted with inquisitorial 
severity. The old sanguinary laws were now revived; 
orders were given that the bishojK and priests who had 
married, should be ejected; that the mass should be 
restored ; that the pope's authority should be estab- 
lished; and that the church and its privileges, all 
but their goods and ostiites, should be put upon the 
same foundation on which tliey were before the com- 
mencement of the Reformation. As the gentry and 
nobles had already divided the church-lands among 
them, it was thought inconvenient, and indeed im- 
possible, to make a restoration of these. 



All the horrors ol' religious peraecution wore now 
daily enacted. The doctrines of the reformed religi 
had been canvassed among the people, and began Ip 
be generally admitted in many quarters; and notft 
ibw boldly determined to submit to any punishmei^ 
ffbich might be inflicted, rather than return to tlw 
errors of popery. The accursed fires consumed 1 
numerous victims ; and no regard was paid to diflfereno* 
of age or sex in the appropriation of punishment Th* 
tender mercies of Mary's inquisitors could be brought 
to contemplate nothing beyond the utter exterminatiaa 
of the enemies of their faith. 

Cranmer's death followed soon after, and struck tba 
whole nation with horror. This prelate, whom w» 
have seen acting so very conspicuous a part in 
Reformation during the two preceding reigns, hail> 
been long detained a pri^oiier, in consequence of hil 
imputed guilt in obstructing the queen's succession ff 
the crown. But it was now resolved to bring him to 
punishment; and, to give it all its malignity, the queeB 
ordered that he should be punished for heresy ruthn 
than for treason. He was accordingly cited by lbt< 
pope to stand his trial at Rome ; and though he nift. 
kept a prisoner at Oxford, yet upon his not appeario&i 
be was condemned as contumacious. But his enemiM 
were not satisfied with liis tortures, without adding U 
themthe poignancy of self-accusation. Persons werw 
therefore, employed to tempt him by {lattery anC 
insinuation, by giving him hopes of once more beinU 
received into favour, to sign his recantation, by whicS 
he acknowledged the doctrines of the Papal supremacu 
and the real presence. His love of life prevailed, uj 
an unguarded moment he was induced to sign thin 
paper; and now his enemies, a& we are told of tiMJ 
devil, after having rendered bini completely trretcbeoJ 



resolved to destroy him. But it was ilttermiaed, 
before they led him out to execution, tliat they should 
try tu induce him to make a recantation in the church 
before the people. The unfortunate prelate, either 
having a secret intimation of their design, or having 
recovered the native vigour of his mind, entered the 
church pr<?pared to surprise the whole audience by a 
contrary declaration. When he had been placed in a 
conspicuous part of the churcli, a sermon was preached 
by Cole, provost of Eton, in which he magnified 
Cranmer'a conversion as the immediate work of heaven 
itself. He assured the archbishop, that nothing could 
have been so pleasing to God, the queen, or the people ; 
he comforted him, by intimikting, that, if he should 
sufler, numberless dirges and masses should be said 
for his soul; and that his oirn confession of his faith 
would slill more secure his soul from the paina of 
pulsatory. During the whole rhapsody Cranmer 
expressed the utmost agony, anxiety, and internal 
agitation ; he lifted up his eyes to heaven, he shed a 
torrent uf tears, and groaned with unutterable anguish. 
He uttered a prayer, filled with the most patiietic 
expressions of horror and remorse. He then said he 
was well apprised of his duty to hia sovereign; but 
that a superior duty, the duty which he owed his Maker, 
obliged him to declare that he had signed a paper 
contrary to his conscience ; that he took this opportunity 
of atoning for his error by a sincere and open recanta- 
tion: he was willing, he said, to seal with his blood 
that doctrine, which he firmly believed to be commu- 
nicated from heaven ; and that, as his hand had erred 
by betraying his heart, it should undergo the first 
punishment. Tlie assembly, consisting chiefly of 
Papists, who hoped to triumph in the last wortb of 
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such a convert, were eqiiB.lly confuundccl and incensed ' 
at this declaration. They called aloud to him to leart 
off digseinbling: and led liim forward, amidst (hi 
insults and reproaches of his audience, to the stake d 
which Latimer and Ridley had suffered. He resolved 
to triumph over their iusulis by his constancy ) 
fortitude ; and the fire beginning to be kindled rouiri 
him, he stretched forth his right hand, and held it h 
Hie flames lili it was consumed, while he frequenfl 
cried out in the midst of iiis sufierings, " That unwordi 
hand!" at the same time exhibiting no appcarancei 
pain or disorder. When the fire attacked his body,! 
seemed to be quite insensible of his tortures ; his mill 
Wis occupied wholly upon the hopes of a future rewai* 
After his body was destroyed, his heart was fomi 
entire : an emblem of the constancy with which 1 
suffered. 

These persecutions were now become odious to 4 
irhole nation ; and, as it may be easily supposed, tf 
perpetrators of them were all willing to throw fl 
odium from themselves U])on others, Philip, senaiU 
of the hatred which he must incur upon this occasia 
endeavoured to remove the reproach from hinilA' 
by a very gross artifice. He ordered his confesM 
to deliver in his presence a sermon in favour of told 
ration ; but Bonner, in his turn, ivould i 
the whole of tiie blame, and retorted the soveritkl 
upon the court In fact a bold step was taken I 
introduce a court similar to that of the Spanish ini_ 
sition, that should be empowered to try heretics, nd 
condemn them, without any other form of law than i(» 
own authority. But even this was thought too dilatorf 
in die present exigency of affairs. A proclamation 
Was issued against books of heresy, treason, and 



sedition, declarinj! that all persons who had such booka 
in their possession, and did not burn tliem without 
reading, should be deemed rebels, and suffer accord- 
ingly. This, as might be expected, was attended with 
bloody effects ; whole crowds were executed, till even 
at last the verym^istrates, who had been instrunienlal 
in these cruelties, refused to lend their asaistuncc. It 
was computed that, during this persecution, two 
hundred and seventy-seven persona lufTered by fire, 
besides those punished by imprisonment, fines, and 
confiscations. Those who suffered by fire, were five 
bishops, twenty-one clergymen, eight lay -gentlemen, 
eighty-four tradesmen, one hundred iiusbandmen, fi%- 
five women, and four children. 

All this w»s terrible ; and yet the temporal a^ira 
of the kingdom did not seem to be more successful. 
From Philip's first arrival in England tho queen's 
pregnancy was talked of; and her own extreme desire 
thai it should be true, induced her to favour the repmt. 
When Pole, the ])ope'a legate, was first introduced to 
her, she fancied the child stirred in her womb; and 
this her flatterers compared to the leaping of Jabn the 
Baptist in his mother's belly, at the salutation of the 
Virgin. The Catholics wer« confident that she was 
]>regnant ; they assured themselves that this child 
would be a son ; they were even confident that Heaven 
would render him beautiful, vigorous, and witty. But 
it soon turned out Uiat all their confidence was ill- 
founded; for the queen's sup|K>sed pregnancy was 
only the beginning of a dropsy, which the disordered 
stjiteof her health had brought upon her. 

Philip appears never to have entertained much 
aflV'otion for Mary, whilst her attachment to him was 
of the most ardent character: this led her tu subserve 
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his purposes and gratify all his incli nations. At hit 
instigation she entered into a war with France', whi^ 
attended with consequences of injurinus tendency 
to hev power and the honour of the kingdom. Calul) 
which had, for above two hundred years, Iwen in ffi* 



possession 



of the English, 



was recovered by l\» 



I 



French. This loss filled the whole kingdom wifli 
muiiuurs, and the queen with despair; she was heard 
to say, that nhcn dead, the name of Calais wooU 
be found engraven on her heart. 

These complicated evils — a murmuring people, M 
increasing heresy, a disdainful husband, and u 
unsuccessful war — made dreadful depredations at 
Mary's constitution. She began to appear consump! 
tive; and this rendered her mind still more mordat 
and bigoted. The [jeople now, therefore, began tft 
turn their thoughts to her successor; and the princQl 
Elizabeth came into a greater degree of considerattM'i 
than before. During this whole reign, the nation ^^ 
in continual apprehensions with regard not only 1{ 
the succession but the life of tliis princess. IVl 
violent hatred of the queen broke out upon 
occasion; while Elizabeth, conscious of hei 
passed her time wholly in reading and study, entirfiR 
detached from business. Proposals of marriage h^ 
been made to her by the Swedish ambassador, in 
master's name ; but she referred him to the queel^ 
who leaving it to her own choice, she had the ma^ 
naniraitj to reserve herself for better fortune. Nl 
was she less prudent in concealing her sentiments i 
religion, and eluding all questions relative to tbi 
dangerous subject. She was obnoxious to Mary 
two reasons: as she was next heir to the throne, 
was feared she might aspire to it during her sister^ 
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lifetime ; but it was still more reasonably apprehended 
that she would, if ever she came to the crown, make 
an innovation in that religion which Mary took such 
pains to establish. The bishops, who had shed such 
a deluge of bloody foresaw this ; and often told Mary 
that her destroying meaner heretics was of no advan- 
tage to the state, while tiie body of the tree was 
suffered to remain. Mary saw and acknowledged the 
cogency of their arguments, confined her sister with 
proper guards^ and only waited for some fresh insur- 
rection, or some favourable pretext, to destroy her. 
Her own death prevented the perpetration of her 
meditated cruelty. 

Mary had been long in a declining state of health ; 
and having mistaken her dropsy for pregnancy, she 
made use of an improper regimen, which had in- 
creased the disorder. Every reflection now tormented 
her. The consciousness of being bated by her sub- 
jects, the prospect of Elizabeth's succession, whom 
she hated, and above all, her anxiety for the loss of 
her husband, who never intended to return — all these 
preyed upon her mind, and threw her into a lingering 
fever, of which she died, after a short and unfortunate 
reign of five years, four months, and eleven days, in 
the forty-third year of her age. She was buried in 
Henry the Seventh's chapel, according to the rites of 
the church of Rome. 






ELIZABETH, DAUGHTER OF HENRY Till. AND ANNB 



Till Meadd-EHza in turn look the crown. 

Were we to adopt the maxim of the catholics, thit' 
evil may be done for the production of good, 
might sa_v that the persecutions in Mary's reign v 
permitted only to bring the kingdom more geoerapj;; 
over to the protestant religion. Nothing could prea<j^ 
80 effectually against tLe cruelty and vices of tV^^ 
monks, as the actions of the monks themselvef 
Wherever heretics were to be burned, the 
were always present, rejoicing at the flames, insultii 
tlie fallen, and frequently the first to thrust the flamiM 
brand against the faces of the sufferers. The Englifl 
Were effectually convei'ted, by such sights as lh« 
from their ancient superstitions. To bring the peopll 
over to any opinion, it is only necessary to persecute 
instead of attempting to convince. The people h<~ 
formerly been compelled to embrace the protests 
religion, and their fears induced them to confonn 
but now almost the whole nation were proteatants.fro^ 
inclination, i. 

Nothing therefore conld exceed the joy that W 
diffused among the people iip.on the accessiqi)^ 
Elizabeth, who now came to the throne without i;^ 
opposition. She was at Hatfield when iiifurmed.f 
her sister's deatli; and, hastening to London, * 
received by the multitude with universal acclaoutioM 
Philip, husband of the late queen, made proposaU^ti 
marriage to Elizabeth, immediately- on her comingtl 
the throne ; but, in addition to her pohticai objectioBS, ■ 



the queen liked neither the person nor the religion of 
her adntirer, and returned him an evasive answer, 
which did not amount to a refusal, yet left him with 
small hope of success. 

EUzabeth, who had ever been a friend to the re- 
fonnation of religion, no sooner ascended the throne 
than she determined to fix it on a firm and permanent 
basis. Acting under the advice of Sir William Cecil, 
secretary of state, she commenced the work by re- 
calling from exile, and releasing from prison, all who 
had been condemned for their religious opinions. The 
reformation soon proceeded with rapid and unex- 
ampled progress ; and in a single session that form of 
religion was established which has descended to the 
present day. 

By a course of wise policy, Elizabeth had seated 
herself firmly on the throne of her ancestors, and 
looked forward to a prosperous and felicitous reign. 

A state of permanent felicity is not, however, to be 
expected here; and Mary Stuart, commonly called 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was the first person that ex- 
cited the fears or the resentment of Elizabeth. Henry 
the Seventh married his eldest daughter, Margaret, 
to James the Fourth, King of Scotland, whose son 
and successor left no issue that came to maturity, 
except Mary. At a very early age, this princess, 
being possessed of every accomplishment of person 
and mind, was married to Francis the dauphin, after- 
wards King of France ; who, dying, left her a widow 
at the age of eighteen. As Elizabeth had been .de- 
clared illegitimate by Henry the Eighth, Francis, in 
right of iiis wife, began to assume the title of King of 
England; nor did the Queen of Scots, his consort, 
seem to decline sharing this empty appellation. But 
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though nothing coukl have been more iinjuat than 
such a claim, or more unlikely to succeed, dizabotiij 
knowing that such pretensions might produce troabki 
in Engknd, sent an ambassador to France, ooa- 
plaining of the behaviour of that court in this instancsl 
Francis, however, was not upon such good terms with 
Elizabeth, as to forego any claims that would distrcM 
her ; and her ambassador was sent home fvithout satis^ 
faction. Upon the death of Francis, Mary, tW 
widow, still seemed disposed to keep up the titl*^ 
but finding herself exposed to the persecutions of tU . 
dowager queen, who now began to take the lead A, 
France, she determined to return to Scotland, anil' 
demanded a safe passage from Elizabeth thnni^ 
England. But it was now Elizabeth's turn to refustft ; 
and she sent back a very haughty answer to Mary^ 
request From this time a determined persond' 
enmity began to prevail between the rival queeii^ 
which subsisted for many years after, until the snp8^ 
lior good fortune of Elizabeth prevailed, ' * 

As the transactions of this unfortunate queen malA' 
a distinguished part in Elizabeth's history, it will U, 
necessary to give them greater room than has hitberfb 
been given to the occurrences of Scotland. Tw 
Reformation in England having taken place, in Scot' 
laud also that work was begun, but with circumstanoib.. 
of greater animosity against the ancient superstition 
Tho mutual resentment of the two parties in thit 
kingdom knew no bounds ; and a civil war was likHy 
to end the dispute. It was in this divided state 
the people, that Elizabeth, by giving encouragemi 
to the reformers, gained their affections from 
natural queen, who was a cathohc, and who C^i 
quently favoured those of that persuasion. ' ThiW 
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reli};ion at last effected a sincere friendship betweon 
tlie English and Scob, which neither treaties nor mar- 
riages, nor the vicinity of situation, were able to 
produce. The reformers, to a man, considered Eliza- 
beth as their patroness and defender, and Mary as 
tlieir persecutor and enemy. 

It was in this state of affairs that Mary returned 
from France to reign in Scotland, entirely attached to 
tlie customs and manners of the people she had left, 
and consequently very avers* to the gloomy severity 
which her reformed subjects affected, and which they 
fancied made a proper ingredient in religion. A 
difference in religion, between the sox'ereign and the 
people, is ever productive of bad effects, since it is 
apt to produce contempt on one side, and jealousy on 
the other, Mary could not avoid regarding the sour 
manners of the reformed clergy, who now bore sway 
among the people, with a mixture of ridicule and ha- 
tred; while they, on the other hand, could not look 
tamely on the gaieties and levities which she intro- 
duced among them, without abhorrence and resent- 
ment, The jealousy thus excited, began evei-y day 
to grow stronger; the clergy only waited for some 
iDdiscretion in the queen, to fly out into open op- 
position; and her volatile manners too soon gave 
tliem suflGcient opportunity. 

After two years had been spent in altercation and 
reproach between Mary and her subjects, it was 
reu^ved at last by her council, that she shoiild look 
out for some alliance, by which she might bo shel- 
tered and protected against the insolence and mis- 
guided zeal of her spiritual instructors. After some 
deliberation, the Lord Darrley, son of the Earl of 
Jjenox, was the person in whom their opinions ai3,d 
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visiles centred. He hail been born and educated ii 
England, was now in his twentieth year, was cousin 
gentian to the queen; and what perhaps she mig^t 
admire still more, he was extremely tall Elizabeth 
was secretly no way averse to this marriage, 
freed her from the dread of a foreign alliance ; but 
when informed that it was actually concluded and 
consummated, she pretended to testify the utmost dis- 
pleasure: she menaced, complained, protested ; seized 
the English estate of the Earl of Lenox, and threw 
the countess and her second son into the Toner. 
This duplicity of conduct was common enough wi4 
Elizabeth; and, on the present occasion, it served htt , 
as a pretext for refusing to acknowledge Mary's titl< 
to the succession of England, which that princess had _ 
frequently urged, but in vain. 

Notwithstanding Elizabeth's complaints and resent* , 
ment, Mary resolved to indulge her own inclinationaL 
and, struck with the beauty of Darnley's figure, tbd 
match was driven forward with all expedition, Soml 
of the first weeks of their connexion seeme<l to pr* 
mise a happy union for the rest of their lives. How- 
ever, it was not without some opposition from tin 
reformers that this marriage was completed. It wa 
agitated, whether the qu«en could marry without (hi 
consent of the people. Some lords rose up in arrastl 
prevent it; but being pursued by a superior force 
they found themselves obliged to abandon theil 
country, and take refuge in England. Thus far a 
was favourable to Mary ; and thus far she kept v 
the bounds of strict virtue. Her enemies were ba 
nished, her rival overruled, and she herself married tl 
tlie man she loved. ^^ 

While Mary had been dazzled by tlie pleasing 
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exterior of her new lover, she had entirely neglected to 
inquire into his mental accomplishments, Damley 
was a weak and ignorant man ; violent, yet variable 
in liis enterprises ; insolent, yet credulous, and easily 
governed by flatterers; devoid of all gratitude, be- 
cause he thought no favours eqnal to his merit; and, 
beiog addicted to low pleasures, he was equally in- 
capable of all true sentiments of love and tenderness. 
Mary, in the first effusions of her fondness, had taken 
a pleasure in exalting htm beyond measure: but 
having leisure afterwards to remark his weakness and 
liis vices, she began to convert her admiration into 
disgust; and Darnley, enraged at her increasing cold- 
ness, pointed his vengeance against every person to 
whose suggestions he attributed this change in her 
sentiments and behaviour. 

There was then in the court one David Rizzio, the 
son of a musician at Turin, himself a musician ; who, 
finding it difficult to subsist by his art in hia own 
country, had followed the ambassador from that court 
into Scotland. As he understood music to perfection, 
and sang a good bass, he was introduced into the 
queen's concert, who was so pleased with him, that 
she desired the ambassador, upon his departure, to 
leave Rizzio behind. The €.\cellence of his voice 
soon procured him greater familiarities; and, althoun-h 
he was by no means handsome, but rather uffly. the 
queen seemed to place peculiar confidence in him, 
and ever kept him nest her person. Her secretary 
for French despatches having some time after fallen 
under her displeasure, she promoted Rizzio to that 
office, who, being shrewd, sensible, and aspiring be- 
yond hia rank, soon after began to entertain hopes of 
being promoted to tlie important office of chancellot 
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of the kingdom. He was consultGd on a.U occasions: 
no favours could be obtained but by his intercession j 
and all suitors were tirst obliged to gain Rizzio td 
their interests, by presents, or by flattery. It wa^ 
easy to persuade a man of Darnley's jealous uxoriootf 
temper, that Rizzio was the person who had estrange! 
the queen's affections from him ; and a surmise onc« 
conceived, became to him a certainty. He sooi^ 
therefore, consulted with some lords of his par^ 
stun" as he was with «nvy, rage, and resentmraitf 
and they not only fanned the conflagration in hm 
mind, but offered their assistance to despatch Riz; ' 
George Douglas, natural brother to the Countess 
Lenox, the Lords Ruthven and Lindsay, settled tbv 
circumstances of this poor creature's assassinatioi 
among them, and determined that, as a punishra 
for the queen's indiscretions, the murder should b* 
committed in her presence. Mary was at this time iM 
the sixth month of her pregnancy, and was then siij 
ping in private, at table with the Countess of Ai^lii 
her natural sister, some other servants, and ber f 
vourite Rizzio. Lord Damley led the way into |1 
apartment by a private staircase, and stood for sot 
time leaning at the back of Mary's chair. Uis fief 
looks and unospected intrusion greatly alarmed tl 
queen, who nevertheless kept silence, not daring R 
call out. A little after. Lord Rutliven, ~ 
Douglas, and tlie other conspirators, rushed 
armed, and shewing in their looks the brutality- 
their intentions. The queen could no longer 
her terrors, but demanded the reason of this 
intrusion. Ruthven made her no answer: butoi 
her favourite to quit a place of which he was U 
worthy. Rizzio instantly saw that he was the obji 
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of tlieir vengeance; and, trembling; with appreliensioii, 
took hold of the queen's robes to put himself under 
her protection, while, ou hor part, she Btrove to inter- 
pose between him and the assassins. Douglas, ia 
the mean time, liad reached the unliitrtunate Rizzio; 
and snalchin» a dagger from the king's side, while 
the queen tilled the room with her cries, plunged it 
into the bosom of Rizzio, who, screaming with llear 
and agony, was torn from Mary by the other conspi- 
rators, and dragged into the antechamber, where he 
was despatched b ith fifty-six wounds. The unhappy 
princess continued her lamentations ; but being in- 
formed oi bis fate, at once dried her tears, and said 
she would weep no more, for she would now think of 
revenge The insult indeed upon her person and 
honour, and the danger to which her life was exposed 
on account of her pregnancy, were injuries so atro- 
cious and so complicated, that they scarcely left room 
for pardon. 

This act of violence was only to be punished by 
temporizing; she pretended to forgive so great a 
crime ; and exerted the force of her natural allure- 
ments so powerfully, that her husband submitted im- 
plicitly to her will. He soon gave up bis accomiilices 
to her resentment, and retired with her to Dunbar; 
while she, having collected an army which the con- 
spirators had no |>ower to resist, advanced to Edin- 
burgh, and obliged them to fly info England, wliere 
they lived in groat poverty and distress. They made 
application, however, to the Earl of Bothwell, a new 
favourite of Mary's, and that nobleman, desirous of 
strengthening his party by the accession of tlieir 
interest, was able to pacify lier resentment; and be 
soon after procured them liberty to return home. ; .. ,-t 
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The vengeance of the queen was implacable to har 
husband alone ; his person was before disagreeable tW 
her; and having persuaded him to give up his accon 
plices, she treated him with merited disdain andindif 
nation. But it would have been well for her characti 
and happiness had she rested only in despising : — shtc 
secretly resolved on a severer revenge. The Earl aft 
Bothwell, who was now become her favourite, was 
a considerable family in Scotland; and though ngtf 
distinguished by any talents, civil or military, 
made some noise in the dissensions of the state, aad> 
was an opposer of the Reformation. He was a 
of profligate manners, had involved his fortune 
great debts, and had reduced himself to beggary 
his profusion. This nobleman, notwithstanding, 
ingratiated himself so far with the queen, that all 
measures were entirely directed by his advice an4 
authority. Reports were even spread of more 
ticular intimacies; and these gave such uneasiness t» 
Damley, that he left the court, and retired to Glasgow, 
to be no longer spectator of her supposed excesse 
But this was not what the queen aimed at ; she wi 
determined upon more ample punishment Short] 
after, all those who wished well to her character, < 
repose to their country, were extremely pleased, an 
somewhat surprised, to bear that her tenderness fi 
her husband was revived, and that she had taken 
journey to visit him during his sickness. Darnley wi 
so far allured by her behaviour on this occasion, 
he resolved to part with her no more ; he put himsd 
under her protection, and soon aAer attended her 
Edinburgh, which, it was thought, would he a plao^ 
more favourable to his declining health. She I:' 
H oly rood-house ; but as the situation of that placi^ 



was low, and the concourse of persons about Ihe court 
necessarily attended with noise, which might disturb 
him in his present infirm state, she fitted up an apart- 
ment for him in a solitary house at some distance, 
called the Kirk of Field. Mary there gave him marks 
of kindness and attachment; she conversed cordially 
with him, and she lay some nights in a room under 
him. It was on the ninth of February that she told 
him she would pass the night iu the palace, because 
the marriage of oue of her servants was to be there 
celebrated in her presence. But dreadful conse- 
quences ensued. About two o'clock in the morning 
the whole city was much alarmed at hearing a great 
noise; the house in which Darnley lay was blown up 
with gunpowder. His dead body was found at some 
distance in a neighbouring field, but witliout any marks 
of violence or contusion. No doubt could be enter- 
tained that Damley was murdered ; and the general 
suspicion fell upon Bothwell as the perpetrator 

All orders of the slate, and the whole body of the 
people, began to demand justice on the supposed 
murderer; the queen herself was not entirely exemjit 
from the general suspicion; and papers were privately 
stuck up everywhere, accusing her of being an ac- 
complice. Mary, more solicitous to punish others 
than defend herself, offered rewards for the discovery 
of those who had spread such reports ; but no rewards 
were offered for the discovery of the murderers. One 
indiscretion led to another: Bothwell, though accused 
of being stained with her husband's blood, though 
universallv odious to the people, had the confidence, 
while Mary was on her way to Stirling on a visit to 
her son, to seize her at the head of a boily of eight 
hundred horse, and to carry her to Dunbar, where he 



forced her to yield to his puqwses. It i 
thotigUt by the people that the measure of his c 
was complete; and that be trho vras supposed lo IiaA 
murdered the queen's husband, and to have ofiVn 
violence to her person, could expect no mercv : b 
they were astonished upon finding, instead of dismwi 
that Bothwell was taken into more than former fevotitj 
and to crown all, that be was married to the qiieefl 
having divorced his own wife to procure this union. ' 
After a series of diflBculties, to which her indill 
cretions had given birth, Mary was now, though n* 
luctantly, obliged to admit her ancient rival as i 
umpire in her cause ; and the accusation was readSf 
undertaken by Murray the regent, who expected to 
remove so powerful an assistant as GliEabeth, by tht 
atroeiouaness of Mary's offences, This extraordinaiT 
conference, respecting the conduct of a foreign qm 
was managed at York; three commissioners being, 
appointed by Elizabeth, seven by the queen of Scobi 
and five by the regent, among whom he himself w» 
included. These conferences were carried on for sod 
time at the place first appointed ; but, after a while^ 
Elizabeth, either unwilling to decide, as she wonld 
thus give up the power she was now possessed of, e 
perhaps desirous of throwing all possible light upo^ 
Mary's conduct, ordered the commissioners focontim 
their conferences at Ham pton -court, where they wei 
spun out by affected delays. Whatever might ha^i 
been the cause of protracting this conference in tb» 
beginning, is not known ; but many of the proofs at 
Mary's guilt, which were suppressed at York, madA' 
their appearance before the board at Hampton -coiiil 
Among other proofs, were many letters and sonnet! 
written in Marv's own hand to Bothwell, in which she 



discovers her knowledge of Darnley's intended murder, 
and her contrivance to marry Bothivell, liy pretending 
a forced compliance. These papers, it must be owned, 
are not free from the suspicion of forgery ; yet the 
reasons for their authenticity seem to prevail. How- 
ever this be, the proofs of Mary's guilt appearing 
stronger, it waa thought proper to engage her advo- 
cates to give answers to them ; but they, contrary to 
expectation, refused ; alleging that, as Mary was a 
sovereign princess, she could not be subject to any 
tribunal ; not considering that the aim of this con- 
ference was not punishment, but reconciliation ; that 
it was not to try Mary in order to inflict penalties, but 
to know whether she was worthy of Elizabeth's friend- 
ship and protection. Instead of attempting to justify 
her conduct, the queen of Scots laboured nothing so 
much as to obtain an interview with Elizabeth, con- 
scious that her insinuations, arts, and address, of all 
which she was a perfect mistress, would be sufficient 
to persuade her royal sister, and stand in place of 
LnDOcence. But as she still persisted in a resolution 
to make no defence, this demand was finally refused 
her. She continued, however, to demand Elizabeth's 
protection ; she desired that either she might be as- 
sisted in her endeavours to recover her authority, or 
that liberty should be given her for retiring into France 
there to make trial of the friendship of other princes. 
But Elizabeth, sensible of the danger which attended 
either of these proposals, was secretly resolved to 
detain her in captivity; and she was accordingly sent 
to Tutbury castle, in the county of Stafford, where 
she was put under the custody of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury: there she gave her royal prisoner hopes of 
one day coming into favour; and that, unless her 
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I own obsttDacy prevented, an accommodation might at 

I last take place. 

The Duke oF Norfolk, the only peer who enjoyetl 
that highest title of nobility in England, possessed, 
qualities of mind corresponding to his high statioiu 
Beneficent, affable, and generous, he acquired thA 
afi'ections of the people ; and yet, from his moderation ,, 
he had never alarmed the jealousy of his sovereign^ 
He was at this time a widower; and beingof asuital>l»- 
age to espouse the Queen of Scots, her own attractions^ 
as well as his interests, made hitn desirous of tliematchj 
But the obtaining Elizabeth's consent, previous to theq 
nuptials, was considered as a circumstance essentt^ 
to his aims. While he made almost all the nobilitl 
of England confidants to his passion, he never had th« 
prudence, or the courage, to o])en liis full intentions t» 
the queen herself. On the contrary, in order to s 
press the surmises that were currently reported, 1 
SpokB contemptuously of Mary to Elizabeth; affirmed 
tiiat his estates in England were of more value thi 
the revenue of the whole kingdom ; and declared thai 
when he amused himself in his own tennis-court, I 
Norwich, he was a more magnificent prince than 1 
Scottish king. This duplicity only served to inflanM 
the queen's suspicions ; and, finding that she gave hij 
professions no great degree of credit, he retired froi 
the court in disgust Repenting, however, soon aftai 
this measure, he resolved to return, with e 
regaining the queen's good graces; but on the way 1m 
was stopped by a messenger from the queen, and soat 
committed to the Tower, under tlie custody of Si 
Henry Nevil. 

But the Duke of Norfolk was too much beloved bj 
his partisans in the north, to be confined without a 
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effort made for his release. The EliHs of Westmor- 
land and Northumberland had prepared measures lor 
a rebellion ; had communicated their intentions to 
Mary and her ministers ; had entered into a correspond- 
ence with the Duke of Alva, governor of the Low 
Countries, and had obtained his promise of men and 
ammunition. But the vigilance of Elizabeth's minis- 
ters was not to be eluded: orders were immediately 
sent for their appearance at court ; and now the 
insurgent lords, perceiving their schemes discovered, 
were obliged to begin their revolt before matters were 
entirely prepared for its opening. They accordingly 
published a manifesto, in which they alleged that no 
injury was intended against the queen, to whom they 
vowed unshaken allegiance ; but that tlieir sole aim 
was to re-establish the religion of their ancestors, to 
remove all evil counsellors from about the queen's 
person, and to restore the Duke of Norfolk to his 
liberty and the queen's favour. Their number amounted 
to four thousand foot, and sixteen hundred horse; and 
they expected to be joined by all the Catholics in 
England. But they soon found themselves miserably 
undeceived; the queen's conduct had acquired the 
general good-will of the people, and she now perceived 
that her surest support was the justice of her actions. 
The Duke of Norfolk himself, for whose sake they had 
revolted, used every method (hat his circumstances 
would permit, to assist and support the queen; the 
insurgents were obliged to retire before her forces 
to He.xham; and hearing that reinforcements were 
ii])on their march to join the royal array, they found 
no other expedient but to disperse themselves without 
a blow. The queen was so well pleased with the 
duke's behaviour, that she now released him from 
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j.the Tower, and allowed him (o return home, only 

I ^exacting a promise from him, not to proceed a-ay 

■ fiu-tber in Uis pretensions to the Queen of Scots, 

But the queen's confidence was fatal to this brave 

but undesigning nobleman. He bad scarcely been 

released a year, when new projects were set on foot by 

the enemies of the queen and the reformed religi 

secretly fomented by Rodolphi, an instrument of the 

court of Rome, and the Bishop of Ross, Marr'a 

minister in England. It was concerted by them thtt 

. Norfolk should renew his designs upon Mary, to winA 

it was pobable he was prompted by passion ; and thii 

nobleman entering into tlieir schemes, he, from being 

at first only ambitious, now became criminal, It n 

< Biutually agreed, therefore, that the duke should enter 
into all Mary's interests ; while, on tlie other hand, tl» 

< Duke of Alva promised to transport a body of stK 
thousand foot, and four thousand horse, to join Norfolk' 
as Boon as he should be ready to begin. This schema' 
was BO secretly laid, that it bad hitherto entirely 
escaped the vigilance of Elizabeth, and that of h 
secretary Cecil, who now bore the title of Lord Btn* 
leigh. It was found out merely by accident; for Al 
duke, having sent a sum of money to Lord Herri(( 
one of Mary's partisans in Scotland, omitted trustitB 
the servant with the contents of bis message ; and h 
finding, by the weight of the bag, that it contained^ 
larger sum than the duke mentioned to him, began 
mistrust some plot, and brought the money, with tL 
duke's letter, to the secretary of state. It was by tn 
artifices of that great statesman that the duke's 
vants were brought to make a full confession of thd 
master's gnilt; and the Bishop of Ross soon aild 
finding the whole disco vereil, did not scruple to confirt 
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their testimony. The duke -was instantly eorarnitted 
to the Tower, and ordered to prepare for his trial. A 
jury of twenty -five peers unanimously passed sentence 
upon him; and the queen, four months after, reluct- 
antly signed the warrant for his execution. He died 
with great calmness and constancy ; aud though he 
cleared himself of any disloyal intentions against the 
queen's authority, he acknowledged the justice of the 
sentence by which he suffered. A few months after, 
the Earl of Northumberland, being delivered up by 
the regent, underwent a similar trial, and was brought 
to the scaffold for his rebellion. All these ineffectual 
struggles in favour of the unfortunate Queen of Scots 
seemed only to rivet the chains of her confinement; 
and she now found relief only in the resources of her 
own mind, which distress had contributed to soften, 
refine, and improve. Henceforth she continued ■for 
many years a precarious dependant on Elizabeth's 
suspicions ; and only waited for some new effort of her 
adherents, to receive that fate which political and not 
merciful motives seemed to suspend. 

Acombinalionofcircumstances began now to prepare 
the way for Mary's ruin, whose greatest misfortunes 
proceeded rather from the violence of her friends than 
the malignity of her enemies. Elizabeth's ministers 
had long been waiting for some signal instance of the 
captive queen's enmity, which they could easily con- 
vert into treason; and this was not long wanting. 
John Ballard, a popish priest, who had been bred in 
the English seminary at Rheiins, resolved to compass 
the death of a queen whom be considered as the enemy 
of his religion ; and, with that gloomy resolution, he 
came over into England in the disguise of a soldier, 
with the assumed name of Captain Fortescue. He 
z3 
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' bent hie endeavours to bring about at once the project ^ 
of an assasiuation, an insurrection, snd an invaskiB.'-lt 
The Brat person he addressed himself to was Anthony ' 
Babington, of Dethick, in tlie county of Derby, ai^ 
young gentleman of good family, and possessed of w' 
Tery plentiful fortune. This ixTson had been long)>ii 
remarkable for his zeal in the Catholic cause, and fail 
Attachment to the captive queen. He, therefore, camt - 
readily into the plot, and procured the concurrence and i 
assistance of some other associates in this dangerouf 
undertaking; Barnwell, a person of a noble family ini 
Ireland ; Chamock, a gentleman of Lancashire ; 
Abington, whose father had been cofferer to thfl ' 
household ; and, chief of all, John Savage, a man oS-* 
desperate fortune, who had served in the Low Coun^ • 
tries, and came into England under a vow to destroy tha. 
queen. He indeed did not seem to desire any associat«r 
in the bold enterprise, and refused for some time to' 
permit any to share with hira in what he esteemed hf»-i 
greatest glory. He challenged the whole to himselfc 
and it was with some difficulty tliat he was induced to-4 
depart from his preposterous ambition. The next etef^^ 
was to apprize Mary of the conspiracy formed in fact) 
favour ; and this they eSected by conveyin|j their* 
letters to her (by means of a brewer that supplied tfaf 
family with ale) through a chink in the wall of her 
apartment. In these, Babington informed her of » 
design laid for a foreign invasion, the plan of an itf 
surrection at home, the scheme for her deliveranco^' 
and the conspiracy for assassinating the usurper, \ 
six noble gentlemen, as he termed them, all of tj 
his private friends, who, from the zeal which they h™ 
to the Cafliolic cause, and her majesty's service, trouM! 
undertake the tragical ex.ecution. To these Mary r** 
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plied, that she approved hij^hly of the design ; that the 
gentlemen might exjiect all the rewards which it should 
ever, be in her power to confer ; and that the death of 
Elizabeth was a necessary circumstance, previous to 
any farther attempts either for her deliverance or the 
intended insurrection. 

By the vigilance of Elizabeth's council the designs 
of the conspirators were frustrated ; and the execution 
of the projectors only prepared the way for one of stilL 
greater importance, in which a captive queen was to 
submit to the unjust decisions of those wiio had no 
right but that of power, to condemn her. Though all 
England was acquainted with the detection of Babing- 
ton's conspiracy, every avenue to the unfortunate Mary 
was so strictly guarded, that she remained in utter 
ignorance of the whole matter. But her astonishment 
was equal to her anguish, when Sir Thomas Gorges, 
by Ehzabeth's order, came to inform her of the fate of 
her imhappy confederates. She was at that time 
mounted on horseback, going to hunt ; and was not 
permitted to return to her former place of abode, but 
conducted from one gentleman's house to another, till 
she was lodged in Fotheringay caafle, in Northampton- 
shire, where the last scene of her miserable tragedy 
was to be performed. 

The council of England was divided in opinion 
about the measures to be taken against the Queen of 
Scots. Some members proposed, that, as her health 
was very infirm, her life might be shortened by close 
confinement; and the Earl of Leicester advised that 
she should bo despatched by poison ; but the majority 
insisted on her being put to death by legal process. 
Accordingly a commission was issued for forty-one 
peers, with five judges, or the major part of them, to 
try and pass sentence upon Mary, daughter and heir 



of James the Fifth, King of Scotland, commonly calji 
Queen of Scots, and Dowager of France. 

Sentence of death was ultimately pronounced agai^ 
her, in the Star-chamber in Westminster, all the conn 
niissioners except two being present. At the sap 
lime a declaration was published by the commissionefi 
inpiying, that the sentence against her did in no wii 
derogate from the title and honour of James, King,^ 
Scotland, son to the attainted queen. 

Though the condemnation of a sovereign princes! n 
a tribunal to which she owed no subjection, was a 
injustice that must strike the most inattentive, yet tfa 
parliament of England did not fail to approve (ii 
sentence, and to go still farther, in presenting b 
address to the queen, desiring that it might speedilj 
be put into execution. But Ehzabeth still felt, i 
pretended to feel, a horror for such precipitate severi^ 
She entreated the two houses to find some expedieil 
to save her from the necessity of taking a step a 
repugnant to her inclination. But at the same tin 
she seemed to dread another conspiracy to assasstnal 
her within a month ; which probably was only n 
artiticeof her ministers to increase her apprehension^ 
and, consequently, her desire of being rid of a nvd 
tliat had given her so much disturbance. The parlift 
ment, however, reiterated their solicitations, argument^ 
and entreaties; and even remonstrated, that mercy % 
the Queen of Scots was cruelty to them, her subjeQl|| 
and her children. Elizabeth affected to continue iqp 
flexible,butaf the same time permitted Mary's S( 
to be made public ; and Lord Buckhurst, and Beal^^ 
clerk to the council, were sent to the unhappy queflrt 
to apprize her 6f the sentence, and of the popuJot 
clamour for its speedy execution. 
. UpTn receiving this dreadful information, Maij 



seemed no way moved; but insisted, tliat since her 
death was demanded by the Protestants, she died a 
martyr to the Catholic religion. She aaid, that as the 
English often embrued their hands in tlie blood of 
their own sovereigns, it was not to be wondered at that 
they exercised their cruelty towards her. Slie wrote 
her last letter to Elizabeth, not demanding her hfe, 
which she now seemed witling to part wilh, but 
desiring that, after her enemies should bo satiated 
with her innocent blood, her body might be consigned 
to her servants, and conveyed to France, there to re- 
pose in a Catholic country, with the sacred remains of 
her mother. 

Whether the queen was really sincere in her reluc-. 
tance to execute Mary, is a question which, though 
usually given against her, it is, perhaps, difficult to 
determine. Certainly there were great arts used by 
her courtiers to determine her to the side of severity, 
as they had every thing to fear from the resentment 
of Mary, in case of her succeeding to the throne. 
Accordingly, the kingdom was now tilled wilh rumours 
of plots, treasons, and insurrections ; and the queeu 
was continually kept in alarm by fictitious dangers. 
She therefore appeared to be in great torror and per- 
plexity; she was observed to sit much alone, and to 
mutter to herself half sentences, importing the dif- 
ficulty and distress to which she was reduced. In this 
situation she one day called her secretary, Davidson, 
whom she ordered to draw out secretly the warrant for 
Mary's execution, informing him, that she intended to 
keep it by her in case any attempt should be made for 
ttie delivery of that princess. She signed the warrant, 
and then commanded it to be carried to the chancellor 
to have the seal affixed to it. Next morning, how- 
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ever, she sent two gentlemen successively to desirt^ 
that Davidson would not go to the chancellor, untQ 
she should see him ; but the secretary telling her thai 
tlie warrant had been already sealed, she seemed di&i 
pleased at his precipitation. Davidson, who probably 
wished to see the sentence executed, laid the affftir 
before the council, who unanimously resolved, th) 
the warrant should be immediately put in exccutioi 
and promised to justify Davidson to the queen. Ae^ 
cordinir|y,the fatal instrument was delivered to BeaUf? 
who summoned the noblemen to whom it was directet^ 
namely, the Earls of Shrewsbury, Derby, Kent, a 
Cumberland ; and these together set out for Fotheriifl 
gay castle, accompanied by two executioners, to desi 
patch their bloody commission. i 

Mary heard of the arrival of the executioners, whj 
ordered her to prejjare for death by eight o'clock tbi^_ 
next morning. Without any alarm, she heard tbf 
, death-warrant read with her usual composure, thoual 
she could not help expressing her surprise, that tU 
queen of England should consent to her executiott^ 
She even abjured her being privy to any conspira(^ 
against Elizabeth, by laying her hand upon a Nei 
Testament, which happened to lie on the table. 
desired that her confessor might be permitted to atlenj 
her; which, however, these zealots refused. After tM 
earls had retired, she ate sparingly at supper, while si 
comforted her attendants (who continued weeping ai ^^ 
lamenting the fate of their mistress) with a clieerfU 
countenance, telling them they ought not to moarQ 
but to rejoice, at the prospect of her speedy deliv«|l 
ance from a world of misery. Towards the end I) 
supper, she called in all her servants, and drank td 
ihem ; tliey pledged her in order on their knees, and 



craved her pardon for any pa^t neglect of duly. Slie 
craved mutual forgiveness; and a plentiful effusion of 
tears attended this last solemn separation. 

After this she reviewed her will, and perused the 
inventory of her effects. These she bequeathed to 
different individuals, and divided her money among 
her domestics, recommending tliem in letters to the 
King of France and the Duke of Guise. Then going 
to bed at her usual hour, she passed part of the night 
in uninterrupted repose, and, rising, spent the remain- 
der in prayer and acts of devotion. Towards morning 
she dressed herself in a rich habit of silk and velvet, 
the only one which she had reserved for this solemn 
occasion. Thomas Andrews, the under-sheriff of the 
county, then entering the room, informed her that the 
hour was come, and that he must attend her to the 
place of execution. She replied, that she was ready; 
and, bidding her servants farewell, she proceeded, 
supported by two of her guards, and followed the 
sheriff with a serene composed aspect, with a long 
veil of linen on her head, and in her hand a crucifix 
of ivory. In passing through a hall adjoining to her 
chamber. Sir Andrew Melvil, master of her household, 
fell upon his knees, and, shedding a flood of tears, 
lamented his misfortune in being doomed to carry the 
news of her unhappy fate to Scotland, "Lament not," 
said she, "but rather rejoice. Mary Stuart will soon 
be freed from all her cares. Tell my friends that I die 
constant in my religion, and firm in my affection and 
fidelity to Scotland and France, God forgive them 
that have long-desired my cud, and have thirsted for 
my blood as the hart panicth for the water-brook ! — 
Thou, O God, who art truth its-elf, and perfectly under- 
standest the inmost thoughts of my heart, kriowcat 
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how greatly I have desired tliat the realms of Scotlaa 
and England miofht be united. Comnaend me to b 
son, and assure him I have done nothing prejiidioij 
to the state or the crown of Scotland. Admonisli bin 
to persevere in amity and friendship with the queH 
of England; and, for tliy own part, do him faithb' 
Bervicc. And so, good Melvil, farewell ; once agai 
farewell, good Melvil, and grant the a^islance of iki 
prayers to thy queen anrl thy mistress." In this plaoi 
she was received by the four noblemen, who with g 
difficulty were prevailed upon to allow Melvil, wit 
her physician, apothecary, and two female attendant 
to be present at her execution. She then passed (tk 
itoblemen and the sheriff going before, and Melnl 
bearing up her train) into another hall, where w 
scaffold erected, and covered with black. As soon i 

ihe was seated, Beale began to read the warrant 6 

her execution. Then Fletcher, dean of Peterborou^ 
standing without the rails, repeated a long eshortati«| 
which she desired him to forbear, as she was fini 
resolved to die in the catholic religion. The i 
was crowded with spectators, who beheld her «m 
pity and distress, while her beauty, though dimmad 
by age and affliction, gleamed through her sufferii^ 
and was still remarkable in this fatal moment. Tk 
Earl of Kent, observing that in her devotions shen: 
frequent use of the crucifix, could not forbear repr 
ing her, exhorting her to have Christ in her heart, n 
in her hand. She replied, with presence of miw 
that it was difl5cult to hold such an object in her h 
without feeling her heart touched for the sufferings d 
him whom it represented. She now began, with t 
aid of her two women, to undress for the block ; aafl 
the executioner also lent his hand to assist them. StM 




smiled, and said tliat slie was not accustomed to undress 
hereeif before so large a company, or to tie atlended 
by such servants. Her women bursting into tears 
and loud exclamations of sorrow, she turned about to 
them; put her finger upon her lips, as a sign of im- 
posing silence upon them; and, having givun them 
her blessing, desired their prayers in return, The 
two executioners kneeling, and asking her pardon, 
she said she forgave them, and all the authors of her 
death, as freely as she hoped forgiveness of Ler 
Maker ; and once more made a solemn protestation 
of her innocence. Her eyes were then covered with 
a linen handkerchief; she laid herself down without 
any fear or trepidation ; and when she had recited a 
psalm, and repeated a pious ejaculation, her head was 
severed from her body at two strokes. The execu- 
tioner instantly held it up to the spectators, streaming 
n-ith blood, and agitated with the convulsions of death. 
The Dean of Peterborough alone exclaimed, " So 
perish all queen Elizabeth's enemies 1" The Earl of 
Kent replied Amen, while the rest of the spectators 
wept and sighed at this ajfecting spectacle ; for fial- 
tery and zeal alike gave place to stronger and better 
emotions. 

The designs meditated against England, by Philip 
of Spain, roused Elizabeth from the stupor into which 
the execution of Mary appeared to have thrown her. 
Nothing could exceed the terror and consternation 
whicli all ranks of people felt in England, upon the 
news of the terrible Armada, the Spanish fleet, being 
under sail to invade them. A fleet of not above 
thirty ships of war, and those very small in com- 
parison, was all that was to oppose it by sea ; and as 
for resisting by land, that was supposed to be impos- 
2 a 
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sible, as &e Spanisb army Wii« composed of men we| 
disciplined, and long inured to danger. The qiieeg 
alone seemed undismayed in this threatening c 
laniity: she issued all ber orders with tranquilliM, 
aniniated her people to a steady resistance; and uf 
more to excite the martial spirit of the nation, ; " 
appeared on horsebacli in the camp at Tilbury, ex 
horting the soldiers to their duty, and promising t 

share the same dangers and the same fate with tlie n 

"I myself," cried she, "will be your general, yoq| 
judge, and the rewarder of every one of your virtu^ 
in tlie field. Your alacrity has already deswved tt^ 
rewards ; and, on the word of a prince, they shall bl 
duly paid you. Persevere then in your obedience t| 
comntand; sliew your valour in the field; and v« 
shaU soon have a glorious victory over those eaemiflf 
of my God, my kingdom, and my people." The solf 
diers with shouts proclaimed their ardour, and oi^ 
wished to be led on to conquest. 

Nor were hei' preparations by sea driven on n 
less alacrity: although the English fleet was ■ 
inferior in number and size of shipping to that of I) 
enemy, yet it was much more manageable, the de^^i 
terity and courage of the mariners being great^; 
superior 

While the Spanish Armada was preparing to taS^ 
the admiral, Santa Oruz, died, as likewise the vio* 
admiral Paliano ; and the command of the expedili 
fras given to the Duke de Medina Sidonia, a pen 
utterly inexperienced in sea. affairs ; and this, in GDI 
^neasure, served to frustrate the design. But s<N 
Diher accidents also contributed to its faikire. UpOL 
leaving the port of Lisbon, the Armada nert day n 
with a violent tempest, which sunk some of I^ 
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smallest of the shipping, and obliged the fleet (o put 
back into harbour. After sonae time spent in refitting, 
they again put to sea, where they took a fisherman, 
who gave riiem intelligence that the Eng-lish fleet, 
hearing of the dispersion of the Armada in a storm, 
had retired into Plymouth harbour, and that most of 
the mariners were discharged. From this false intel- 
ligence, the Spanish admiral, instead of going directly 
to the coast of Flanders to take in the troops sta- 
tioned there, as he had been instructed, resolved to 
Bail to Plymouth, and destroy the shipping laid up in 
that harbour. But Etlingha.m, the English admiral, 
was very well prepared to receive them; he had just 
weighed anchor, when he saw the Spanish Annada 
coming full sail towards him, disposed in the form of 
a half moon, and stretching seven miles from one ex- 
tremity to the other. However, the English admiral, 
with Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, attacked the 
Armada at a distance, pouring in their broadsides with 
admirable dexterity. They did not choose to engage 
the enemy more closely, because they were greatly 
inferior in the number of ships, guns, and weight of 
metal; nor coutd they pretend to board such lofty 
ships without manifest disadvantage. However, two 
Spanish galleons were disaitled and taken. As the 
Armada advanced up the Channel, the English still 
fallowed and infested its rear; and their fleet con- 
tinually increasing from different porta, they soon 
found themselves in a capacity to attack the Spaniards 
more nearly; and accordingly fell upon them while 
they were faking shelter in the port of Calais. To 
increase their confusion, Howard took eight of his 
smaller ships, and, filling them with combustible ma- 
terials, sent them, as if they had been fire-ships, one 



after the other, into the midst of the enemy. 
Spaniards, taking them for what they seemed to bo,- 
immediately took flight in great disorder ; while th«) 
English, profiting hy their panic, took or destroyed- 
about twelve of the enemy's ships. Thus, under cinn.; 
cumstances the most discouraging, the English suc^ 
ceeded in destroying the vast armament of SpaiD|i 
and the remnant of the enemy's hosts returned faom^ 
with httle inclination to attempt a fresh invasion. 

These disasters of the Spanish Armada served onljf 
to excite the spirit and courage of tlie English b^ 
attempt invasions in their turn. It would be endle*^ 
to relate all the advantages obtained over the enemj^ 
at sea, where the capture of every ship must hav^ 
been made a separate narrative; or their varioQ% 
descents upon different parts of the coast, which wef _ 
attended with effects too transient for the page o{ 
history. It is sufficient to observe, that the sea-cap^ 
tains of that reign are still considered as the boldoit 
and most enterprising set of men that England evaj 
produced; and among this number we reckon 0U| 
Raleigh and Howard, our Drake, our Cavendish, an^ 
Hawkins. The English navy then began to take tbc 
lead, and has since continued irresistible in all part^' 
of the ocean. 

Of those who made the most signal figure ii 
depredations upon Spain, wa^ the young Earl i 
Essex, a nobleman of great bravery, generosity, j 
genius ; and fitted, not only for the foremost ranks it 
war by his valour, but to conduct the intrigues of I 
court by bis eloquence and address. But, with i _^^ 
these endowments both of body and mind, he wanted 
prudence; being impetuous, haughty, and totally incft* 
pable of advice or control. The Earl of Leicester' 



had died same time before, and now left room 
queen's affections for a new fuvourite, which she 
not long in choosing, since the merit, the bravery, 
and the popularity of Esse:^, were too great not to 
engage her attention. Elizabeth, though she rejected 
a husband, yet appeared always passionately desirous 
of a lover; and flattery had rendered her so insensible 
to her want of beauty, and the depredations of age, 
that slie still thought herself as powerful by her 
personal accomplishments as by her authority. The 
new favourite was young, active, ambitious, witty, 
and handsome; in the field, and at court, be always 
appeared with superior lustre. In all the masques 
which were then performed, he and Elizabeth were 
generally coupled as paitners; and although she was 
older by thirty-four years than tha earl, her vanity 
overlooked the disparity; the world told her that she 
was young, and she herself was willing to think so. 
This young earl's interest in the queen affections, aa 
may naturally be supposed, promoted his interest in 
the state ; and he conducted all things at his discre- 
tion. But, voung and inexperienced as he was, he at 
length began to fancy that the popularity he pos- 
sessed, and the flatteries he received, were given to 
bis merils, and not to his favour. His jealousy 
also of Lord Burleigh, who was his only rival in 
power, made him still more intractable; and the 
many successes be had obtained agaiilst the Spaniards 
increased his confidence. In a debate before the 
queen, between him and Burleigh, about the choice 
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resentment, that she instantly gave him a box on th* 
ear. Instead of recollecting himseir, and making thtf 
submissions due to her sex and station, he clappej 
his hand to his snord, and swore ha would not bear 
such usage even from her father. This oSence, thougd 
very great, was overlooked by the queen ; her par- 
tiality was so prevalent, that she reinstated liim ii 
her former favour, and her kindness seemed only t 
increase as occasions arose for anger and resent*> 

The leading characteristics in the disposition of 
Essex seem to Lave been an enthusiastic daring of 
mind and a readiness to indulge resentment. Aftef 
having given the queen many causes for anger, hc 
resolved, by the assistance of his friend Southamploi^ 
to promote a conspiracy for the removal of the queen^l 
ministers, regarding them as the secret abettors of 
her majesty^s displeasure towards him. This win 
project failed, as indeed might well be expected, ami 
Essex and Southampton were immediately carried 
to the archbishop's palace at Lambeth, whence thej 
were next day conveyed to the Tower, and tried l^ 
their peers on the nineteenth of February. Litthi^ 
could be urged in their defence ; their guilt was t 
flagrant ; and, though it deserved pity, it could not. 
meet an acquittal. Essex, after condemnation, 
visited by that religious horror which seemed to at-' 
tend him in all his disgraces. He was terrified almost 
to despair by the ghostly remonstrances of his own 
chaplain ; be was reconciled to his enemies, and mada 
a full confession of his conspiracy. It was alleged 
upon this occasion that be bad strong hopes of pardon, 
from the irresolution which the queen seemed to dis- 
cover before she signed the warrant for his cxecutioo. 
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She had given him formerl_v a ring, which she desired 
him to send her in any emergency of this nature, ^nd 
that it should procure his safety and prolection, ThU 
rinfT was actually sent to her by the Countess of Not- 
tingham, who, being a concealed enemy to the unfor- 
tunate earl, never delivered it; while Elizabeth was 
secretly fired at his obstinacy in making no applications 
for mercy and forgiveness. The fact is, she appeared 
herself as much an object of pity as the unfortunate 
nobleman she was induced to condemn. She signed 
the warrant for his execution; she countermanded it; 
she again resolved on bis death, and again felt a new 
return of tenderness. At last she gave her consent to 
his execution, and was never seen to enjoy one happy 
day more. 

With the death of her favourite Essex, all Eliza- 
beth's pleasures seemed to expire: she afterwards 
went through the business of the state merely from 
habit ; but her satisfactions were no more. She had 
fallen into a profound melancholy, which all the ad- 
vantages of her high fortune, all the glories of her 
prosperous reign, were unable to remove. She had 
now found out the falsehood of the Countess of Not- 
tingham; who, on her death-bed, sent for the queen, 
and informed her of the fatal circumstance of the 
ring, which she had neglected to deliver. This in- 
formation only served to awaken that passion which 
the queen had vainly endeavoured to suppress. She 
shook the dying Countess in her bed, crying out, 
that "God might pardon her, but she never would." 
She then broke from her, and resigned herself to 
the dictates of her fixed despair. She refused 
food and sustenance ; she continued silent and 
gloomy; sighs and groans were the only vent she 
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gave to her despondence ; and she lay for ten dayi 
aod nights upon the carpet, leaning on cuehiontf 
which her maids bronght her. Perhaps the facultiatf' 
of her mind were impaired by long and violent e.teP-' 
cise ; perhaps sho reflected with remorse on some part 
actions of her life, or perceived but too strongly thfl 
decay of nature and the approach of her dissolution 
She saw her courtiers remitting their assiduity to heTj 
Jn order to pay their court to James, the apparent 
BUccesKor. Such a concurrence of causes was morti 
than suflScient to destroy the remains of her constfJ 
tution ; and her end visibly approached. Feeling 
perpetual heat in her stomach, attended with a 
trnquenchahle thirst, she drank without ceasing, birf 
refused tlie assistance of her physicians. Her diso 
temper gaining ground, Sir Robert Cecil, and th« 
Lord Admiral, desired to know her sentiments wifli 
regard to the succession. To this she replied, that at 
the crown of England had always been held by king^ 
it ought not to devolve ujion any inferior character, bui 
upon her immediate heir, the king of Scotland. Being 
then advised by the Archbishop of Canterbury to fix 
her thoughts upon Grod, she replied that her thoughts 
did not in the least wander from hira. Her vdice 
soon after left her ; she fell into a lethargic slumber, 
which continued some hours, and she expired gently 
without a groan in the seventieth year of her age, and 
the forty-fifth of her reign. Her character diiTered 
with her circumstances; in the beginning she was 
moderate and humble ; towards the end of her reign, 
haughty and severe. ISut ever prudent, active, and 
discerning, she procured for her subjects that happi- 
ness which was not entirely felt by those about her. 
She was indebted to her good fortune, that hec 
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ministers were excellent; but it was owing to her 
indiscretion that the favourites, who were more imme- 
diately chosen by herself, were unworthy. Though 
she was possessed of excellent sense, she never had 
the discernment to discover that she wanted beauty ; 
and to flatter her charms at the age of sixty-five, was 
the surest road to her favour and esteem. 

The reign of Elizabeth was a glorious sera in the 
history of this country. Sir Walter Raleigh, a man of 
literary eminence, colonized New England at his own 
expense. Commerce was greatly improved and the 
arts of civilized life were rapidly advancing. And 
learning and science were cultivated by an assem- 
blage of men so eminent, that the time of Elizabeth 
has been fixed by some writers as the Augustan age 
of England. 



THE HOUSE OF STUART. 

MEMORIAL VERSES. 

ie_^ral James-mecienod to Eliza succeeded 5 
CAarlcs lAe^rsl-mecasode was tried and beheadeil. 
In the commonwealth, d-omweU-mecupod was lord; 
Charles the gecond-mecubid to the throne was restoret 
T/w second James-mocdis the sceptre laid down. 
And William of Orange ascended the thraiic 



:. aON OF MARY QUEES OF SCOTS. 
Tks first James-mecleuod to Eliza succeeded. 

James, the Sixth of Scotland and the First of Enj^ 
land, the son of Mary, came to the throne with tbS 
approbation of all orders of the state, as in his peraoA 
was united every claim that either descent, bequest 
or parliamentary sanction, could confer. He hidl 
every reason, therefore, to liope for a happy rei^m ;. 
and he was taught, fi-om his infancy, that his prero* 
gative was uncontrollable, and his right Ininsmitted 
from heaven. These sentiments he took no care to ci 
ceal ; and eve publisheil tlieni in many parts ortbow 
works which he had written before he left Scotland. 

James had scarcely entered England when he gatfl 
disgust to many. The desire in all to see their new 
sovereign was ardent and natural ; but the kinsr, 
loved retirement, forebade the concourse that attended 
on his journey from Scotland, pretending that thti 
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great resort of people would produce a scarcity of 
provisions. To this offence to the people he added, 
soon after, what gave disgust to the higher orders of 
the state, by prostituting titles of honour, so that they 
became so common as to be no Ioniser marks of dis- 
tinction. A pasquinade was fixed up at St. Paul's, 
declaring that there would be a lecture given on the 
art of assisting short memories, to retain the names of 
the new nobility. 

Numberless were the disputes betnrecn the king 
and his parliament dmngthia reign ; the one striving 
to keep the privileges of the crown entire, tlie other 
aiming at abridging the dangerous part of the pre- 
rogative ; the one labouring to preserve customs 
established from time immemorial, the other equally 
assiduous In defending the inherent privileges of 
humanity. Thus we see laudable motives actuating 
the disputants on both sides of the question, and the 
priticipk's of both founded either in law or in reason. 
When the parliament would not grant a subsidy, 
James Itad examples enough among his predecessors, 
which taught him lo extort a benevolence. Edward 
the fourth, Henrj- the eightli, and Queen Elizabeth 
herself, had often done so; and precedent undoubt- 
edly entitled him to the same privilege. On the other 
hand, the house of commons, who found their growing 
power to protect tl>e people, and not suffer the im- 
positions of (he crown, considered that this extorted 
benevolence might at length render the sovereign en- 
tirely independent of the parliament, and therefore 
compiainedof it, as an infringement of their privileges. 
These attempts of the crown, and these murmurings 
of the commons, continued through this whole reign, 
and first gave rise fo that spirit of party which 



bas ever since subsisted in Ennknd: the one Si 
preserving the ancient constitution, by main tain in 
the prerogative of the king; the other for trying ai 
experiment to improve it, by extending the libertifl 
of the people. 

A project was contrived in the very begini 
this reign for the re- establishment of popery, whJt^ 
were it not a fact known to all the world, could scarce^ 
be credited by posterity. This was the gunpovrdi 
plot; than which a more horrid or terrible scfaem 
never entered into the human heart to conceive ; an 
which shews at once that the most determined couru 
may be united with the most execrable intentions, 

Tlie Roman Catholics had expected great favoi 
and indulgence on the accession of James, both as | 
descendant from Mary, a rigid catholic, and also f 
his having shewn some partiality to that religion ti 
his youth. But they soon discovered their mistake 
and were at once surprised and enraged to find J 
on all occasions express his resolution of stncti 
executing the laws enacted against them, and ^ 
persevering in the conduct of his predecessor. 
declaration determined them upon more despeiW 
measures ; and tliey at length formed a resolution a 
destroying the king and both houses of parliament ■ 
a blow. The scheme was first broached by Robei 
Gates by, a gentleman of good parts and anciei 
family, who conceived that a train of gunpowder miffll 
be so placed under the parliament-house, as to Uol 
up the king and all the members at onc» ! He openfli 
his intention to Thomas Percy, a descendant from the 
illustrious house of Northumberland, who was charmed 
with the project, and readily came into it. ThomU 
Winter was next intrusted with the dreadful secret; 



and he went over to Flanders in quest of Guy Fawkes, 
an oflScer in the Spanish service, with whose zeal and 
courage the conspirators were thoroughly acquainted. 
When they enlisted any new zealot into tlieir plot, 
the more firmly to bind him to secrecv, they always, 
together with an oath, employed the sacrament, the 
most sacred rite of religion. Every tender feeling, 
and all pity, were banished from their breasts ; and 
Garnet, a Jesuit, superior of the order in England, 
absolved their consciences from every scruple. 

How horrid soever the contrivance might appear, 
every member seemed faithful and secret in the 
league ; and they hired a house in Percy's name, 
adjoining to that in which tbe parliament was to as- 
semble. Their first intention was to bore a way uniler 
the pari lament- house, from that which they occupied, 
and they set themselves laboriously to the task ; but 
when they had pierced the wall, which was three yards 
in thickness, they were surprised to find, on approach- 
ing the other side, that the house was vaulted under- 
neath, and that coals were usually deposited there. 
From their disappointment on this account they were 
soon relieved, by infui-mation that the coals were in a 
course of sale, and that the vault would be then let to 
the highest bidder. They therefore seized the oppor- 
tunity of hiring the place, and bought the remainint: 
quantity of coals with which it was then stored, as if 
for their own use. The next thing done was to con- 
vey tliither thirty-sis barrels of gunpowder, ivhicb had 
been purchased in Holland ; and the whole wa^i 
covered with the coals, and with faggots brouslit fi>r 
that purpose. Then the doors of the cellar were boldly 
flung open, and every body admitted, as if it con- 
tained nothing dangerous. 

2 B 
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Confidont of success, tiiey now began to plan t\», 
rematning part of their project. The king', the quees* 
and prince Henry, the king's eldest son, were all ex-' 
pected to be present at tlie opening of the parliament. 
The king's second son, by reason of his tender ag& 
would be absent, and it was resolved that Percy should 
seize or assassinate him. The Princess Elizabeth,^ 
child likewise; was kept at Lord Harrington's bousw 
in Warwickshire; and Sir Ererard Dighy was w 
seize her, and immediately proclaim her queen. 

The (lay for the sitting of parliament now ap^ 
proached. Never was treason more secret, or mis! 
more apparently inevitable; the hour was expectal 
with impatience, and the conspirators gloried in thfilf: 
meditated guilt. The dreadful secret, though comr 
municated to above twenty persons had been relig;!^ 
ously kept during the space of near a year and i 
half; but, when all the niotivt« of pity, justice, aii3' 
safety, were too weak, a remorse of private friendsbia 
saved the kingdom. 

PercV) one of the conspirators, had conceived a 
design of saving the life of Lord Monteagle, his int 
timate friend and companion, who ;dso was of tb^ 
same pei^uasion as himself. About ten days before 
the meeting of parliament, this nobleman, upon hA 
relum to town, received a letter from a person unr 
kndwn, and delivered by one who fled as soon as h* 
had discharged his message. The letter was to Ihtt 
effect: "My lord, stay away from this parliament; 
for God and man have concurred to punish the ^icl^*' 
iedness of the times. And think not slightly of thil 
advertisement, but retire yourself into your countr^, 
■where you may expect the event in siJety, Fof 
though there be no appearance of any stir, jet I say 
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they will receive a terrible blow this (larliameiit ; ami 
yet tliey shall not see who h-urts thein. Tbw couDsel 
is not to be contemned; because it may do you good, 
and can do you no harm. For tfie danger is past as 
soon as you have burned this letter." 

The contents of this mysterious letter surprised anil 
puzzled the nobleman to whom it waa addressed ; and 
though inclined to think it a. foolish attempt to fright 
and ridicule him, yet he judged it safest to carry it to 
Lord Salisbury, secretary of state. That minister 
was also inclined to give little attention to it, yet 
tliougbt proper to lay it before the king, who came to 
town a few days after. None of the council were 
able to make any thing of it, although it appeared 
serious and alarming. In this universal agitation be- 
tween doubt and apprehension, the king was the first 
who penetrated the meaning of this dark epistie. He 
concluded that some sndden danger was prepai'ing by 
gunpowder ; and it was thought advisable to inspect 
all the vaults below the houses of parliament This 
care belonged to the Earl of Suffolk, lord chamberlain, 
who purposely delayed tlio search till the day before 
the meeting of parliament. Ho remarked thosegreat 
piles of faggots ivhich lay in the vault under the house 
of peers ; and he cast his eye upon Fawkes, who stood 
in a dark corner, and who passed himself for Percy's 
servant. That daring determined courage for which 
he liad long been noted, even among the desperate, 
was fully painted in his countenance, and struck the 
lord chamberlain with strong suspicion. The great 
quantity of fuel also kept there for the use of a person 
seldom in town, did not ])ass unnoticed ; and be re- 
solved to take his time, fo make a more exact scrutiny. 
About midnight, therefore. Sir Thomas Knevet, a 
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justice of the peace, was sent, witli proper attendant^ ^ 
and just at the entrance of the vault he seized a mur 
preparing for the terrible enterpriae, dressed in a cloaH^ 
and boots, with a dark la.ntem in his hand. This wak 
no other than Guy Fawkes, who had just dispt^eA 
every part of the train for its taking fire the next 
morning ; the matches and other combustibles beiaj 
found in his pockets. The whole of the design v 
now discovered; but the atrociousness of his guil^ 
and the despair of pardon, inspiring him with resola^ 
tion, he told the officers of justice, with an undaunted^ 
air, that had ho blown them and himself up togeth^ 
he had been happy. Before the council he displace/ 
the same intrepid firmness, mixed even with scorVt 
and disdain ; refusing to discover his associates, ; 
shewing no concern but for the failure of his enteiw 
prise. But his bold spirit was at length subdued; 
being confined in the Tower for two or three days^ ( 
and the rack just shewn him, his courage, fatigued 
with so long an effort, at last failed him, and be mad 
a full discovery of all his accomplices. 

Catesby, Percy, and the conspirators who were h 
Ixmdon, hearing that Fawkes was arrested, fled with 
all speed into Warwickshire, where Sir Everard Digbj, . 
relyingon the success of the plot, was already inarms, 
in order to seize the princess Elizabeth. But the 
country soon began to take the alarm: and wherever 
they turned, they found a superior force ready to 
oppose them. In this ejcigency, beset on all sides, 
they resolved, to about the number of eighty persons, 
to fly no farther, hut make a stand at a house in 
Warwickshire, to defend it to the last, and sell their 
lives as dearly as possible. But even this miserable 
consolation was denied them : a spark of fire hap- 
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peniag to fall among some gunpowder tliat was laid 
to dry, it blew up, and so maimed the prhiclpal con- 
spirators, that the survivors resolved to open the gate, 
and sally out against the multitude that surrounded 
the house. Some were insfantlycuttopieces; Catesby, 
Percy, and Winter, standing back to bade, fought 
long and desperately, till in the end the two first fell 
covered with wounds, and Winter was taken alive. 
Those who survived the slaughter, were tried and 
convicted; several fell by the hands of the execu- 
tioner, and others experienced the king's mercy. The 
Jesuits, Garnet and Oldcom, who were privy to the 
plot, suffered with the rest ; aud, notwithstanding the 
atrociousness of their treason, Garnet was considered 
by his party as a martyr, and miracles were said to 
have been wrought by his blood. 

Such was the end of a conspiracy that brought ruin 
on its contrivers, and utterly supplanted that religion 
it was intended to establish. Yet it is remarkable, 
that before this audacious attempt, the chief conspi- 
ratora had borne a fair reputation : Catesby was loved 
by all his acquaintance; and Digby was as highly 
respected, both for his honour and integrity, as any 
man in the nation. However, such are the lengths 
to which superstition and early prejudice can driVe 
minds originally well formed, but impressed by a 
wrong direction. 

The opposition which James met with from his 
people, made him place his affections upon diSetfint 
persons about the court, whom he rewarded with a 
liberality that bordered on i^rofusion. The death of 
prince Henry, a youth of great hopes, gave him no 
very great uneasiness, as his affections were rathfer 
taken up by newer connexions. In the first rank of 
2 D 3 
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tbese stood Iloberl. Carre, a youth of good faraily ii 
Scotland, wlio, aller having passed some time in liii 
travels, arrived in London, at about twenty years of 
ago. All his natural accomplish men Is consisted in « 
pleasing visage; all his acquired abilities, in aD easr 
and graceful demeanor. This youth came to England 
with letters of recommendation, to see his countryman. 
Lord Hay ; and that nobleman took an opportunitjr 
of assigning him the office of presentin<r the king hie 
buckler at a match of titting. When Carre was a<t- 
Tancing to execute his office, he was thrown by his 
horse, and his leg was broken in the king's preseBCfc 

James approached hint with pity and concern, xm! 
ordered him to be lodged in the palace till his cun 
was completed. He himself, after tilting, paid inm-t 
visit in his chamber, anil returned frequently duriog 
his confinement. The ignorance and simplicity of 
the youth confirmed the king's affections, aa he diri 
regarded learning in his favourites, of which he Ibuni 
very liitle use in his own practice. Carre was iherM 
fore considered as the most rising man at court; htf 
was knighted, created Viscount Rochester, honoured 
with the order of the Garter, made a pri vy -counsel lor f 
and, to raise him to the highest pitch of honour, btf 
was at last created Earl of Somerset. <. 

The favourite having established a criminal inter* 
course with tlie Countess of Essex, and being opposed 
in his licentious course by a person of the coiirt^ 
contrived at the instigation of the countess to eSe^ 
his death by poison. 

An apothecary's apprentice, who had been em- 
ployed in making up the poison, having retired t» 
Flushing, divulged the secret there; and the affatl* 
being thus laid before the king, he commanded Sip 



Eilward Coke, Lord Chief Justice, to sift the affair 
lo the bottom, with rigorous impartiality. This in- 
junction was executed with great industry and severity; 
and the whole complication of guilt carefoUy un- 
ravelled. The Lieutenant of the Tower, and some 
of the inferior criminals were condemned and exe- 
cuted; Somerset and his countess were soon after 
found guilty, but reprieved and pardoned after some 
years of strict confinement. The king's duplicity and 
injustice on this occasion are urged as very great 
stains upon his character. Somerset was in his pre- 
sence at the time the officer of justice came to appre- 
hend him; and boldly reprehended that minister's 
presumption for daring to arrest a peer of the realm 
before the king. But James, being informed of the 
cause, said with a smiie, "Nay, nay, you must go: 
for, if Coke should send for myself, I must comply." 
He then embraced him at parting, begged he would 
return immediately, and assured him he could not 
live without his company : and yet he had no sooner 
turned liis hack, than he exclaimed, "Go, and the 
devil go with thee ! 1 shall never see thy face again." 
Ha was also heard to wish, some time after, that 
God's curse might fall upon him and his family, if he 
should pardon those whom the Jaw should condemn. 

However, he afterwards restored them both lo 
liberty, and granted them a pension, with which they 
retired, and languished out the remainder of their 
lives in guilt, infamy, and mutual recrimination. 

But the king had not been so improvident as to 
part with one favourite before he had provided himself 
with anotiier. This was George Villicre, a younger 
brother of a good family, who had returned from his 
travels, and whom the enemies of Somerset had taken 
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occasion to thron in the king's way, certain that bis 
beauty and fashionable manners would do tbs rest 
Accordingly, be bad been placed in a comedy full jft 
tiie king's view,and immediately caught tbemonarch'j 
afiections. Tbe history of the time, which ^tpeatt 
not without some degree of malignity against ibit 
monarch, does not however insinuate any thing fl»- 
gitiuus in these connexions, but imputes his attacbmmt 
rather to a weakness of understanding than to .aof 
perversion of appetite. Villiers was iraraediately 
taken into the king's service, and the office of cup* 
bearer was bestowed upon him. It was in vain t^HL 
Somerset bad used all his interest to depress him ; <hii 
Btem jealousy only served the more to interesti tM 
king in the young man's behalf. 

After Someraet's fall, the favour of James 
wholly turned upon young Villiers ; in the couise :«f 
a few years he created him Viscount Villiers, Eai4 
Marquis, and Duke of Buckingham, Knight of tl)f 
Garter, Master oi the Horse, Chief Justice in Ey«* 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, Master of tbe Kug^ 
Bench OfGce, Steward of Westminster, Constable at 
Windsor, and Lord High Admiral of England. Ifif 
mother obtained the title of Countess of Buckingbuni 
his brother was created Viscount Purheck; and S 
numerous train of needy relations were all pushed u|r 
info credit and authority. It may, indeed, be rec* 
koned among the most capricious circumstances of tl^ 
monarches reign, that he, who was bred a ecb^li/^ 
should choose for his favourites the most iUtterajto 
persons about his court; that he, whose iiereoa^l 
courage was greatly su-spccted, should lavish b>l 
honours upon those whose only accomplish[ao(itg,W)B(p 
a skill in the warlike exercises of the times, ,,,t, . 



When unworthy favourites were thus advanced, it 
is not to be wondered at if the public concerns of 
the kingdom were neglected, and men of reat merit 
\eft to contempt and misery. The brave and learned 
Kaleigh had been confined in the Tower almost from 
tlie beginning of James's accession, for a conspiracy 
which had never been proved against him ; and in 
that abode of wretchedness he wrote several vatiiable 
jjerformances, which are still in the highest esteem. 
His long sufferings, and ingenious writings, had now 
turned the tide of popular opinion in his favour ; and 
they who once detested the enemy of Essex, could 
not help pitying the long captivity of this philosophical 
soldier. He himself still struggled for freedom ; and 
]>erhaps it was with this desire that he spread the 
report of his having discovered a gold-mine in Guiana, 
whicK was sufficient not only to enrich the adven- 
turers that should seize if, but to afford immense 
treasures to the nation. The king, either believing 
his assertions, or willing to subject him to farther 
disgrace, granted him a commission to try his 
fortune in quest of these golden schemes; but still 
reserved his former sentence as a check upon his 
future behaviour. 

Raleigh waa not long in making preparations for 
this adventure, which, from the sanguine manner in 
which lie carried it on, many believed he thought to 
be as promising as he described it. He bent his 
course to Guiana; and remaining himself at the mouth 
of the river Oroonoko with five of the largest ships, 
lie sent the rest up the stream, under the command of 
his son and of Captain Keymis, a person entirely 
devoted to his interests. But instead of a country 
abounding in gold, as the adventurers were taught to 
e.tpect, they found the Spaniards warned of their ap- 



proacli, and prepared ia arms to receive them. Yoimg 
Raleigh, to encourage his men, called out that "Tliia 
was the true mine," meaning the town of St. ThomaSf. 
which he was approaching; "and that none but fooli 
looked for any other:" but just as he was speaking, 
he received a shot, of which he immediately expirecli 
This was followed by another disappointment ; for, 
when the English took possession ol' the town, thoy 
found nothing in it of any value. 

Raleigh, in this tbrloru situation, found now that all 
his hopes were over: and saw his misfortunes a^gr»t 
vated by the reproaches of those whom he had undet'* 
taken to command. Nothing could be more deplorattUT 
than his situation, particularly when he was told thk^. 
he must be carried back to England to answer for his 
conduct to the king. It is pretended that be employeil 
many artiiicea, first to engage his men to attack the 
Spanish settlements at a time of peace ; and on failura 
of that scheme, to make his escape into France. Bllf 
all these proving unsuccessful, be was delivered intQ 
the king's hands, and strictly examined, as ivell as fai> 
fellow adventurers, before the privy-council. Cauaf' 
Gondomar, the Spaniak Anilmssador, made heavj 
complaints against the expedition: and the king det 
clared that Raleigh had express orders to avoid all dis- 
putes and hostilities against the Spaniards: wbereforSi 
to give the court of Spain a particular instance of bi> 
attachment, he signed a warrant for his execution, nal' 
for the present offence, but for his former conspiracy i_ 
thus shewing himself guilty of complicated iojusticAj 
unjust in originally having condemned him without 
proof; unjust in having trusted a man with a com- 
mission, without a pardon expressive of that confidence; 
unjust in punishing with death a transgression that 
did not deserve it: hut most unjust of all, when he 



refused a new trial, and condemned him upon an ob- 
solete sentence. This great man died with the same 
fortitude that he had testified through life ; he observed, 
as he felt the edge of the axe, that it was a sharp but 
a sure remedy for all evils; his harangue to the 
people was calm and eloquent; and he laid hia head 
on the block with the utmost inditTerence. His death 
ensured him that popularity which his former intre- 
pedity and his suflerings, so much greater than his 
crimes, had tended to procure him ; and no measure 
in this reign was attended with so much public dis- 
satisfaction. The death of tliis great man was soon 
followed by the disgrace of a still greater, namely, 
the Chancellor Bacon, who was accused of receiving 
bribes in his office; and pleading guilty, was degraded 
and fined forty thousand |K)unds; but his fine was 
afterwards remitted by the king. 

The reasons for James's partiality to the court of 
Spain in the case of Raleigh soon became apparent- 
This monarch had entertained an opinion, which was 
peculiar to himself, that in marrying his son Charles, 
the Prince of Wales, any alliance below that of royalty 
would be unworthy of him ; he therefore was obliged 
to seek, either in the court of France or Spain, a suit- 
able match : and he was taught to think of the latter. 
Gondomar, perceiving this weak monarch's partiality 
to a crowned head, made an offer of the second daughter 
of Spain to Prince Charles r and that he might render 
the temptation irresistible, be gave hopes of an im- 
mense fortune which should attend the princess. 
However, this was a negociation which was not likely 
soon to be concluded; and from the time tlie idea 
was first started, James saw five years elapse without 
bringing the treaty to any kind of conclusion. 



A delay of this kind was very displeasing to llui 
king, who had all along an eye on the great fbrttnw 
of the princess; nor was it less disagreeable to Prin( 
Charles, who, bred up with ideas of romantic passios^. 
was in love without ever seeing the object of hii. 
affectioDS. In this general tedium of delay, a projecl 
entered the head of Villiers (who had for some yean 
ruled the king with absolute authority) that was fittec 
to be conceived by the Utiight of a romance, than ll 
a minister and a statesman. It was nothing less tha 
that the prince should travel in disguise into Spaio^' 
and visit the object of his affections in person. Biick-j 
ingham, who wished to ingratiate himself with i 
prince, offered to be his companion; and the king, wh( 
business it was to check so wild a scheme, gave htl 
consent to this hopeful proposal. Their adventum 
on this strange pmject could fill novels, and have ai; 
tually been made the subject of many. Charles wi 
the knight- errant, and Buckingham was his es:]uin 
They travelled through France in disguise, assumii^ 
the names of Jack and Tom Smith. They went to t 
ball at Paris, where the prince first saw tlie princoM 
Henrietta, whom lie afterwards married, and who n 
then in the bloom of youth and beaut\'. Thev wew 
received at the court of Spain with all possible dev 
monstrations of respect ; but Buckingham tilled tl 
whole city with intrigues, adventures, serenades, chll« 
lenges, and jealousy. To complete the catalogue o 
his follies, he fell in love with the Countess of 0&| 
<yarez, the prime minister's wife, and insulted thMl 
minister in person. These levities were not to b^ 
endured at such a court as that of Spain, where jear 
lousy is so prevalent, and decorum so much observed; 
tlie match was therefore broken oftl Historians da 



not assign the reason; but if we may credit the 
novelists of that time, the prince had already fixed 
his affections upon the French princess. 

James was now seized wilh a tertian ague, and 
when his courtiers assured him, from the proverb, tliat 
it was health for a king, he replied, that the proverb 
was meant lor a young king. After some fits, he 
found liimseif extremely weakened, and sent for the 
prince, whom he exhorted to persevere in the Pro- 
testant religion; then preparing with decency and 
courage to meet his end, he expired, after a reign 
over England of twentj-two years, and in the fifty -ninth 
year of his age. With regard to foreign negociations, 
James neither understood nor cultivated them; and 
perhaps in a kingdom so situated as England, domestic 
politics are alone sufficient. His reign was marked 
with none of the splendours of triumph, nor with any 
new conquests or acquisitions: but the arts were 
nevertheless silently going on to improvement. Rea- 
son was extending her influence, and discovoring to 
mankind a thousand errors in religion, in morals, and 
in government, that had long been reverenced by 
blind submission. The Reformation had produced a 
spirit of liberty, as well as of investigation, among all 
ranks of mankind, and taught them that no precedents 
could sanctify fraud, tyranny, or injustice. James 
taught them by his own example to argue upon the 
nature of the king's prerogative and the extent of the 
subject's libertj. He first began by setting up the 
prescriptive authority of kings against the natural 
privileges of the people; but when the subject was 
submitted to a controversy, it was soon seen that the 
• mo narch's was the weaker side. 
. J.tj ,:'■; ..*;. 
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. SOM OF JAMBS I. 

Cliarles the first-mecasode was tried and belwniied. 

Charles the First succeeded to the throne at a 
I critical period, and with ideas of tiie royal prerogative 
I little suited to the spirit of the times. As the parlia- 
ment would not grant him supplies for carrying oa 
the war in defence of the Elector of Germany, he 
dissolved it, and called another which was still less 
eomplying; he then endeavoured to raise money by 
loans from his subjects, by conijxiunding with tW 
Catholics for a suspension of the penal laws against 
^em, and by levying ship-money. The contest 
Itetween the king and the commons rose so high, that 
Charles again dissolved tbe parliament. At the same 
time, he felt a severe blotv in the death of his minister 
the Duke of Buckingham, who was stabbed by one 
Feltou, whilst standing on the quay at Fortsmoudi^ 
giving orders relative to the embarkation of soms 
troops. An attempt to introduce Episcopacy into 
Scotland involved Charles in a war with the Scolsf' 
when the parhament again refusing him supplies, bv 
dissolved it and had recourse to arbitrary and uncon-' 
stitutional measures. He was, however, obliged ta> 
call another parliament, which continued to sit till it 
had overthrown the Constitution. The new seoati 
began its attack on the monarchy by opposing epia^' 
copacy. and the bishops, to avert the storm, no long* 
attended at tho house of peers. Cliarlos was led bj' 
hifi impetuosity to impeach Lord Kinibollon anA' 
others of high treason ; he even attempted to ar 
them in tbe house : failing however in this, and 
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fleeting on the consequences of the meaBure, he ma<le 
such concessions to the parliatnent, as rendered him 
coatemptible. The king continued to comply with 
the increasing demands of the commons, till they 
required that the command of the army should be 
given up to them, when he could no longer contain 
his indignation, and his denial broke off' all further 
treaty, and each party had recourse to arms. The 
king's party were called Cavaliers, and that of the 
parliament. Roundheads. After a series of victories 
and defeats, the battle of Naseby completed the over- 
throw of monarchy, and established the ascendancy 
of the parliament. To avoid being taken prisoner 
by his own subjects, Charles surrendered himself to 
the Scots, who sold him to his enemies. 

Now that the civil war was ended, two religious 
parties appeared, ono of whom, the Presbyterians, 
wore for having clergy, but the other, which formed 
the majority of the army, ami who were Independents, 
contended that every man had a right to instruct his 
fellows. At the head of the latter was Cromwell, son 
of a private gentleman at Huntingdon, who had 
obtained great preferment in the army. A military 
parliament was called ; the officers forming a house 
of peers, and two soldiers from each company com- 
posing a house of commons. Charles had been 
confined a prisoner at Holmby castle, but Cromwell 
contrived to conduct him to the army, and by this 
manceuvre to procure for himself the supreme com- 
mand. The presbyterian commons were divided 
amongst themselves, and part threw themselves under 
the protection of the army, which expelled their 
opponents from the house and reinstated them in their 
places. The commons appeared inclined to treat 
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-with, tbe king, but the army demantled vengeance on 
him, A party of military expelled from the house all 
the presbyterian members, and the remainder, who 
were furious iudependents, were called the Rump. 
This remnant of a parlianiont instituted a High Court 
of Justice to try the king- for high treason, in levying 
-war against his parliament. After enduring much 
■suffering from this mockery of justice, and the gross 
insults of the populace as he passed to and from ths 
tribunal, he was sentenced to be beheaded. 
- The circumstances attending the trial and execution 
of Charles, deserve to be minutely detailed. They 
■exhibit a melancholy picture of the dangers to which 
a monarch subjects himself by stretching the royal 
prerogative beyond due bounds, and by adopting, or 
giving countenance to, unconstitutional measures; 
.while they also show tbe ungovernable excesses of k 
people wholly relieved from all wholesome control, 
and the vile machinations of those hypocritical d»^ 
magogues who contemplate in the destruction eC 
monarchy nothing beyond the advancement of their 
own views, and a free exercise of their own tyranny. 

The interval, from the sixth to the twentieth of 
January, 1649, was spent in making preparations for 
this extraordinary trial. The court of justice consisted 
of a hundred and thirty-three persons named by tht 
commons ; but of these never above seventy met oa 
the trial. The members who attended were the chief, 
officers of the army, most of tliem of very mean birtl^ 
together with some of the lower house, and a few 
citizens of London. Bradshaw, a lawyer, was chosen 
president : Coke was appointed solicitor for the peopl« 
of England ; Dorislaus, Steele, and Aske, were named 
assistants. The court sat in Westminster-hall. 



The king was now conducted from Windsw to St. 
James's, and the next day was brought before the 
high court to take his trial. While the crier was 
calling over the names of the commissioners for trying 
him, nobody answering for Lord Fairfax, a female 
voice from the gallery was heaid to cry wit, " He has 
more ivit than to be here." When the impeacfament 
was read in the name of the people of England, the 
same voice exclaimed, "No, nor a tenth part of 
them." Axtel, the oiBcer who guarded the court; 
giving orders to fire into the box from whence the 
voice proceeded, it was discovered that these bold 
answers came from the Lady Fairfax, who alone had 
courage to condemn their proceedings. 

When the king was brought before the court, ha 
was conducted by the mace-bearer to a cliair placed 
within the bar. Though long detained a prisoner, 
and now produced as a criminal, he still sustained 
the dignity of a king ; he surveyed the members of 
the court with a stern haughty air ; and, without 
moving his hat, sat down, while the members elsO 
were covered. His charge was Aen read by the 
solicitor, accusing him of having been the cause of 
all the bloodshed which followed since the com- 
mencement of the war : at that part of the charge hb 
could not suppress a smile of contempt and indig- 
nation. After the charge was finished, Bradahaw 
directed his discourse to the king, and told him that 
the court expected his answer. 

The king with great temper entered tipon his 
defence, by declining the authority of the court. He 
represented, that having been enpasred in treaty with 
his two houses of parliament, and having finished 
almost every article, he expected a different treatment 
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from tbat which he bow received. He perceived, he 
^ caid, no appearance of an upjwr house, which was 
necessary to constitute a just tribunal ; observed, that 
iie was himself the king and fountain of law, and 
consequently could not be tried by laws to which he 
had never given his assent ; that having been intrusted 
with the liberties of the people, he would not now 
betray them, by recognizing a power founded 
usurpation ; that he was willing before a proper tri* 
bunol to enter into tlie particulars of his defence ; but 
that before them he must decline any apology for his 
innocence, lest he should be considered as the be- 
trayer of, and not a martyr for, the constitution, 

Bradshaw, in order to support the authority of the 
court, insisted tbat they had received their power from 
tile people, tlie source of all right He pressed the 
prisoner not to decline the authority of a court timt 
was delegated by the commons of England, and in- 
terrupted and overruled tlie king in his attempts In 
reply. 

In this manner the king was three times produced 
before the court, and as often persisted in declining ita 
jurisdiction. The fourth and last time he was brought 
before tins self-created court, as he was proceeding 
thither, he was insulted by the soldiers and the mob^ 
Tsho exclaimed, "Justice! justice! Execution! ex&- 
Gution r' but he continued undaunted. His judgt 
having now examined some witnesses, by whom it 
was proved that the king had appeared in arms against 
the forces commissioned by parliament, they pro- 
nounced sentence against him. He seemed very 
■.nxious at this time to be admitted to a conference 
wiU) the two houses; and it was supposed that he 
intended to resign tlie crown to his son ; but the court 
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refused compliance, and considered his request as an 
artitice to delay justice. 

The conduct of the king, under all these instances 
of low-bred malice, was great, firm, and equal; in 
going through the hall from this execrable tribunal, 
the soldiers and rabble were again instigated to cry 
out Justice and execution. They reviled him with 
the most bitter reproaches. Among other insults, one 
miscreant presumed to spit in. the face of his sovereign. 
He patiently bore their insolence. " Poor souls," 
cried he, " they would treat their generals in the 
SEune manner for si.xpence." Those of the populace 
who still retained the feelinga of humanity, expressed 
their sorrow iu sighs and tears. A soldier, more 
compassionate than the rest, could not help imploring 
a blessing upon his royal head. An officer, over- 
hearing him, struck the honest sentinel to the ground 
before the king; who remarked that the punishment 
exceeded the oflence. 

At his return to Whitehall, he desired the per- 
mission of the house to see his children, and to be 
attended in his prirate devotions by Dr. Juxon, late 
Bishop of London. These requests were granted, 
and also three days to prepare for the execution of 
the sentence. All that remained of his family now 
iu England were the Princess Elizabeth, and the 
Duke of Gloucester, a child of eight years of age. 
After many seasonable and sensible exhortations to 
his daughter, he took his little son in his arms, and 
embracing him, "My chikl," said he, "they will 
cut off thy father's head ; yes, they will cut off my 
head, and make thee a king. But mark what I say, 
thou must not be a king as long as thy brothers Charles 
and James are alive. They will cut off their heads 
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•nhea they cos take tbeni ; and thy head tixi tliey iril) 
cut off at last, and therefore I charge thee do not be 
made a king by them," The child, bursting into 
tears, replied, "■ I will be torn in pieces first" 

Every night during the interval betneen his sen- 
ence and execution, the king slept soundly as usaal, 
though the noise of the workmen, employed in framing 
the scaffold, continually resounded in his ears. The 
fatal morning being at last arrived, he rose early, and 
calling one of his attendants, he bade him employ 
more than usual care in dressing him, and preparing 
bim for so great and joyful a solemnity. The street 
before Whitehall ivas the place destined for his exe- 
cution ; for it was intended that this should increase 
the severity of bia punidiment. He waa led tbrougd 
the Banqueting-house to the scaffold adjoining ta 
that edifice, attended by his friend and servant Bishof 
Juxon, a man endowed with the mild and steady vir* 
tues of iiis master. The scaffold, which was covered 
ivith black, was guarded by a regiment of soldien 
under the command of Colonel Tomlinson ; and on it 
were to be seen the block, tlie axe, and two execu- 
tioners in masks. The people in crowds stood at A 
greater distance, in dreadfid expectation of the evitA, 
The king surveyed all these preparations with calm 
composure ; and as be could not expect to be beard 
by tlie people at a distance, he addressed htmself td 
the few persons who stood round him. He there ius> 
lilied his own innocence in the late fatal wars ; an4 
observed, that be had not taken arms till after the 
parliament had sliewn him the example ; that he had 
no other object in his warlike preparations than to 
preserve that authority entire which had been trans- 
mitted to him by his ancestors ; but, though innuc«n( 



towards his people, he acknowledged the equity of 
his execution in the eyes of his Maker, He owned 
that he was justly punished for having consented to 
the execution of an unjust sentence upon the Earl of 
Strafford. He forgave all hia enemies, exhorted the 
people to return to their obedience, and acknowledged 
his son as his successor ; and sin;nified his attachment 
to the Protestant religion as professed in the Church 
of England. So strong wiis the impression his dying 
words made upon the few who could hear him, that 
Colonel Tomlinson himself, to whose care he had 
been committed, acknowledged himself a convert. 

While he was preparing himself for the block. 
Bishop JuxoD called out to him, " There is, sir, but 
one stage more, which, though turbulent and trouble- 
some, is yet a very short one. It will soon carry you 
a great way ; it will carry you from earth to heaven ; 
and there you will find, to your great joy, the prize 
to which you hasten — a crown of glory." " I go," 
replied the king, " from a corruptible to an incorrup- 
tible crown, where no disturbance can have place." 
" You exchange," replied the bishop, " a temporal 
for an eternal crown — a good exchange." Charles 
having taken oif hia cloak, delivered his George to 
the prelate, pronouncing the word, " Remember." 
Then he [aid his neck on the block ; and, when he 
had stretched out his hands as a signal, one of the 
executionei-s severed his head from his body at a blow, 
while the other, holding it up, exclaimed, " This is 
the head of a traitor !" The spectators testified their 
horror at the sad spectacle in sighs, tears, and lamen- 
tations ; the tide of their duly and affection began to 
return, and each blamed himself either for active dis- 
loyalty to hia kinjj, or a passive compliance with his 
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destroyers. The very pulpits that used to resound 
with iasdence and sedition, were now bedewed with 
tears of unfeigned repentance; and all united in their 
detestation of those dark hypocrites, who, to satisfy 
their own enmity, involved a whole nation in the guih 
of treason. 

Charles was executed in the forty-ninth year of his 
age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign. 



THE COMMONWEALTH. 




he Cummimaealth CnosiwELL-mecM/'od 

A REPUBLICAN foHi of government was established 
on the ruins of monarchy. Cromwell, through whose 
secret influence the king's destruction hail been ac- 
complished, began now to feel the stirrings of ambi- 
tion, and to desire unlimited authority. The army 
waa subservient to his purposes : and by a course of 
shrewd policy he was enabled daily to advance his 
schemes, and to relieve himself from the dictation of 
those whom he had used as tools in the prosecution 
of his early designs. Charles^ son of the late monarcli, 
was subjected to great indignities by the gloomy 
zealots who now held the reins of power. Having 
recalled the Scots to a sense of loyalty, the prince 
boldly marched into England at the head of his forces, 
expecting that vast numbers in this country would 
gather to his standai'd. In this expectation, however, 
he was greatly deceived : the English had too great 
a terror of Cromwell to join in the hazardous enter- 
prise ; and the latter coming suddenly on the Scotch 
army, defeated them with terrible slaughter. 

Imagination can scarcely conceive adventures more 
romantic, or distresses more severe, than those which 
attended the young king's escape from the field of 
battle. After his hair was cut off, the better to dis- 
guise his person, he wrought for some days in tlie 
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■hVbSt of 4 peasant, cutting fiiggot* in'^i-^flodr ' H 
neittnade an attempt to retire into' 'W^l^s, lHiddr'4 
'conduct of one Pendrel, a poor farmer, who wab sli 
"cerely attached to his cause. In this attempt, howi 
he was disappointed, every pass boing guarded 
prevent his escape. Being obliged to return, he n 
one Colonel Careless, who, like himself, had esci 
the carnage at Worcester; and it was in his co 
that he was obliged to climb a spreading oak, 
the thick branches of which they passed tl 
together, while they heard the soldiers of the 
in pursuit of them below. Thenco he passed-w 
imminent danger, feeling all the varieties of &nBi 
fatigue, and pain, tilt he arrived at the house 
Colonel Lane, a zealous royalist, in Staftbrdsfai 
. There he deliberated about the means of escs] 
into France; and Bristol being supposed the 
convenient port, it was agreed that he shoakl rii 
thither, before this gentleman's sister, on a tIsR ' 
'Mrs. Norton, who lived in the neighbourhood of ft 
city. During this journey, he every day met ml 
persons whose faces ho knew ; and at ona time i 
passed through a whole regiment of the eneni 
■ army. ..fl 

When they arrived at Mrs. Norton's, the first 
they saw was one of his own chaplains sitting at 
door, amusing himself with seeing people play- 
bowls. The king, after having takon proper care 
his horse in the stable, was shewn to 
which Mrs. Lane had provided for hitn, as it was saii 
he had the ague. The butler, however, being sentt^ 
him with some refreshment, no sooner beheld his faM^ 
which was very pale with anxiety and fatigue, thu 
he recollected his king and master, and faliiii'r npon 
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his knees, while the tears streamed down his cheeks, 
cried out, "I am rejoiced to see your majesty," 
The king was alarmed, but made the butler promise 
that be would keep the secret from every mortal, even 
from his mastery and the honest servant punctually 
obeyed him. 

No ship being found that would for a month set 
sail from Bristol, either for France or Spain, tlie king 
was obliged to go elsewhere for a passage. He 
dierefore repaired to the house of Colonel Wyndham, 
IB Dorsetshire, where he was cordially received; that 
gentleman's family having ever been loyal. His 
mother, a venerable matron, seemed to think the end 
of her life nobly rewarded, in having it in her power to 
give protection to her king. She expressed no dissa- 
tisfaction at havino; lost three sons and one grandchild 
in the defence of his cause, since she was honoured 
in being instrumental to his own preservation. 

Pursuing thence his journey to the sea-side, he 
once more had a very providential escape from a little 
inn, where he put up for the night. The day had 
been appointed by parliament for a solemn fast ; and 
a fanatical weaver, who had been a soldier in the par- 
liament army, was preaching against the king in a 
little chapel fronting the house. Charles, to avoid 
suspicion, was himself among the audience. It hap- 
pened that a smith, of the same principles with the 
weaver, had been examining the horses belonging to 
the passengers and came to assure the preacher that 
he knew, by the fashion of the shoes, that one of the 
strangers' horses rame from the north. The preacher 
immediately affii-med that this horse could belong to 
no other than Charles Stewart, and instantly went 
with a constable to search the ino. But Charles had 
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tuiken timely precautions and haxl left the inn before 
the constable's arrival 

'At Shoi«ham, in Sussex, a vessel was at last founcL 
fO which he embarked. He was kDown to so many. 
e hud not set sail in that critical moment, II 
would have been impossible for him to escape. Aftef 
I sis weeks' wandering and concealment, he arrived 
' safely at Feschamp in Normandy. No less than forij^ 
men and women had, at different times been privy 1» 
his escape. 

The parliament began now to see through the de- 
igns of Cromwell, and to wish his removal rrom tbfl 
head of the army, Tliej appointed a committee tff 
prepare an act wiiich shoultl reduce the soldiery on(S 
more to their control. ' " 

This was what Cromwell had long vrished, and bw 
well foreseen. He was sitling in council with htf 
officers when informed of the subject on which tW 
house was ileliberaling ; upon which he rose Up lA 
■eeming fury, and turning fo Major Vemon, cried ot^ 
"That he was compelled to do a thinw that made thft' 
very hair of his head stand on end." Then hastening 
to the house with three hundred soldiers, and with tt» 
marks of violent indignation on hts countenance, m 
entered, took bis place, and attended to the debats 
for some time. When the question was ready to w 
put, he suddenly started, up, and began to load thS 
parliament with the vilest reproaches for their tjTannjfi 
ambition, oppression, and robbery of the public, upon 
which, stamping with his foot, which was a signal flit 
the soldiers to enter, the place was immediately fillBdl 
with armed men. Then addressing himself fo thift 
members, " For shame," said he, " Get you goni\ 
Give place to honester men; to those who will mori 
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faithfully discharge their trust. You are no longer 
a pailiameiit ; I tell you, you are no longer a par- 
llameut; the Lord has dona with you." Sir 
Henry Vane exclaiming against this coaduct, "Sir 
Harry," cried Cromwell with a loud voice, "O Sir 
Harry Vane! the lord deliver me from Sir Harry 
Vane!" Taking hold of Martin by the cloak, 
he said, "Thou art a whore-master;" to another, 
" Thou art an adulterer ;" to a third, " Thou art a 
drunkard;" and to a fourth^ "Thou art a glutton." 
"It is you," continued he to the members, " that have 
forced me upon this. I have sought the Lord night and 
day, that he would rather slay me than put me upon 
this work." Then pointing to the mace, " Take away, " 
cried he, " that bauble." After which, turning out all 
the members, and clearing the hall, he ordered the 
doors to be locked, and putting the key in his pocket, 
returned to Whitehall. Thus by one daring exploit, 
the new republic was abolished, and the whole com- 
mand, civil and military, centred in Cromwell only. 

The cautious policy of Cromwell induced him to 
call another parliament, which should, however, be the 
mere creatures of his will. The persons elected by 
hmi were the lowest, meanest, and most ignorant 
among the citizens, and the very dregs of the fanatics. 
He was well apprized that during the administration 
of such a group of characters, he alone must govern, 
or that they must soon throw up the reins of govern- 
ment, which they were unqualitied to guide. Accord- 
'"eb'' tl'eir practice justified his sagacity. To go 
farther than others into the absurdities of fanaticism 
was the chief qualification which each of these valued 
himself upon. Their very names, composed of cant 
phrases, borrowed from scripture, and rendered ridi- 
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oalous '"by tbeiF misapplication, served to shew Iheot^ 
excess vf folly. Not only the names of Zorobabel^ 
Habakkuk, and Mesopotamia, were given to tboHl) 
ignorant creatures, but sometimes whole sentencdl 
from scripture. One of them particularly, who » 
called Praise-God Barebone, a canting leather'Sellcr^ 
gave his name to this odd assembly ; and it was called 
Barebone' 3 parliament. 

Their attempts at legislation were entirely corresn 
pondent to their stations and characters. As tb<gt 
were chiefly composed of Antinomiana, a sect tln^ 
after receiving the Spirit, supposed themaelvt 
pable of error, and of filth-monarchy men, who eveijj 
hour expected Christ's coming on earth, they begi^i 
by choosing eight of their tribe to seek the Lord IJ} 
prayer while ^e rest calmly sat down to delibeia^ 
upon the suppression of the clergy, the universities 
the courts of justice; and, instead of all this, it y|^^ 
l^eir intent to substitute the law of Moses. 

To this hopeful assembly was committed the tre^^ 
of peace with the Dutch; but the ambassadors froii' 
that nation, though themselves presbyter i<uis, wem 
quite, carnal-minded to these. They were regardad< 
by the, new parliament as worldly men, intent on cooir 
jnerce and industry, and therefore, not to be treat«4 
ivith. I'he saintly members insisted that the maa ot' 
fiia should be put away, and a new birth obtained bj 
^nyer and meditation. The ambassadors, fiiidiu 
themselves unable to converse with them in tlieirwa^ 
gave up the treaty as hopeless. 

, The very vulgar began now to exclaim against so 
foolish a legislature ; and. they themselves seemed not 
issensilite of the ridicule which every day was tfarof^ 
out against them. Cromwell was probably well 
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receive no diminution Irora their endeavours^ but he 
began to be ashamed of their complicated alnurditiea. 
He had carefully chosen many persons among them 
entirely devoted to his interests, and these he com* 
n!an<led to dismiss the assembly. Accordingly, by con- 
cert, they met earlier than the rest of their fraternity; 
and, observing to each other that this parliament hadsit- 
iRn longenough,theyhastened to Cromwell, with Rotise 
their speaker, at their head, and into his hands they re- 
signed the authority with which he had invested theny. 

Cromwell accepted their resignation with pleasure; 
but being told that some of the number were refnwp- 
tory, he sent Colonel White to clear the house of such 
as ventured to remain there. They had placed ose 
Moyer in the chair by the time the colonel had am 
rived; and being asked what they did there, he replied 
very gravely, that "They were seeking the Lordi" 
Then you may go elsewhere," cried White; ''for, 
to my certain knowledge, the Lord has not boen hfere 
these many years." ■ ■ i i 

Tills shadow of a parliament being dissolved, ^^b 
officers, by their own authority, declared CromWeH 
protector of the commonwealth of Englamd. Notfaing 
now could withstand his authority; the mayorand 
aldermen were sent for, to give solemnity to his ap^ 
pointment; and he was instituted into his new office 
at Whitehall, in the palace of the kings of England^ 
He was to be addressed by the title of highness;"a«d 
his power was proclaimed in London and otbec parts 
of the kingdom. Thus an obscnre and vulgarnian, 
at the age of fifty-four, rose to unbounded powet*, 
first by following small eVents m his fiiVOUTi'«rid'ftt 
length by dirbcting great rthSa.' ■-'•■"'^'- J'wh-si^ lur 
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111 Itflsmrot be denied that Cromweirs conduct flijrli^ 
his absolute away over the realm, was laudable ;: ha 
Baistil lUe naval and miiilary glory of the Couniiu 
find kujit its enemies in perfect control. It was era) 
requ<eBted of him that he would assume the kjngli 
name and dignity. 

' But it must not be supposed that his situation, w'A 
all these offered honours, was at this time enviab)Q, 
Perhaps no station, however mean, or loaded wi^J 
contempt, could be more truly distressful than his, H 
a time when the nation was loading him with cat^ 
gratulation and addresses. He had now rentlermC 
himself hateful to every party ; and he owed hia Bafejhi 
to their mutual hatred and diffidence of each othffij 
His arls of dissimulation had been long exhaustedj 
snd none could be deceived by them; those of his oin 
p«^y and principles disclaiming the use to which h 
had converted his zeal and professions. The t^tS 
seems to be, if we may use a phrase taken from coo^ 
mon life, he began with being a dupe to his < 
enthusiasm, and ended with being a sharper. 

The whole nation silently detested his admlnistrfr 
tion ; but ho hnd not still been reduced to the extT^mn 
of wretchedness, if he could have fouud domestic 
consolation. Fleetwood, his son-in-law, actuated wiA 
the wildrat zeal, detested that character which coukj 
nse religious professions for the purposes of temporJ^ 
advancement His eldest daughter, married to Fleet- 
wood, had adopted republican principles so vehe-. 
mently, that she could not behold even herown fathei 
entrusted witii uncontrollable power. His olhei 
daughters were strongly attached to tho royal cause; 
but above all Mrs. Claypole, his favourite daughter, 
who, upon her death-bed, upbraided him with Uiaf 
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criminal ambition wliicb bad led bisi to<tn)mp)ti on 

the throne. ' .- .. n 

'Every hour added some new disquietude. Lord 
Fairfax, Sir William Waller, and many of the heads 
of the Presbyterians, had secretly entered intasn 
engagement to destroy him. His administration, to 
expensive both at home and abroad, had exhausted 
liis revenue, and he was Ic^ft considerably in debt. 
One conspiracy was no sodner detected, ttian anotfa^^ 
rose from its ruins ; and, to increase bis calamity, he 
was now taught, upon reasoning principles, that iis 
death Was not only desirable, but his assaasination 
would be meritorious. A book was published by 
Colonel Titus, a man who had ibrmerly been attacbed 
to his cause, entitled Killing no Murder. Of all the 
pamphlets that came forth at that time, or perhaps of 
those that have since appeared, this was the most 
eloquent and masterly. " Shall we," said this popu- 
lar declaimer, "who would not suffer the lion.ito' 
invade us, tamely stand to be devoured by the wolf^"' ■ 
Cromwell read this spirited treatise, and was nevBr 
seen to smile more. 

All peace was now for ever banished from his mind. 
He found that the grandeur to which he had sacrificed 
his former peace was only an inlet to fresh inquietudes; 
The fears of assassination haunted him in all his walks, 
and were perpetually present to his imagination. He 
wore armour under his clothes, and always kept pistols 
in his pockets. His aspect was clouded by settled ' 
gloom; and he regarded every stranger with aglauCe- ■ 
of timid suspicion. He always travelled with faifr»jV' 
and was ever attended by a numerous guard,: iH*'' 
never returned, from any place by the road he wontj 
and seldfpi slept above three nighta together in the 
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a^niQ chamber. Society terrified him, as ftere ] 
might meet an enemy; solitude waa terrible, ^ ] 
was therfi unguarded by every friend. 

A tertian ague kindly came at last to deliver UUfi 
from this life of horror and anxiety. For the spaiff 
of a week no dangerous symptoms appeared ; and 'n 
the intervals of the fits he was able to walk abtbai^, 
At length the fever increased, and he himself he^iS 
to dread his approaching fate ; but he was taught W 
consider his present disorder as no way fatal^ by 1 
fanatic chaplains, on whom ho entirely relied. "WWp 
his chaplain, Goodwin, told him that the elect ffoi 
never he damned, " Then I am sure," said be, 
I am safe ; for I was ooce \a a state of grace.' 
pbysicians were sensible of his dangerous case; bjl 
he was so much encouraged by the revelations of 
preachers, that he considered his recovery as no m 
doubtful " I tell you," cried he to the pbysicii ' 
"that I shall not die of this distemper; I am w< 
assured of my recovery. Favourable answers ha^ 
been returned from Heaven, not only to my oi 
supplications, hut hkewise to those of the godly, wlj 
have a closer correspondence with God than \. Y 
may have skill in your profession ; but nature can J 
more than all the physicians in the world ; and (ra 
is far above nature." Upon a fast-day appointed 
£bcaunt of his sickness, his ministers thanked God fa 
the undoubted pledges they had received of his w^^ 
covery. Notwithstanding these assurances, the fatd 
symptoms every hour increased; and the physicial 
were obliged to declare that he could not survive tW 
next fit The council now therefore came to Vnot 
his last commands concerning thi 
his senses were gone, and he was just able to answer 
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yes to tbeir demand, whether his son Richard should 
be appoiated to succeeci him. He died on the third 
day of September, that very day which he had always 
considered as the most fortunate of his life : he was 
then fifty-nine yeai-s old, and had usurped the govern- 
ment nine years. 

On the death of the Protector, his son Richard was 
nominated to succeed him ; but he wanted the stimulus 
of ambition to retain the authority bestowed on him, 
and shortly retired from unenviable greatness, to the 
quiet of private life. 

There seemed now to be a general innlination for 
the restoration of monarchy. It is in vain for histo- 
rians of any party to ascribe Ihe restoration of Charles 
the Second to the merits of any particular persons. 
The Presbyterians were very zealous in promoting it, 
but it was effected by the general concurrence of the 
people, who had become convinced that neither peace 
nor protection were to be obtained, but by restoring 
the ancient constitution of manarchy. General Monk, 
a man of military abilities, hut of no principles, ex- 
cepting such as served his ambition or interest, had 
the sagacity to observe this ; and, after temporizing 
in various shapes, being at the head of the army, he 
made^ the principal figure in restoring Charles the 
Second 



THE RESTORATION. 



CHARLES II. SON OF CHAl 



Charles tke second -mecubid to the throne n 



Charles the Second having been seated on tht 
throne or his ancestors by the unanimous consent 4 
the people, who had long been disgusted with tt| 
fanatical usurpation of Cromwell and the other re^ 
cides, the nation indulged in manifestations of mi 
bounded joy. The restored monarch, though he bm 
passed an act of indemnity for past oSences, aSi 
deemed it necessary to make an example of H 
principal parties conceTned in the deposition ani 
destruction of bis father. The bodies of Cromm 
Irelon, and Bradshaw, were disinterred and dragg( 
to the place of public execution ; after having 
sTispended for some time, their remains were igaA 
iiiiniously buried beneath the gallows. This, howevi 
was the most harmless vengeance taken on the i 
cides ; the late king's judges, together with a B 
of other parties deeply implicated, were executed m 
a degree of barbarity that savoured less of just. ^^ 
than of revenge. The army that had so long dictated 
to the nation was disbanded; and prelacy, with ill 
the ceremonies of the Church of England was 
restored- 

The tolerant spirit of Charles's government, did 



not, however, remove the fears or quell the enthusiasm 
of a few determined men, who, actuated by religious 
seal, entered into a conspiracy to overturn the re- 
established throne. Relying on supernatural aid, 
these fanatics took no prudential measures, and acted 
on no systematic plan ; the consequence naturally was 
that their efforts were fruitless; and their execution 
as traitors relieved the king from further disquiet on 
their account Wliile the severities of justice were 
ialling heavily on those who dared to attempt a sub- 
version of the new order of things, the court set an 
example of debauchery and licentiousness to the 
people, who readily adopted practices, however im- 
moral, so long as they differed from the puritanical 
manners of their former rulers. The king himself 
spent his days in feasting, and all the excesses of 
vicious refinement ; and the supporters of his fortunes, 
the old and faithful friends of his family, were totally 
disregarded, and left to pine in want and obscurity. 

Nevertheless, his parliaments, both of England and 
Scotland, seemed willing to make reparation for their 
former disobedience, by thoir present concessions. 
In the English house, monarchy and episcopacy were 
carried to as great splendour as they had suffered 
misery and depression. The bishops were permitted 
to resume their seats in the house of peers; all mili- 
tary authority was acknowledged to bo vested in the 
king ; and he was empowered to appoint commissioners 
for regulating coriwrations, and expelling such mem- 
bers as had intruded themselves by violence, or pro- 
fessed principles dangerous to the constitution. Aq 
act of uniformity in religion was passed, by which 
it was required that every clergj'man should be re- 
ordained, if be had not before received episcopal 
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ordination ; that he should declare his assent lo eV«r 
thing contained in the Book of Common Prayer, i 
should take the oath of canonical obedie»ce. 
consequence of tliis la.w, above two thousand of A*. 
presbyterian clergy relinquished their cures in oiii> 
day, to the great astonishment of the nation ; Unit 
sacrificing their interest to their religion. 

But the Scotch parliament went still greater len^rtti 
in their prostrations to the king. It was there tbl 
his divine, indefeisible, and hereditary Hghl, vt 
asserted in the fullest and most positive terms. Ifi 
right was extended lo their lives and possessions; ta 
from his original grant was said to come alt that hj 
subjects might be said to enjoy. They voted bin* 
additional revenue of forty thousand pounds; and *1 
their former violences were treated with the utn 
detestation. 

This was the time for the king to have made himad 
independent of all parliaments ; and it is said th 
Southampton, one of his ministers, bad thought i 
procuring for him from the commons, the grant of i 
revenue of two millions a year, which would eSectual 
have rendered him absolute; but in this he Wl 
obstructed by the great Clarendon, who, though 6 
friend of bis king, was yet more the friend of jo! 
and the laws. 

The king's extravagance in the indulgence t 
criminal pleasures, frequently involved him in mui! 
difficulty. To extricate himself in some measure fnX 
a state of penury, he married the Infanta ofSpui 
with whom he expected to receive a portion of ttni 
hundred thousand pounds in money. He anervai4 
with a view to recruit his finances, entered into a iKl 
with the Dutch ; trusting that the supplies for carrTtng 
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it on woutd pass through his hands. Franoe: and 
Denmark rose in support of the Dutch, nod a,g^st 
their combined efforts, Charles was determined to 
prosecute the war. 

De Ruyter, the great Dutch Admiral, was apijointed 
at the head of seventy-six sail, to join the Duke of 
Beaufort, the French Admiral, who, i( was supposed, 
was then advancing toward the British Channel from 
Toulon. The Duke of Albemarle and Prince Rupert 
now commanded the English fleet, which did not 
exceed seventy-four sail. Albemarle, who, from his 
successes under Cromwell, had learned too much to 
despise the enemy, proposed to despatch Prince 
liupert with twenty ships to o|ipose the Duke of 
Beaufort Sir George Ayscough, well acquainted 
with the force of his enemies, protested against the 
temerity of this resolution ; but Albemarle's authority 
prevailed. The English and Dutch thus engaging 
upon unequal terms, a battle ensued, the most me- 
morable in the annals of the ocean. The battlo began 
with incredible fury: the Dutch Admiral Evertzen, 
was killed by a cannon-ball, and one vessel of their 
fleet was blown up, while one of the English ships 
was taken ; darkness parted the combatants for the 
first day. The second day they renewed the comljat 
with increased animosity : si:xteen fresh ships joined 
the Dutch, and the English were so shattered, that 
their fighting ships were reduced to twenty-eight. 
Upon retreating towards their own coast, the Dutch 
followed them, where another dreadful conflict was 
beginning, bi t j ted 1 ) the darkness of the night, 
as before. Then n n^, f the third day, the English 
were obliged to nt nue th retreat, and the Dutch 
persisted in ] u u n Albemarle, who still keiJt 
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in the. re<ir, and presented a dreadful froQt. to tl 
enemy, made a desperate resolution to blon' up h 
sbip ratliBi^ than submit to the enemy ; when he ^ap* 
pily found himself reinforced by Prince Rupert witr 
sixteen ahips of the tine. By this time it was nig^t. 
and the next morning, after a distant cannonading 
the fleets came to a close combat, which was cor 
tinued with great violence till they were parted by 
mist. Sir George Ayscough, in a ship of one hupdi 
guns, had the misfortune to strike on the Galo.pta 
saudsj where he vas Eurrounded and taken. Tbj 
English retired first into their harbours ; both sidi 
claimed the victory, but the Dutch certainly obtaint 
the advantage, though not the glory, of the combat 
A second engagement, equally bloody, foltowi 
soon after, with larger fieets on both sides, commandi 
by the same admirals; and in this the Dutch wetf 
obliged to own themselves vanquished, and retreu 
into their own harbours. But tbey were soon in a 
capacity to out-number the English fleet, by iM 
junction of Beaufort the French admiral. The Dutc^ 
fleet appeared in the Thames, conducted by their gre^- 
admiral, and threw the English into the utmost cong 
sternation : a chain bad been drawn across the riv^ 
JVledway; some fortifications had been added to Ihf 
forts along the banks ; but all these were uae<^ual [^ 
tiie- present force. Sheerness was soon taken, tha 
Dutch passed forward, and broke the chain, tlrau^ 
fortified by some ships sunk there by Albemaile'f 
orders. Destroying the shipping in their pa&sag^ 
they advanced witli six men-of-war and five fire-ship^ 
as far as Upnore castle, where lliey burned threat 
men-of-war. The whole city of London was in con,- 
Bternation ; it was expected that tlie Dutcli might sail \ 



lip next tide to London-bridge, and destroy, not only 
the shipping, but even tho buildings of the metropolis. 
But the Dutch were unable to prosecute that project, 
from the failure of the Frencb, who bad promised to 
give them assistance : spreading, therefore, an alarm 
along the coast, they returned to their own ports, to 
boasi of their success against their formidable ene- 
mies, and of the insult they had offered even to the 
very harbours of their rivals in naval glory. 

Nothing could exceed the indignation felt by the 
people at this disgrace. But they had lately sustained 
some accidental calamities which in some measure 
moderated their rage and their pride. A plague had 
ravaged the city, which swept away ninety thousand 
of its inhabitants. This calamity was followed, in the 
year 1G66, by another still more dreadful, as more un- 
expected: a fire breaking out at a baker's bouse, who 
lived in Pudding-lane, near tbe bridge, it spread with 
such rapidity, that no efforts could extinguish it till it ' 
laid in ashes the most considerable part of the city. The 
conflagration continued three days ; while the wretched 
inhabitants fled from one street only to be spectators 
of equal calamities in another. At length when all 
hope vanished, and a total destruction was expected, 
the flames ceased unexpectedly, alter having reduced 
thousands from affluence to misery. As the streets were 
narrow, and the houses were mostly built with wood, 
the flames spread the faster ; and the unusual drvness 
of the season prevented the proper supplies of wafer. 
But the people were not satisfied with these obvious 
causes: having been long taught to impute their 
calamities to the machinations of their enemies, they 
now ascribed the present misfortune to the same cause, 
and imputed the burning of the city to a i>lot laid by 
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the. papists. But, happily for that sect, noproofe 
nera brought of tluiii; guilt, though all men wei* 
Tvillrag to credit them. The magistracy, therefore^ 
contented themselves witli ascribiog it to thenit on k 
monument laised where the fire began, and wbicH 
Btill continues as a proof of the blind credulity of tba 
times. This calamity, though at first it affected th« 
fortunes of tliousands, in tbe end proved both beneficid 
and ornamental to the city. It rose from its ruins ia 
greater beauty than ever; and the streets being 
widened, and the bouses built of bnck instead af 
wood, it became more wholesome and more secure, d 

These complicated misfortunes did not fail to«:xckt(| 
many murmurs among tbe people; fearful of )»jiiag 
the blame on the king, whose authority was fovmidt 
able, tbey very liberally ascribed all their calamities 
to papists, Jesuits, and fanatics. The war with tU 
Dutch was exclaimed against, as unsuccessful xak 
unnecessary ; as being an attempt to humble thol 
nation, who were equal enemies of popery tfaemselveal 
Charles himself also began to be sensible that all tin 
ends Ibr which he had undertaken the Dutch ww 
were likely to prove ineffectual. Whatever prgjecM 
he might have formed for secreting the money graiil«d 
him by parliament for his own use, he had liithert* 
failed in his intention ; and, instead of laying up. U 
found himself considerably in debt. Proposals w^rti 
therefore, thrown out for an accommodation, wht(tli( 
after some negociation, the Dutch consented to acA 
eept. A treaty was concluded at Breda, by whit^ 
the colony of New York was ceded by th&. Dutch tf 
tho' English, to whom it was a moat TslM^lf' 
acquisition. > <r ■ ., . ■'•it 

Clarendon, and tlie ministry acting witii him^ VMSt 
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now removed from their situations, and their places 
were supplied by a junto of iioblemen called the Cabal, 
a word compounded of the initial letters of their names. 
A secret alliance with France, and a rupture with 
Holland, were the first consequences of their advice. 
The Duke of York had the confidence boldly to 
declare himself a Catholic ; and to alarm the fears ol' 
the nation still more, a liberty of conscience was 
allowed to all sectaries, whether Protestant dissenters, 
or Papists, These measures wore considered by the 
people as destructive, not only of their hberties, 
but of their religion, which they valued more. A 
proclamation was issued, containing very rigorous 
clauses in favour of pressing ; another full of menaces 
against those who ventured to speak undutifully of 
his majesty's measures; and even against those who 
heard such discourses, unless they informed in due 
time against the offenders. These measures, though 
still within bounds, were yet no way suitabie to that 
legal administration, which, upon his restoration, he 
had promised to establish. 

The English now saw themselves engaged in a 
league with France against the Dutch ; and conse- 
quently, whether victorious or vanquished, their efforts 
were likely to be equally unsuccessful. The French 
bad for some years been growing into power : and now, 
under the conduct of their ambitious monarch, Louis 
XIV., they began to threaten the liberties of Europe, 
and particularly the Protestant religion, of which that 
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had shown himself a determined enemv. 



gave the people, therefore, a gloomy prospect, to see 
a union formed, which, if successful, must totally 
subvert that balance of power which the Protestants 
aimed at preserving; nor were thev less apprehensive 
2 E 3 
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•f their own sotereign, who, though hs pretended la 
tiirA all religion 1o ridicnle in his gayer hours, yHt 
:retly attached to the Cathohcs, or was VCTJ 
much Buspectod of bein^ so. The first events of thil 
war were verv correspondent to their fears of FrenfA 
treachery. The English and French combined fleeGH 
commanded by the Duke of York, and the Mareschril 
D'Etrees, met the Dutch fleet, to the number of nine^ 
sail, commanded by Admiral De Ruyter; and jt 
furious battle ensued. In this engagement the gallant 
Sandwich, who commanded the English van, drove 
his ship into the midst of the enemy, beat off tha' 
atlmiral that ventured to attack him, sunk one ship 
that attempted to board him, and also three fire-ship0> 
Though his vessel was torn with shot, and out of a 
thousand men there only remained four hundred, bd 
Blill continued to thunder with his artillery in the 
midst of the engagement. At last, a flre-ship, mortt 
fortunate than the former, having laid hold of hit" 
vessel, her destruction was inevitable. Sandwichf 
however, refused to quit his ship, though warned by" 
Sir Edward Haddock, his captain ; he perished in 
the flames, while the engagement continued to rag* 
all around him. Night parted the combatants ; the 
Hatch retired, and were not followed by the Englisfait 
The loss sustained by the two maritime powers waA 
nearly equal ; but the French sufiered very little^ 
not having entered into the heat of the engagement; 
It was even supposed that they had orders for thti 
conduct, and to spare their own ships, while Hit 
Dutch and English should grow weak by their mutual' 
animosities. 

The commons now came to tlie resolution of grsnl- 
i«g no more supplies for continuing the war with 
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HoUand, and a separate treaty with that country was 
the consequence. The French continued to act offen- 
sively against Holland; and the English, froni being 
the opponents oi' the Dutch, became in turn theii< sop- 
porters. They beheld with admiration the skill and 
intrepidity of William Prince of Orange ; and the 
commons induced Charles to declare ivar against 
France for the purjwse of making a diversion in 
favour of the Dutch. 

The compact between the latter and the English 
was firmly cemented by the marriage of Mary, daughter 
of the Duke of York (afterwards James II,) with the 
Prince of Orange. The famous treaty of Nimeguen 
shortly after gave a general pea^e to Europe. 

The remainder of this reign is made up of plots 
and conspiracies, real or pretended; tn the suppression 
of which much blood was spilled, and many valuable 
lives sacrificed. Amongst those who suffered for 
their temerity in attempting to erect a new form of 
things, were Lord Russel, and the celebrated Algernon 
Sidney. 

The candour of Lord Russel would not allow him 
to deny the design in which he really was concerned ; 
hut his confession was not sulhcient to convict him. 
To the lact which principally aimed at his life there 
was but one witness, and the law required two ; this 
was overruled ; for justice, during tliis whole reign, 
was too weak for the prevailing party. The jury, 
who were zealous royalists, alter a short deliberation, 
pronounced the prisoner gutky. After his condem- 
nation, the king was strongly solicited in his favour. 
Even money, to the amount of tivo hundred thousand 
pounds, was offered to the Ducliess of Portsmouth, by 
the Earl of Bedford. But Charles was inexorable. 
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He dreaded the prineiplos and popularity" of Lordi 
Rnssel, and resent(>d his farmer activity in promotin^^ 
the Bill uf Exclusion. Lord Cavendish, the inlitnattf> 
friend of Itussel, offered to effect his escape, by ew 
changing apparel with him, and remaining a prtsoncM 
in his room. The Duke of Monmouth sent a 
to him, offering to surrender himself, if he though^ 
that step would contribute to hi.t safety. Lord Russet 
generously rejected both these expedients, and i 
signed himself to his fate with admirable fortitudst 
His consort, the daughter and heiress of the Earl oft 
Southampton, finding that all supplications were vaiq 
took leave of her husband without shedding a teat^ 
while, OS he parted from her, he turne<t to those abutilt 
him — "Now," said he, " the bitterness of death ■ 
over." Before the sheriffs conducted him to thi 
scafibld, he wound up his watch — " I have now dont 
with time," said he, " and must henceforth think ml 
eternity." The scaffold for his execution was erecHi 
in Lincoln's -Inn -Fields ; he laid his head on tiie blodi 
without the least change of countenance, and at tM 
strokes it was severed from his body. ' 

The celebrated Algernon Sidney, son to the I 
of Leicester, was next brought to his trial He Ii 
been formerly engaged in the parliamentary i 
against the late king, and was even named on I 
high court of justice that tried him, but had not tal 
his seat among the judges. He had ever opposa 
Cromwell's usurpation, and went into voluntary buk^ 
ishnient upon the Restoration. His affitirs, howeteij 
requiring his return, he applied to the king fori 
pardon, and obtained his request. But all his bopel 
and all his reasonings were formed upon re))ub)icai 
principles. For his adored republic he had wriltM 



and fbught/and went into banishment, and v9iit|ir%}j 
toreturn. It may easily be conoeived howobnoSooijiat 
a rtian of such principles was to a court that ntWip^mi 
not even content with limitalions to its ]>ower, TUe i 
ministry went so far as to tiilie illegal metJiods to p^pr ■ 
cure bis condemnation. The only witnrat that dep^wed- 
against Sidney was Lord Howard, and the law requited 
two. In onler, therefore, to make out a second wit* 
ness, a very extraordinary expedient was adopt«d> 
In ransacking his closet, some discourses on govem.- 
ment were found in liis own hand-writing, containing 
principles favourable to liberty, and in theuiseives no 
way Subversive of a limited government. By over- 
straining some of these, they were construed into 
treason. It was in vain he alleged that papers were 
no evidence ; that it could not be proved they were 
written by him; that, if proved, the papers tbetnselvea 
contained nothing criminal. His defence was overv 
ruled; the violent and inhuman Jeffries, who wm. 
now chief-justice, easily prevailed ona partial jujiy ltd < 
declare him guilty ; and his execution soon follow«dii 

One can scarcely contemplate the transactions qf 
this reign without horror: such a picture of factious 
guilt on each side, a court at once Immersed in sen- 
suality and iilood, a people armed against each othw 
with the most deadly animosity, and no single party, 
to be fouod with sense enough to stem the gentjl^).! 
torrentof rancour and factious BuspicioR.' ~ uai 

At this period, the government of Charles was at) 
absolute as that of any monarch in Europe ; biityrtl»: 
jdease his subjects by an act of popularity, be, judged 
iC proper to marry the Lady Anne, his niece, to Frintw 
GeoTgs, brother to tiie King of Denmark. -Thia was 
one'Dftlielast transactions of this extraordinary reign. 



The king was seized with a sudden fit, trliidi *| 
seinbled an apoplexy ; and thongh he was recor«r4 
from it by bleeding, yet he languished only for a G 
days, and then expired, in the fi%-fifth year of his ^ 
and the twenty-fifth of bia reign. During his illiM 
some clergymen of the church of England a 
him, to whom be discovered a total indifference, 
tholic priests were brought to his bed-side, and frq 
their hands he received the rites of their coramunia 
Two papers were found in his closet, containing ai^ 
ments in favour of that persuasion. These were sofl 
after published by James his successor, by which 1 
greatly injured his own popularity and his brothci 
memory. -t 

JAMBS II. SON OP CHARLES 1. 

The second Jantet-macdis the iceptre laid down. 
And William of Orange ascended Ihe throne. 

The Duke of York, brother to the late king, s(H 
ceeded to the throne by the title of James II. 
monarch directed all his endeavours to the re-estabi 
lishment of popery ; and to this bias he was indebtl 
for the loss of his crown within three years after ti 
accession. I 

One of the principle events in this reign was tt 
conspiracy headed by the Duke of Monmouth, for tl 
purpose of removing James from the throne and H 
. curing the regal seat for himself. ,< 

The parliament was no sooner informed of Mol 
mouth's landing, than they presented an address tO 
Ibe king, assuring him of their loyalty, seal, and 
assistance. The Duke of Albemarle, raising a body 
of four thousand militia, advanced, in order to bioct 



hioi'up.in Lyme; but finding his soldiers disaffected 
to the kiug, he soon after retreated with precipitation. 
Ill the lueaD time, the Duke advanced to TauntoD, 
where he was reinforced by considerable numbers. 
Twenty young maids of some rank presented Moa- 
rnouth wirii a pair of colours, their handiwork, together 
with a copy of the Bible, There he assumed the title 
of king, and was proclaimed wilh great solemnity- 
His numbers had now increased to six thousand men ; 
and he was obliged every day, for want of arms, to 
dismiss numbers who ci-owdcd to his standard. He 
entered Bridgewater, Weils, and Frome, and was pro- 
claimed in all those pjaces ; but he lost the hour of 
action, in receiving and claiming these empty honours. 
The king was not a little alarmed at this invasion, 
but still more at the success of an undertaking that at 
first sight appeared so desperate. Six regiments of 
British troops were called over from Holland, and a 
body of regulars, to the number of three thousand 
men, were senl, under the command of the Earl of 
Fffrersham, and Churchill, to check the progress of 
the rebels. They took post at Sedge-moor, near 
Bridgewafer, and were joined by the militia of the 
country in considerable numbers. It was there that 
Monmouth resolved, by a desperate effort, to lose his 
life or gain the kingdom. The negligent disposition 
made by Feversham invited him to the attack ; and 
his feitbful followers shewed what courage and prin- 
ciple could do against discipline and superior numbers. 
Tii^ drove the royal infantry from their ground, and 
were upon the point of gaining the victory, when the 
ansconduct of Monmouth, and the cowardice of Lord 
Grey, who commanded the horse, brought all to ruin^ 
This nobleman Bed at the lirst onaet j and the rebels, 
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being charged in flank by the victorious a.rtay, gAvc 
way,' ater three hours' contest. About three hundred 
ivere killed in the engatrenient, and a thousand ia the 
pursuit; and thus ended an enterprise, rashly begun, 
and feebly conducted. 

Monmouth fled from the field of battle above twenty 
miles, till his horse sunk under him; he then ex- 
changed clothes with a shepherd, and fled on foot, 
attended by a German Count, who had accompanisd 
him from Holland. Being exhausted with hunger 
and fatigue, they both lay down in a field, and covered 
themselves with fern. The discovery of the shepherd 
in Monmouth's clothes, increased the diligence of the 
search ; and, by the means of blood-hounds, he viu 
detected in his miserable situation with raw peass ia 
his pocket, which he had gathered in the fields te 
sustain life. He burst into tears when seized by his 
enemies, and petitioned, with abject submissioa^ ^ 
life, He wrote the most submissive letters to I' 
king; and that monarch, wilUng to feast his eyes w 
the miseries of a fallen enemy, gave him an audie 
At this interview the duke fell upon his kneee, asA i 
begged his life in the most humiliating terms. Uv 
even signed a paper, ofiered him by the kinf^ i^ 
daring his own illegitimacy ; and then the stem tyn 
assured him, that his crime was of such a nature^ 
couid not be pardoned. The duke, perceiving d 
he had nothing to hope from tlie clemency of his 
re-collected his spirits, rose up, and retired with j 
air of disdain. Hq was followed to the scafiold n 
p^eat compassion from the {xipnlace. He warned W 
executioner not to fall into the same error whick |^ 
had committed in. beheading Russel, where it ^d 
been necessai-y to redouble the blow. But this oi^T J 
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increased the severity of his punishment The man 
was seized with an univeraal trepidation, and he struck 
a feeble blow ; upon which the duke raised his head 
from the block, as if to reproach him ; he gently laid 
down his ht'ad a second time, and the executioner 
struck him again and again to no purpose. He at 
last threw the axe down ; but the sheriff compelled 
him to resume the attempt, and at two more blows, 
the head was severed from the body. Such was tiie 
end of James, Duke of Monmouth, the darling of the 
English people. He was brave, sincere, and good- 
natured, open to flattery, and consequently seduced 
into an enterprise which exceeded his capacity. 

But it would have been well for the insurgents, and 
fortunate for the king, if the blood that was now shed 
had been thought a sufficient expiation for the late 
offence. The victorious army behaved with the most 
savage cruelty to the prisonera taken after the battle. 
The Earl of Feversham, immediately after the victory, 
hanged up above twenty prisoners ; and he was pro- 
ceeding in his executions, when the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells warned him that these unhappy men were 
now by law entitled to trial, and that their execution 
would be deemed a real murder. Nineteen were put 
to death in the same manner at Bridgewater, by 
Colonel Kirke, a man of a savage and bloody dis- 
position. This vile fellow, practised in the arts of 
slaughter at Tangier, where te had served in garrisoc, 
took a pleasure in committing instances of wanton 
barbarity. He ordered a certain number to he put to 
death, while he and his company were drinking the 
king's health. Observing tiieir feet to shake in the 

^nies of death, he cried that they should have music 
leir dancing, and ordered the trumpets t^ sound. 
2f 



He ravaged tlie whole country, nitbout making aii 
distinction between friend or foe. His own regimei 
for their j>eculiar barbarity, went by the name 
Kirke's Lambs. A story is told of his offering 
young woman the life of her brother, in case of Ii 
consenting to his desires, which when she had donj^^ 
he pointed to her brother hanging out of the windoi 
But this is told of several others who have hen 
notorious for cruelty, and may be the tale of nj 
lignity. 

But the military severities of the commanders we 
still inferior to _ the legal slaughters committed ' 
Judge Jefferies, who was sent down to try the delj 
quents. The natural brutality of this man's tempi 
was inflamed by continual intoxication. He told t 
prisoners that, if they would save him the trouble'! 
trying them, they might expect some favour, oAf 
wise, he would execute the law upon them with t 
utmost severity. Many poor wretches were thus'l 
lured into a confession, and found that it only hasteit 
their destruction. No less than eighty were execiil 
at Dorchester ; and, on the whole, in the 
counties, two hundred and fifty-one are computed' 
have fallen by the hand of justice. Women were t 
exempted from the general severity, but suffered 1 
harbouring their nearest kindred. Lady Lisle, thon 
the widow of a regicide, was herself a loyalist S 
was apprehended for having sheltered in her faoti 
two fugitives from the battle of Sedge-moor. 9 
■proved that she was ignorant of their crime when i 
had given them protection, and the juri,' 
■inclined to compassion : they twice brought 
favourable verdict; but they were as often sent 
■by Jefferies, with menaces and reproaches, and IT 
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last were constrained to give a verdict against the 
prisoner. 

But the fate of Mrs. Gaunt was still more terrible. 
Mrs. Gaunt was an anabaptist, noted for her bene- 
ficence, which she had extended to persons of all 
professions and persuasions. One of the rebels, 
knowing her humane character, had recourse to her 
ID his distress, and was concealed by her. The aban- 
doned villain, hearing that a reward and indemnity 
were offered to such as informed against criminals, 
came in, and betrayed his protectress. His evidence 
was incontestable ; the proofs were strong against her ; 
he was pardoned for his treachery, and she burned 
alive for her benevolence. 

The cruelties of James, added to his bigoted at- 
tachment to the Catholic religion, excited general 
disgust amongst his subjects. The Protestant clergy, 
a numerous and powerful body, were determinatelv 
opposed to hia government ; on the army he too 
quickly found he could place no reliance ; and his 
misfortunes were completed by a vote passing both 
houses of parliament declaring his sway illegal, and 
by a subsequent invitation to the Prince of Orange to 
accept the English crown. 

On the arrival of the Prince of Orange, James went 
over to Ireland, where he ivas hailed by the papal 
party with enthusiasm. A pDwerful army was speedily 
collected to dispute the pretensions of his successor ; 
and an obstinate struggle ensaecl between the two 
parties. At length the day arrived which was fur 
ever to destroy the hopes of James. In the battle of 
the Boyne, his army was totally defeated by William 
of Orange, and he himself retreated from the field 
and embarked for France. 



James was now reduced to the lowest ebb of des- 
pondence ; his designs upon England were quite 
frustrated, so that nothing was left to his friends, but 
the hope of assassinating the monarch on the tlirona. 
These base attempts, as barbarous as they were t 
less, were not entirely disagreeable to the temper d 
James. It is said he encouraged and proposed tbeni; 
but they all proved unserviceable to his cause, and 
only ended in the destruction of the undertaken 
From that time till he died, which was above t 
years, he continued to reside tA St. Germain's, a pe^ 
sioner on the bounties of Louis, and assisted by oo* 
casional liberalities from his daughter and fnends im 
England. He died on the fifih day of September^ 
in the year 1701 , after having lahoured under a tediou^ 
■ickness ; and many miracles, as the people thoQghl 
were wrought at his tomb. Indeed, the latter pm. 
of his life was calculated, to inspire the superatitibii 
with reverence for his piety. He subjected himselfil 
acts of uncommon pena.nce and mortifieation. 
frequently visited the poor monks of La Trappe, wU 
wore edified by his humble and pious deportmeiilL^ 
His pride and arbitrary temper seemed to haitf 
vanished with his greatness ; he became aflable, kinq 
and easy to his dependants; and, in his last illnes 
conjured his son to prefef religion to every worldly M 
vantage — a counsel which that prince strictly obejreJ 
He died with great marks of devotion, and i( 
interred, at his own request, in the church of t ^^ 
English Benedictines at Paris, without any funeril 
solemnity. 
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THE REVOLUTION. 



WILLIAM III. PRl 

DAUGHTER OF 






fVitliam and Mari/'mecipod aacKlftlft' ' 

William the Third ivaa a CaWinist, artd in file 
beginning of his reign, he endeavoured to repeal tfie 
laws wliicU enjoined uniformity of worship ; in this he 
partially succeeded, and was enabled ta grant tolera- 
tion to the disBenters, under certain restrictions. 

It was in the midst of laws, beneficial to fte subject, 
that the Jacobites still conceived hopes of restoring 
their fallen monarch, and dethroning William, While 
one sort proceeded against him in the bolder mantiei', 
by attempting to excite an insurrection, another, coii-' 
sisting of the most desperate conspirators, formed 'a 
scheme of assassination. Sir George Barclay,' '* 
native of Scotland, who had served as an officer in 
James's army, a. man of undaunted courage, which 
was still more inflamed by his bigotry to the religion 
of the church of Rome, undertook the bold task of 
seizing or assassinating the king. This design he 
imparted to Harrison, Charnock, Porter, and Sir 
William Perkins, by whom it was approved; and, 
after various consultations, it was resolved to attack 
the king, on his return from Richmond, where he 
, . commonly hunted on Saturdays : and the scene of 
1^^' ■ 2 F 3 
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their ambuscade was a lane between Brentford an) 
Turnh am-' Green. To secure success, it was agre^ 
that their number should be increased to forty horsfls 
Hien; and each conspirator began to engage prop^' 
persons to assist in this dangerous enterprise. Wh^ 
their number was complete, they waited with i^ 
patience for the hour of action ; but some of tt( 
under actors, seized with fear or remorse, regoW^ 
to prevent the execution by a timely discovery. On 
Frendergast, an Irish officer, gave information of tM 
plot, but refused to mention the persons who wer* 
concerned as associates in the undertaking. His ii 
formation was at first disregarded ; but it was soq 
confirmed by La Rue, a Frenchman, and still t 
by the flight of Sir George Barclay, who began-l 
percoive that the whole was discovered. The ni^ 
subsequent to the intended day of assassination,.^ 
considerable number of the conspirators were appre;^ 
hended, and the whole discovery was communicataJ 
to the privy -council. Frendergast became an evtden^ 
fur tha crown, and the conspirators were brought I 
their trial. The first who suffered were, Robert Cbi^i 
nock, (one of the two fellows of Magdalen coHegtj 
who, in the reign of James, had renounced the Prdi 
testant religiou,} Lieutenant King, and Thomas Keji 
They were found guilty of hi^-treason, and suffelM 
at Tyburn. Sir John Friend, and Sir Wilft^i 
Perkins, were next arraigned ; and although tbv 
made a very good and, as it would seem, a very sop 
cjent defence, yet Lord Chief Justice Holt, whow 
I too well known to act rather as counsel against ti 
prisoners than as a solicitor in their favour, influena 
. tlie jury to iind them guilty. They both suffered l 
Tyburn, with great constancy, denying the cha^ 
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and testifying their abhorrence of the assassination. 
In the course of the month, Rockwood, Cranbourne, 
and Lowic, were tried hy a special commission as 
conspirators ; and being found guilty, shared the fate 
of the former. But the case of Sir John Fenwiek 
was considered as one of the greatest stretches of 
power daring this reif^n. This gentleman, nhose 
naine had been mentioned among the rest of the con- 
s|iirators, was apprehended in his way to France- 
"ni^e was little evidence i^ainst him, except an in- 
tercepted letter which he wrote to his wife. It is true 
he ofTered to discover all he knew of a conspiracy 
against the king ; but when he came to enter into the 
detail, he so managed his information, that it could 
aSect no individual concerned. King William, there- 
fore, sent over word from Holland, where he then was, 
that unless the prisoner could make more important 
discoveries, he should be brought to his trial. The 
only material evidences against him, were one Porter, 
and Goodman : but of these, Lady Fenwiek had the 
good fortune to secrete one, so that only Porter, a 
single witness, remained ; and his unsupported 
evidence, by the late law, was insufficient to atlect the 
lite of the prisoner. However, the house of conimons 
were resolved to inflict that punishment upon him 
which the laws were unable to execute. As he }iad,in 
his discoveries, made very free with the names of many 
persons in that house, Adnoiral Russel insisted that 
he might have an opportunity of vindicating his own 
character in particular. Sir John Fenwiek was 
ordered to the bar of the house, and there exhorted 
"by the Speaker to make an ample discovery. He 
refused, and a hill of attainder was preferred against 
which was passed by a large majority. He was 
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furnished with a copy of the indictment, and allowe<|B 
counsel at the bar of the house ; and the law officeMB, 
of the crown were called upon to open the evidence 
After much disputation, in which passion and revenji^ 
were rather attended to than reason, the bill wai 
committed, and sent up to the house of Lords, wberlll 
Sir John Fenwick was found guilty, by a majorM 
only of seven voices. The prisoner solicited tU 
mediation of the lords in his behalf, while his friendl 
implored the royal merey. The lords gave him M 
understand, that the success of his suit would depend 
on the fulness of his discoveries. He would bavtf 
previously stipulated for pardoo, and they insisted a 
his trusting to tbeir favour. He hesitated some tim 
between the fears of infamy and the terrors of .deatl 
At last he chose death as the least terrible ; and li 
Buffered beheading on Tower-hill with great con 
posure. His death proved the insufficiency of aql 
laws to protect the subject, when a majority of tb 
powerful shall think proper to dispense with them ! i 

This stretch of power in the parliament was ii 
measure compensated by their diligence in restrainill 
the universal corruption that seemed at that time i^ 
prevail over the kingdom. They were assiduous 
employed in bringing those to justice who had j 
wealthy by public plunder, and in increasing dH 
number of ihose laws which restrained the arts d 
peculation. The number of these, while they seeoM 
calculated for the benefit of the nation, were in mdH) 
symptoms of the general depravity; for the iboH 
numerous the laws, the more corrupt the stats. >\ 

The king, however, on his part, became at I 
fatigued with opposing the laws which pariiu 
' every day were laying round his authority, and gan 




up the contest He aduittted every restrxint upon 
the preroga tire in England, on condition of heiag 
properly supplied with the means of humbhng the 
power of France. War, and the balance of power 
in Europe, were alt ho knew, or indeed desired t& 
understand. Provided the parliament furnished him 
with supplies for these purposes, he permitted them 
to rule the internal policy at their pleasure. For the 
prosecution of the war with France, the sums of 
money granted him were incredible. The nation, not 
contented with furnishing him such suras of money 
as they were capable of raising by the taxes of the 
year, mortgaged those taxes, and involved themselves 
in debts which tliey have never since been aUe to 
discharge. For all that profusion of weahh granted 
to maintain the imaginary balance of Europe, Eng- 
land received in return the empty reward of military 
glory in Flanders, and the consciousness of having 
given their allies, particularly the Dutch, frequent 
opportunitieB of being ungrateful. 

The war with France continued during the greatest 
part of this king's reign ; but at length the treaty of 
RyBwick put an end to those contentions in which 
England had engaged without pohcy, and came off 
without advantage. At the general paciUcation, hec 
intCTests seemed entirely deserted ; and for all the 
treasures she bad sent to the continent, and all the 
blood which she had shed there, the only equivalent 
she received was an acknowledgment of King Wil- 
liam's title from the King of France. 

The king, now freed from a foreign war, laid 
himself out to strengthen his authority at home ; but 
he shewed that he was ill acquainted with the di»- 
position of the people he was to govern. As he could 
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aot bear the thoughts of being a king without militagi 
commaud, he conceived hopes of keeping up, durtB) 
peace, the forces that were granted him in time^i 
danger ; but what was his mortification to find :4>> 
cammons pass a vote, that all the forces in Bn; 
pay, exceeding seven thousand men, should be ford 
with disbanded, and that those retained should ^ 
natural-born subjects of England ! A monarch h 
up in camps as he was, and who knew Ecarcely 8i 
other pleasure than that of reviewing ti'OopB ai 
dictating to generals, could not think of laying doM 
at once all hia power and all his amusements. li 
professed himself, therefore highly displeased with 
vote of the commons ; and his indignation was kioi 
to such a pitch, that he actually conceived a desig 
of abandoning the government. His ministeis, hoiM 
ever, diverted him from his resolution, and persuaii 
him to consent to the enactment of the bill. 

These altercations between the king and parliaroi 
continued during the remainder of this reign. W^ 
liam considered the commons as a body of idi 
idesirous of power for themselves, and consequent 
bent upon obstructing all bis projects to secure i 
liberties of Europe. He seemed but tittle attachedil 
anv particular party in the house, all of whom, 
found, at times deserted or opposed him. He the 
fore veered to Whigs and Tories indiscriminately, 
interest or immediate exigence demanded. He tflt 
taught to coQsidec England as a place of laboiKt I 
anxiety, and altercation. If he had any tim9 Sui ^ 
amusement or relaxation, he retired to Loo in HoJlattd, 
where, among a few friends, he gave a loose to those 
coarse festivities, which alone he was capable of . 
relishing, It was there he planned the difiernt ~ 



successioDS of tho princes of Europe, and laboured 
to undermine the schemes and the power of Louia, his 
riTal in politics and in fame. 

However feeble his desire of other amusementa 
nifght have been, he could scarcely live without being 
at variance with France. Peace had not long sub- 
sisted with that nation, when ha began to think of 
reBOurces for carrying on a new war, and for enlisting 
ha^ English subjects in the confederacy. Several arts 
were used for inducing the people to second his aims ; 
and the whole nation at last seemed to join in 
desiring a war with that kingdom. He had been in 
Holland concerting with his allies, operations for a 
BOW campaign. He had engaged in a negociation 
with the Prince of Hesse, who assured him, that, if 
he would besiege and take Cadiz, the Admiral of 
Castile and divers other grandees of Spain, would 
declare for the house of Austria. The Elector of 
Hanover had resoUed to concur in tho same mea- 
sures; the King of the Romans, and Prince Louis of 
Baden, undertook to invest Landau, while the em- 
peror promised to send a powerful reinforcement into 
Italy; but death put a period to his projects and his 
ambition. 

William was naturally of a very feeble constitu* 
tion ; and it was by this time almost exhausted, by a 
series of continual disquietude amd action. He had 
endeavoured to repair his constitution, or at least 
conceal its decays, by exercise and riding. On the 
twenty-first day of February, in riding to Hampton^ 
court from Kensington, his horse fell under him, and 
he was thrown with such violence, that his collar-bone 
was fractured. His attendants conveyed him to the 
palace of Hampton-court, where the fracture was 



reduced, and in the evening he letumed to Keoaf 
EiDgton in a ooach. The jolting of the curiaf^ 
disunited the fracture; but the bones were repUcedl 
under Bidloo his physician. This accident, 
robust constitution, would have been a trifling i 
fortune ; but in him it was fatal. For some time ^ 
appeared in a fair way of recovery ; but, falling asla 
on his couch, he was seized with a shivering, 
terminated in a fever and diarrhoea, whicfa bdou t 
came dangerous and desperate. Perceiving his • 
approaching, the objects of his former care lay a 
next his heart ; and the fate of Europe seemed til 
remove the sensations he might be supposed to fed 
for his own. The Earl of Albemarle arriving fron 
Holland, he conferred with him in private on thf 
posture of affairs abroad. Two days after, having 
received the sacrament from Archbishop Tenison, be 
died in the fifty-second year of hia age, after having 
reigned thirteen years. He was in his person of s 
middle stature, a thin body, and delicate constitution. 
He had an aquiline nose, sparkling eyes, a laij^ 
foreliead, and a grave solemn »specL He left behinl 
him the character of a great politician, though he h^lO 
never been popular; and that of a formidable genndi 
though he was seldom victorious. His deportment 
was grave, phlegmatic, and sullen ; nor did he eT« 
shew any fire, but in the day of battle. He despised 
flattery, yet loved dominion. Greater as the Stadt- 
holder of Holland than as King of England; to thi 
one he was a father, to the other a suspicious friend 
His character and success served to shew that moil^ 
rate abilities will achieve the greatest purposes, if &> 
objects aimed at be pursued with perseverance, tti 
planned without unnecessary or ostentatious refinenmt 




■"'Anwe, on comingto the throoe, declared war against 
France ; and intrusted the command of her armies to 
the Duke of Marlborougia. This great general had 
learned the 6rst rudiments of the art of war under 
the famous Marshal Turenne, having been a volunteer 
in his army. He was, at first, rather more remarkable 
for the beauty of his person than the greatness of 
his talent, and he went in the French camj) by the 
name of the handsome Englishman ; but Turenne, 
who saw deeper into mankind, perceived the su- 
periority of his talenia, and prognosticated his future 
greatness. The first attempt that Marlborough made 
to deviate from the general practices of the army, 
which were founded in error, was to advance the 
subaltern officers, whose merit had hitherto been 
neglected. Regardless of seniority, wherever he 
found abilities, be was sure to promote them; and 
thus be bad all the upper ranlts of commanders rather 
remarkable for their skill aad talents, than for their 
age and experience, 

"In his first campaign, the beginning of July, he 
repaired to the Camp at Nirneguen, where be foimd 
himself at the head of an army of sixty thousand men, 
Wtell provided with all necessaries, and long dis- 

'ti'ptined by the beat officers of the age. He was 
oi)Jtb4ed on the side of France, by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, grandson to the king, % youth more qualified to 
grace a court, than to conduct an army ; but the real 
dieting general was the Marshal Boufflers, who com- 
mahded under him, an officer of courage and activity. 
2c 
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But wberever Marlborough advanced, tho FremA' 
were obliged to retire before bim, leaving all Spani^ 
Guelderland at his discretion. The Duke of Buii 
gundy, finding bimself obliged fo retreat before the 
allied army, rather than expose himself longer to sud 
a mortifying indignity, returned to Versailles, leavii){ 
Boufllers to command alone. Bouiflers, oonfoundq 
at the rapidity of the enemy's progress, retired tn 
wai'ds Brabant, where Marlborough had no design tf 
to pursue; contented with ending the campaign fag 
taking the city of Liege, in which he found X 
immense sum of money, and a great number oj 
prisoners. By the success of tills campaign Maiii 
borough raised his military character, and confirmo^ 
himself in the confidence of the allies, naturally 
inclined to distrust a foreign commander. 

Marlborough, upon his return to London, Wi 
received with the most flattering testimonies of pub) 
approbation. He was thanked for his services by tbl 
house of commons, and was created a duke by tb 
queen. His good fortune seemed to console Hk 
nation for some unsuccessful expeditions at sea. Si 
John Munden had permitted a. French Bquadrm fl 
fourteen ships to escape him, by taking shelter in th 
harbour of Corunna; fur which he was dismisM 
from the service by Prince George. An attempt wa 
also made upon Cadiz by sea and land. Sir Georv 
Rooko commanding th« navy, and the Duke Q 
Ormond the land forces; but this also mtscarric4.> 
The English arms, however, were crowned v 
cess at Vigo. The Duke of Ormond landed wilt 
iive-and- twenty hundred men, at the distance of g 
miles from the town ; and the fleet forcin? 
into the harbour, eight French ships that had takes 



refiige there, were burned or otherwise destroyed by 
the enemy, to prevent them from falling into thii 
lianils of the English. Ten. ships of war were taken, 
together with eleven galleons, and above a million of 
money in silver, which was of more benefit to the 
captors than to the public. The advantage acquired 
by this expedition was counterbalanced by the ba«e 
conduct of some officers in the West Indies. Ad- 
miral Benbow, a bold rough seaman, had been sta- 
tioned in that part of the world with ten ships, (o 
distress the enemy's trade. Being informed that Du 
Casse, the French admiral, was in those seas with a 
force equal to his own, he resolved to attack him ; 
and soon after discovered the enemy's squadron near 
St Martha, steering along the shore. He quickly 
gave orders to his captains, formed the line of battle, 
and the engagement began. He found, however, 
that the rest of tlie fleet had taken some disgust at 
his conduct ; and that they permitted him, almost 
alone, to sustain the whole fire of the enemy. Never- 
theless, the engagement continued till night, and he 
determined to renew it the next morning, but had the 
mortification to perceive that all the rest of the ships 
had fallen back, except one, whp joined with him in 
urging the pursuit of the enemy. For four days did 
this intrepid seaman, assisleil only by one ship, pur- 
sue and engage the enemy, while his cowardly officers, 
at a distance behind, remained spectators of his activity. 
Hia last day's battle was more furious than all the 
former; alone, and unsustained by the rest, he en- 
gaged the whole French squadron, when his leg was 
shattered by a cannon-ball. He then ordered that 
they should place him in a cradle, upon the quarter- 
deck ; and there lie continued to give orders as before. 
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till at last the ship became quite disabled, and n 
unfit to continue the cliase. When one of his li( 
tenants expressed his sorrow for the loss of dW' 
admirars leg, " I am sorry for it too, " cried BenboK^ 
" but I would rather have lost both my legs than « 
tlie dishonour of this day. But do you hear, if anotk)^ 
shot should take me off, behave like brave men, aij| 
fight it out." He soon after died of his wound^ 
and his cowardly associates, Kirby and Wade, vett 
tried by a court-martia.1, and sentenced to be she 
Hudson died before his trial. Constable, Vinceoi 
and Fog, came oiF with slighter punishment Kittjf 
and Wade were sent home in tlie Bristol man of wa^ 
and, on their arrival at Plymouth, shot on board (| 
ship, by virtue of a warrant for their immedirtl 
execution, which had lain there for some time. 

The Duke of Marlborough crossed the sea in tfaf 
beginning of April, and, assembling the allied armji 
resolved to shew that his former successes only spurMli| 
him on to new triumphs. The French kit^ hi^ 
appointed Marshal Villeroy to head the army of aft 
position ; for Boufflers was no longer thought «| 
equal to the enterprisicg Duke. Villeroy was h 
of the French king's governor, and had beeneducati 
with that monarch. He had been always the favourtll 
of Louis, and had long been a sharer in his a 
ments, his campaigns, and his glory. He was braM^ 
generous, and polite, but unequal to the great t 
of commanding an army; and still more so, wbM 
opposed to so great a rival. Marlborough, therefon|< 
who was peculiarly famous for studying the < 
position and abilities of the general he was to oppoM^ 
having no very great fears from his present antagonirt; 
instead of going forward to meet him, flew to Ihi 
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succout of the emperor, as had been already agreed 
at the commencement of the campaign. The English 
gi°neral, who was resolved to strike a vigorous blow 
for liis relief, traversed extensive countries by has^ 
marches, arrived at the banks of the Danube, de- 
feated a body of French and Bavarians, stationed at 
Donawert to oppose him, then passed the Danube 
with his triumphant army, and laid the dukedom of 
Bavaria, that bad sided witU the enemy, under con- 
tribution. Viileroy, who at £rst attempted to follow 
bis motions, seemed all at once to have lost sight of 
liis enemy ; nor was lie apprized of his route, till in- 
formed of his successes. Marshal Tallard prepared 
by another route to obstruct the Duke of Marl- 
borough's retreat with an army of thirty thousand 
men. He was soon after joined by the Bavarian 
forces, so that the army in that part of the CODtinent 
amounted to sixty thousand veterans, commanded by 
the two beat reputed generals then in France. 

Tallard bad established his reputation by many 
former victories; he was active and penetrating, asd 
had risen by his merits alone to the first station in 
the army. But his ardour often rose to impetuosity ; 
and he was so shortsighted as to be incapable of 
seeing objects at a very small distance. The Duke 
of Bavaria was equally experienced in the field, 
and had still stronger motives for his activity. His 
coimtry was ravaged and pillaged before his eyes, 
and nothing remained of his possessions but the army 
which he commanded. It was in vain that he sent 
entreaties to the enemy to stop the fury of their in- 
cursions, and to spare his people: the only answer he 
received was, that it lay in liis own power to make 
his enemies friends, by alliance or submission. To 
2g3 
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oppose these powerful generals, Marlbortragfe w» 
now joined by a body of thirty thousand men, und«r 
itiie conduct of Prince Eugene, whose troops were 
well disciplined, but still more formidable by the 
conduct and fame of Iheir general. Prince Engene 
had been bred u)i from his infancy in camps, be WU 
almost equal to Marlborough in intrigue, and hh 
superior in the art of war. Their talents were of k 
similar kind; and, instead of any mean rivaJship Or 
jealousy between such eminent persons, tbey coi^ 
curred in the same designs ; for the same good sew* 
determined them always to the same object. 

This allied army, at the head of which Eugene 
and Marlborough comnnanded, amounted to aboot 
jifty-two thousand men, troops that had long hem 
accustomed to conquer, and that had seen the Frendi, 
the Turks, and the Russians fly before them. The 
French, as was already observed, amounted to slit^ 
thousand, who had shared in the conquests of the^ 
great monarch, and had been familiar with victory. 
Both armies, after many marchings and counter' 
marchings, approached each other. The French, 
were posted on a hill near the town of HochsteVs 
their right covered by the Danube, and the village «! 
Blenheim ; their left by the village of Latiengeli*; 
and their front by a rivulet, the banks of which were 
steep,. and the bottom marshy. It was in this xdva# 
tageous position that the allied army resolved fa 
attack them. As this engagement, which has stalk 
been known by the name of the battle of Btenheiai| 
both from the talents of the generals, the improve 
ments in the art of war, and the number uA 
discipline of the troops, is reckoned the most Ifr 
markable of this century, it demands a more pai*- 



ticular detail than I have usually allotted fo such 
narrations. 

Tlie right wing of the French, which was covered 
by the Danube and the village of Blenheim, n-as 
commanded by Mareschal Tallard. Their left de- 
fended by another village, was commanded by the 
Duke of Bavaria, and under him by general Marsin, 
an experienced Frenchman, In the front of their 
army ran a rivulet, nhich seemed to defend them from 
an attack ; and in this position they were willing to 
await the enemy, rather than offer battle. On the 
other hand, Marlborough and Eugene were stimu- 
lated to engage them at any rate, by an intercepted 
letter from Villeroy, who was left behind, intimating 
that lie was preparing to cut off all communication 
between the Rhine and the allied army. The dispo- 
sitions being made for the attack, and the orders 
cammunicated to the general officers, the allied 
forces advanced into the plain, and were ranged in 
order of battle. The cannonading began about nine 
in the morning, and continued to about half after 
twelve. Then the troops advanced to the attack; 
the right undtr the direction of Prince Eugene, 
the left headed by Marlborough, and opposed to 
Mareschal Tallard. 

Marlborough, at the head of his English troops, 
having passed the rivulet, attacked the cavalry of 
Tallard with great bravery. This general was at that 
time reviewing the disposition of his troops to the 
left; and his cavalry fought for some time without 
the presence of their commander. Prince Eugene on 
the left hand had not yet attacked the forces of the 
elector: and it was near aa hour before he could 
bring up his troops to tlie engagement. i ' •' ' 
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Tallard was no sooner informed tliat his right nay 
attacked by tbe duke, than he flew to its head, nheitr 
he found a furious encounter already begun ^ lifF 
cavalry being thrice driven back, and rallying t 
often. He had posted a large body of forces in tfa 
village of Blenheim ; and he made an attempt ) 
bring tliem to the charge. They were attacked by* 
detachment of Marlborough's forces so vigorous]^ 
that, instead of a-ssisting tbe main body, they colJl 
hardly maintain their ground. All the French c$r 
valry, being attacked in Hank, were totally defeatacb 
The English army, thus half victorious, penetrateA 
between the two bodies of the French commanded ' bf 
the mareschal and elector, while at the same time tl^. 
forces in the village of Blenheim were separated \ ^^ 
another detachment. In this distressed situatioilj 
Tailard flew to rally some squadrons ; but, from i 
short-sightedness, mista.king a detachment of ll 
enemy, for his own, he was taken prisoner by ll 
Hessian troops, who were in English pay. In ll 
mean time. Prince Eugene, after having been thriA 
repulsed, threw the enemy into confusion. The raid 
then became g'eneral, and the tlight precipitates 
consternation was such , that the French soldi^ 
threw themselves into the Danube, without knuwini^ 
where they fled. The officers lost all their autboritj^ 
and there was no general left to secure a retreat. '<f 
The allies now being masters of the field of btttllu 
surrounded the village of Blenheim, where a body flf 
thirteen thousand men had been posted in the begiai 
ning of the action, and still kept their ^n^unj 
These troops, seeing themselves cut off i'rom all oont 
nmnlcation with the rest of the army, threw dowKf 
their arms, anil surrendered themselves prisonen df 



ynT. Tbii3 eniled the baltio of Blenheim, one of tlie 
most complete victories that was ever gained. Twelve 
thousand French and Bavarians were slain in the tield, 
or drowned in the Danuhc, and thirteen thousand 
v^ere made prisoners of war. Of the allies, about 
five thousand men were kiLed, and eight thousand 
wounded or taken. The loss of the battle was im- 
puted to two capital errors committed by Mareschal 
Tallard : namely, his weakening the centre by placing 
so large a body of troops in Blenheim, and his suf- 
fering the English to cross the rivulet, and form on 
the o&er aide. 

The next day, when the Duke of Marlborough 
visited his prisoner, the mareschal, intending a com- 
pltnient, assured him that he had overcome the best 
troops in the world ; " I hope, sir," replied the duke, 
"you will except those troops by whom they were 
conquered," A country of a hundred leagues in 
e.\tent fell by this defeat into the hands of the victors. 
Not contented with these conquests, the duke, soon 
after he had closed the campaign, repaired to Berlin, 
where he procured a reinforcement of eight thousand 
Prussians to serve under Prince Eugene in Italy. 
Theitce he proceeded to negotiate for succours at 
the court of Hanover, and soon after returned to 
England, where he f'ouDd the people in a frenzy of 
joy. He was received as the deliverer of the state, 
as one who had retrieved the glory of the nation. 
The parliament and the people were ready to second 
him in all his designs. The manor of Woodstock 
was conferred upon him for his services by both 
houses; an eulogium was pronounced upon his im* 
pOFtant services by the lord-keeper as he entered the 
house of lords. The queen was not only pleased 
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with these marks of respect shewn hini, but ah 
ordered the comptroller of her works to build i| 
Woodstock-park a magnificent palace for the dukf 
which remains to this day a monument, as the hti 
judges now begin to think, not less of his victoriei 
than of the skill of the architect who raised it. 

The taking of Gibraltar, which was effected by S 
George Rooke, was a conquest of which the Spanian 
knew the loss, thongh we seemed ignorant of tj 
value. Philip, King of Spain, alarmed at the rednei 
tion of that fortress, sent the Marquis of Villadafill 
with a large army to retake it France also sent I 
fleet of thirteen ships af the line ; but a part of d 
was dispersed by a tempest, and part was taken \if 
the English. Nor was the land army more successAlL 
The siege continued for four months, during wUid 
time the Prince of Hesse, who commanded iJie tom 
for the English, exhibited many proofs of valour. Al 
length the Spaniards, having attempted to scale t 
rock in vain, finding no hopes of taking the placB^ 
were contented to draw off their men, and abandon 
tiie enterprise. 

While the English were thus victorious by land a 
sea, a new scene of contention was opened on the eidp 
of Spain, where the ambition of the European prinQ|| 
exerted itself with the same fury that had filled ll 
rest of the continent. Philip, Duke of Anjou, graii4* 
son of Louis the Fourteenth, had been placed ujios 
the throne of that kingdom, and had been receivol 
with the joyful concurrence of the greatest part of 
his subjects. He had also been nominated successv 
to the crown by the wilJ of the late King of SpailL 
But, in a former treaty among the powers of Europt^ 
Charles, son of the Emperor of Germany, was ap- 
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pointed heir to that crown; and this treaty Iiad been 
guaranteed by France herself, Ihougli she iww re- 
solved to reverse that consent in favour of a descendant 
of the house of Bourbon. Charles was still farther 
led on to put in for the crown of Spain, by the invita- 
tion of the Catalonians, who declared in his favour, 
and by the assistance of the English and the FartTi- 
guese, trho promised to arm in his cause- Upon his 
way to his newly assumed dominion he landed in 
England, where he was received on shore by the 
Dukes of Somerset and Marlborough, who conducted 
him to Windsor. The queen's deportment to him 
was equally noble and obligiag, while on his side he 
gave general satisfaction, by the politeness and afi^- 
bility of his demeanour. He was furnished with two 
hundred transports, thirty ships of war, and nine 
thousand men, for the conquest of that extensive 
empire. But the Earl of Peterborough, a man of 
romantic bravery, offered to conduct them: and his 
single service was thought equivalent to armies. 
'The Earl of Peterborough was one of the most 
singular and extraordinary men of the age in which 
he lived. When very young, he fought against the 
Moors in Africa : he afterwards assisted in compassing 
the Revolution; and he now carried on the war in 
Spain almost at his own expense, — his friendship for 
the archduke Charles being one of his chief motives 
to this great undertaking. He was deformed in his 
person ; but of a mind the most generous, honourable, 
and active. His first attempt upon landing in Spain 
was to besiege Barcelona, a strong city with a garrison 
of five thousand men, while his own army amounted 
to little more than nine thousand. The operations 
were begun by a sudden attack on Fort Monjuic, 
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itfobg\y Bituated on a hill that commanded (he citT, 
The oiitnorks were taken by storm ; and a shell 
chancing to fall info the body of the fort, the powd^ 
magazine was blown up. This struck the garrisjQ 
thai defended the fort with such constematioii, iJq 
tliey surrendered without fartlier resistance. | 

TheloWD still remained uncooquered; butbaiteiH 
were erected against it, and after a few days tk 
governor capitulated. During the interral, whig 
wat taken up in demanding and signing the neceasu 
forms upon these occasions, a body of Germana a^ 
Catalonians, belonging to the English armV} enlen 
the town, and were plundering all before them. T| 
governor, who was then treating with the Englii 
general, thought himself betrayed, and upbraidQ 
that nobleman's t readier v. Peterborough, strati 
with the suddenness of the transaction, left t| 
writings unfinished, and, flying among the plunderea 
drove them from their prey, and then returned calm] 
and signed the capitulation. The Spaniards ira| 
equally amazed at the generosity of the English, ai 
the baseness of their own countrymen, who had l«d fl 
to the spoil. The conquest of all Valencia succeedfl 
the taking of this important place. The enemy €| 
deavoured indeed to retake Barcelona, but were ti 
pulsed with loss, and the affairs of Philip geema 
desperate. The party that acknowledged Charii 
was every clay increasing. He became master of 
considerable part of the kingdom; and the way | 
Madrid lay open to him. The E^rl of Galway ev 
tared that city in triumph, and there proclaimfl 
Charles King of Spain, without any opposition. 1 

In the mean lime the English paid very little reoa 
to these victories ; for tbeir whole attention was takl-i 
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up by the splendour of their eonquesis in Flanders ; 
and the Duke of Marlborough took care that Ihey 
should still have something to wonder at. He had 
early in the spring opened the campaign, and brought 
an army of eighty thousand men into the field, which 
was greater than what he had hitherto been able to 
muster, But still he expected rein fore em enta from 
Denmark and Prussia ; and the court of France re- 
solved (o attack him before this junction. Villeroy, 
who commanded their army, consisting of eighty 
lliousand n)en, near Tirleniont, had orders to act 
upon the defensive; but, if compelled, to hazard an 
engagement. The duke, on the other hand, had 
received a slight repulse by the defection of Prince 
Louis of Baden ; and he resolved lo retrieve his 
credit by some signal action. Villeroy had drawn up 
his forces in a strong camp ; his right was flanked by 
the river Mehaigne; his left was posted behind a 
marsh, and the village of Ramillies lay in the centre. 
Marlborough, who perceived this disposition, drew up 
his army accordingly. He knew that the left wing of 
the enemy could not pass the marsh to attack him but 
at a great disadvantage ; he therefore weakened his 
troops in that quarter, and thundered on the centre 
with superior numbers. The enemy's centre was 
soon obliged to yield in consequence of tli's attack, 
and at length gave way on all sides. The horse, 
abaudoning their foot, were so closely pursued, that 
almost all were cut to pieces. Six thousand men 
were taken prisoners, and about eight thousand were 
killed and wounded. This victory was almost as 
signal as that of Blenheim ; Bavaria and Cologne 
were the fruits of the one, and all Brabant was 
gained by ihc other. The French troops were 
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; the allies earned all before them, ai 

J capital besan to dread ihe approach of t 

caoqaecDn. niut oeittier bis power, hts armies, a 

bis pojittcs, could eSect, was brought about by 

party in England. The dissension between t 

Whigs and Tories in England saved France, U 

tottering on the brink of ruin. It does not, howen 

consist with the plan of a brief history to detail the 

p^Iiamentarj- contests. 

Ailer the battle of RamiUi^, the King of Frao 
had employed the Elector of Baiana, 1o write letU 
in his name to the Duke of Marlborough, coatainil 
proposals for opening a congress. He offered to gf 
up either Spain and its dominions, or the kingdoi 

I of Naples and Sicily, to Charles of Austria, and 
give a. barrier to the Dutch in the Netherlands. 
these terms were rejected. Tlie Dutch were into 
icated with success; and the Duke of Marlboro^ 
had every motive to continue the war, as it gratifi 
not only his ambition but his avarice; a passion ll 
obscured his shining abilitiei 
I 
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At the liead of a numerous army, he approached ( 

llage of Oudenarde, where tlje French, in eqi 

.imberE, were posted. A furious engagement ( 

sued, in which the French were obliged to retire, 8 

the advantage of the night to secure their retre 

About three thousand were slain on the field pf batt 

'en thousand were taken prisoners, and the numi 

their deserters was not a few. In consequence 



tins victory, Lisle, the strongest town in all Flanders, 
was taken after an obstinate sie^. Ghent followed 
soon after; while Bruges and other Flemish towns 
were abandoned by their defenders. Thus tliis cam- 
paign ended with fixing a barrier to the Dutch 
dominions, and it now only remained to force a way 
into the provinces of the enemy. 

The repeated successes of the allies once more in- 
duced the French king to offer terms of peace. In 
tbesc he was resolved to sacrifice all considerations of 
pride and ambition, as wel! as the interests of his 
grandson of Spain, to a measure which had become 
so necessary and indispensable. A conference ensued, 
in which the allies rose intheirdemands, without, how- 
ever, stipulating any thing in favour of the English. 
The demands were rejected by France ; and that 
exhausted kingdom once more prepared for another 
campaign. 

Tournay, one of the strongest cities in Flanders, 
was, in the next campaign, the first object of the 
operations of the allied army, which now amounted to 
one hundred and ten thousand fighting men. Though 
the garrison did not exceed twelve thousand men, yet 
the place was so strong, both by art and nature, that it 
was probable the siege might last a considerable time. 
Nothing could be more terrible than the manner of 
engaging on both sides. As the besiegers proceeded 
by Bappii^, their troops that were conducting the 
mines frequently mot with those of the enemy under 
ground, and furiously engaged in subterraneous coa- 
fiicts. The volunteers presented tbemselves, in the 
midst of mines and counter-mines, ready primed for 
dxulosion, and added new horrors to their gloomy 
situation. Sometimes tliey were killed by accident, 
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sometimes sprung up by design ; while thousands o 
those bold men were thus buried at once by tbq 
falling-in of the earth, or blown up into the air fror 
below. At length, after an obstinate resistance, thtt 
town was surrendered upon conditions, and the ga»< 
rison of the citadel soon after were made prisonei' 
of war. 

7'he bloody battle of Malplaquet followed soon 
after. The French army, under the conduct of t' 
great Mareschal Villars, amounting to a hundred a 
twenty thousand men, were posted behind the wood 
of La Merte and Tanieres, in the neighbourhood o 
Malplaquet. They had fortified their situation ii 
such a manner with lines, hedges, and trees \a» 
across, that they seemed to be quite inaccessibly 
The duke's motives for attacking them at such a di»| 
advantage to himself are not well known ; but cat 
tainly this was the most rash and ill-judged attemiil 
during all his campaigns. On the thirty-first i*" 
August, 1709, early in the morning, the allied arrai 
favoured by a thick fog, began the attack. The chu 
fury of their impression was made upon the left ( 
the enemy, and with such success, that, notwithst 
ing their lines and barricades, the French were i 
less than an hour driven from their entrenchment 
But on the enemy's right the combat was sustainoi 
with much greater obstinacy. The Dutch, w^ 
carried on the attack, drove them from their £n 
line, but were repulsed from the second with grM 
slaughter. The Prince of Orange, who headed tha 
attack, persisted in his efforts with incredible pe* 
severance and intrepidity, though two horses hw 
been killed under him, and the greater part of hi 
ofiicei's slain and disabled. At last, however 



stench were obllg(.'d to \noltl up tlve field of little ; 
but not till aftpr liaving sold a dear victory, Villars 
being dangerously wounded, they made an excellent 
retreat under the conduct of Boufflers, and foobpost 
near Le Quesnoy and Valenciennes, The con- 
querors took possession of the field of battle, on 
which twenty thousand of their best troops lay slain. 
Mareschal Villars confidently asserted, that if he-liad 
not been disabled, he woulil have gained a certain 
victory ; and it is probable, from that general's former 
successes, that what he said was true. The city of 
Mons was the reward of this victory, which sur- 
rendered shortly after to the allied army; and with 
this conquest the allies concluded the campaign. 

Though the events of this campaign were more 
favourable to Louis than he had reason to expect, he 
still continued desirous of peace, and once more 
resolved to solicit a conference; but hia ministers 
were subjected to every species of mortification and 
insult. He therefore resoEved to hazard another 
camjiaign, not without hope Ihat some lucky incident 
ill the event of war, or some happy change in the 
ministry of England, might procure him more favour- 
able concessions. 

Upon the death of the Earl of Essex, who was 
colonel of a regiment under the duke, the queen 
resolved to bestow it on a person who, she knew, was 
entirely displeasing to him. She therefore sent him 
word that she wished he would give it to Mr. Hill> 
brother to her favourite, Mrs. Masham, as a person 
every way qualified for the command. The duke was 
struck with this request, wliich he considered as ^ 
previous step to his own di^raoe. He represented 
to'ttie ^een the prejudice that would redound ^o^^e 



•service from the proHwtion of so young an officer, a 
the jealousy that would be felt by his seniors, uev 
considering that he himself was a younger officer tl 
many of those he commanded. He expostulated wit| 
her on this extraordinary mark of partiality in favot 
of Mrs. Masham's brother, who had treated him wH 
such pecuhar ingratitude. To all this the ^uOBB 
made no other reply, but that he would do well t 
consult his friends. He retired in disgust, and u 
down to prepare a letter to the queen, in whidi k 
begged leave to resign all his employments. „ 

In the mean time the queen, who was conscious 4I 
the popularity of her conduct, went to the counetli 
where she seemed not to take the least notice of 
duke's absence. The vrhole junto of his friend/^ 
which almost entirely composed the council, did i 
fail to alarm her with the consequence of disobligiu 
so useful a servant. She therefore for some tiin 
dissembled her resentment ; and even went so far a 
to send the duke a letter, empowering him to dispi 
of the regiment as he thought proper. But still s 
was too seosibly mortified at many parts of his 
duct, not to wish for his removal; yet for the prea 
she insisted on his continuing in command. 

She acted with less duplicity towards the duchei 
who, supposing from the queen's present condes 
sion, that she was wHling to be pacified, resolvq 
once more to practise the long- forgotten arts by whi<i 
she rose. She therefore demanded an audience. 1 
her majesty, on pretence of vindicating her chai 
from some aspersions. She hoped to work upon tl 
queen's tenderness, by tears, entreaties, and suppl 
cations. But all her humiliations served only i 
vender her more contemptible to herself. The q 



heard her ivithoiit exhibiting the least emotion of 
tenderness or pity. The only answer she g'ave to the 
torrent of tlie others entreaties, was a repetition of an 
insolent expression used in one of this lady's own 
letters to her: "You desired no answer, and yoii 
shall have none." 

Having prepared tho nation for the event, it only 
now remained to remove the Duke of Marlborough 
from bis post. But here ag-ain a difficulty started; 
this step could not be taken without giving offence to 
the Dutch, who placed entire confidence in him ; they 
were obliged, therefore, to wait for some convenient 
occasion. But, in the mean time the duke headed 
his army in Flanders, and led on hia forces against 
Marshal Villars, who seemed resolved to hazard a 
battle. His last attempt in the field is said, by those 
wbo understand the art of war, to liave excelled every 
former exploit . He contrived hia measures so, that 
he induced the enemy, by marching and counter- 
marching, to resign, without a blow, a strong line of 
entrenchments, of which he unexpectedly took pos- 
session. The capture of Boucbain followed this 
enterprise, which capitulated after a siege of twenty 
days ; and this was the last military espedit/on that 
the Duke of Marlborough performed. And now, by 
a Gontinuance of conduct and success, by ever advan- 
cing, and never losing an advantage, by gaining the 
enemy's posts without fighting, and the confidence of 
his own soldiers without generosity, the duke ended 
his campaigns, by leaving the allies in possession of a 
vast tract of country. They had reduced under their 
command Spanish Guelderland, Limbourg, Brabant, 
Flanders, and Hainault; they were masters of the 
Scarpe, and the capture of Bouchain had opened thent 



K nay into the very boivels of France. Upon I 

return from this campaign, he was accused of haviii^ 
taken a bribe of six thousand pounds: a year from i 
Jew, who contracted to snpj)ly the anny with bread; 
and the queen thought proper to dismiss him from aT^ 
his employments. 

This was the prete.tt of which his enemies mat 
iise; but his fall bad been predetermined: andthoi^ 
his receiving such a bribe was not the real cause'Il 
his removal, yet candour must confess that it C 
to have been so. The desire of accumulating moi 
was a passion tiiat attended this general in ail 1 
triumphs : and by this he threw a stain upon I 
character, which all his great abilities have not I 
able to remove. He not only received this gratu 
from MedtTiii the Jew, but he was also allowed t 
thousand pounds a year from the queen ; to this I 
added a deduction of two and a half per cent fro 
the pay of the foreign troops maintained by Ejiglatu 
and all this over and above his ordinary pay as gen^ 
of the British forces. Many excuses might have be< 
given for his acceptance of these sums ; bul 
character ought not to stand in need of any excu 
The peace of Europe was finally settled by the trei 
of Utrecht. 

The queen's health being on the decline, ( 
Elector of Hanover was Invited over to Engln 
and at her death succeeded to the throne. 
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1%e first Oeorge-mej-mudo, as Sovereign was hail'd; 
George the Second-merard, the Pretender assail'd. 
3^e third George-merectod, our father and frieud ; 
The fourth George-mialod, whose reign hath aiiteud ; 
; fourth WiUiam-Tmnlod, whom heaven defend. 



. DESCENDANT FROM JAMES 1 



On the death of Anne, the Jacobites indulged a 
hope that the ministry would set aside the act of set- 
tlement, by virtue of which the Elector of Hanover 
was to ascend the throne of England. Their disap- 
pointment on finding George I. firmly seated in the 
realm, found some vent in useless endeavours to 
forward the views of the Pretender, This aspirant, 
son of James 11., was the true heir to the throne in 
the Stuart line : the first acknowledgment of bis 
claims to the kingdom was manifested in Scotland. 

The Earl of Mar assembled three hundred of his 
own vassals on the Highlands, proclaimed the Pre- 
tender at Castletown, and set up his standard at a 
place called Brae-mar, assuming the title of lieutenant- 
general of his majesty's forces. To second these 
attempts, two vessels arrived in Scotland from France, 
with arms, ammunition, and a number of officers, 
together with assurances to the earl, that the Pre- 
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tender himself would shortly come over to head hia 
own forces. The earl, in consequence of this promise, 
soon found himself at the head of ten thousand men, 
well armed and provided. He secured the pass of 
Tiiy at Perth, where his head-quarters were 
tahlished, and made himself master of the whole 
iruitful province of Fife, and all the sea-coa&t on that 
side of the frith of Edinburgh. He marched froi 
thence to Dumblaine, as if he had intended to crofl 
the Forth at Stirling-bridge: but there he wj 
formed of the preparations the Duke of Argyle wn 
making, who was raising forces to give him battle. 

This nobleman, whose family had suffered so mu(^ 
under the Stuart hue, was still possessed of his here- 
ditary hatred ; and upon this occasion he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of all the forces ol' North BritaioZ 
The Ear! of Sutherland also went down to Scotlaii 
to raise forces for the service of government; ai 
many other Scottish peers followed the example. Tl 
Earl of Mar, being informed that the duke was at 
vancing against him from Stirling, with the discoi 
tented clans, assisted by some troops from Ireland, 
first thought it most prudent to retreat. But beii 
soon after joined by some of the clans under the Ei 
of Seaforth, and others under General Gordon, i 
experienced otBcer, who signalized himself in tl 
Russian service, he resolved to face the enemy, ai 
directed his march towards the south. 

The Duke of Argyle, apprized of his Jntentioi 
and at any rate willing to prove his attachment to i 
present government, resolved to give him battle in 1 
neighbourhood of Dumblaine, though his forces ( 
not amount to half the number of the enemy. In I 
morning ho-drew up his army, which did not exce 



three thousand five hundred men, in order of battle ; 
but he soon found himself greatly outflanked by the 
enemy. The duke, perceiving the earl making at- 
tempts to surround him, was obliged to alter his 
disposition, which, on account of the scarcity of 
general officers, was not done so expeditiously as to 
be finished before the rebels began the attack. The 
left wing, therefore, of the duke's army received the 
centre of the enemy, and supported the first charge 
without shrinking. It seemed even for a while vic- 
torious, as the Earl of Clanronald, who commanded 
against it, was killed on the spot. But Glengary, 
who was second in command, undertook to inspire his 
intimidated forces ; and, waving his bonnet, cried out 
several times, " Revenge !" This animated the rebel 
troops to such a degree, that they followed him close 
to the points of the enemy's bayonets, and got within 
their guard. A total rout began to ensue of that 
wing of the royal army ; and general Whetham, their 
commander, flying full speed to Stirling, gave out that 
all was lost, and that the rebels were completely vic- 
torious. In the mean time, the Duke of Argyle, who 
commanded in person on the right, attacked the left 
of the enemy, and drove them before him two miles, 
though they often faced about, and attempted to rally. 
Having thus entirely brokeu that wing, and driven 
thera over the river Allan, he returned to the field of 
battle, where, to his great mortification, he found tha 
enemy victorious, and patiently waiting the assault 
However, instead of renewing the engagement, both 
armies continued to gaze at each other, neither caring 
to begin the attack. At evening, both sides drew off, 
and both claimed tlie victory. Though the possession 
of the field was kept by neither, yet certainly all the 
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honour, and all the advantages of the day, belongMAfl 
to the Duke of Ai^yle. It was sufficient for him J"^ 
have interrupted the progress of the enemy ; for.fl 
their circumstances, delay was defeat In fact, f 
Earl of Mar soon found his disappointments and I 
losses increase. The castle of Inverness, of whiJ 
he was in possession, was dehvered up to the king H 
Lord Lovat, who had hitherto professed to act in I 
interest of the Pretender, The Marcjuis of Tullibi 
dine forsook the earl, in order to defend his own | 
of the country ; and many of the clans, seeing i 
likelihood of coming soon to a second engagemel 
returned quietly home ; for an irregular army is mn^ 
more easily led lo battle, than induced to bear € 
fatigues of a campaign. 

In the mean time, the rebellion was still more a 
successfully prosecuted in England. From the t 
the Pretender had undertaken this wild project 1 
Paris, in which the Duke of Ormond and 7 
Bolingbroke were engaged. Lord Stair, the Brin 
Ambassador in France, had penetrated all his desigl 
and sent faithful accounts of all his measures, and^ 
his adherents, to the ministry at home. Upon t 
first rumour, therefore, of an insurrection, they !■ 
prisoned several lords and gentlemen, of whom € 
had a suspicion. The Earls of Home, Wintoun, i 
Kinnoul, and others, were committed to the castle^ 
Edinburgh. The king obtained leave from the li 
house lo seize Sir William Wyndham, Sir ( 
Packington, Kynaston, Hevvey, and others. 
Lords Lansdown and Duplin were taken Into eiisli 
Sir William Wyndham's father-in-law, the Dnki 
Somerset, offered to become bond for his tp] 
ance ; hut his surety was refusei 



Put all these precautions were not able to- :Btop the 
insurrection in the western counties, where h was 
already begua However, all their preparations were 
weak and ill conducted; every measure was betrayed 
to government as soon as projected, and many revolts 
repressed in the very onset. The university of Oxford 
was treated with gi-eat severity on this occasion. 
Major-general Pepper, with a strong detachment of 
dragoons, took possession of the city at day-break, 
declaring he would instantly shoot any of the students 
who should presume to appear without the limits of 
their respective colleges. The insurrection of the 
northern counties came to greater maturity. In 
October, the Earl of Derwentwater, and Mr. Foster, 
took the tield with a body of horse, and, being joined 
by some gentlemen from the borders of Scotland, 
proclaimed the Pretender. Their first attempt was to 
seize Newcastle, in which tliey had many friends ; 
but they found the gates shut against them, and were 
obliged to retire to Hexham. To oppose these, 
Greneral Carpenter was detached by government with 
a body of nine hundred men, and an engagement 
was hourly expected. The rebels had two methods by 
which they might have conducted themselves with 
prudence. The one was, to march directly into the 
western parts of Scotland, and there join General 
Gordon, who commanded a strong body of High- 
landers. The other was, to cross the Tweed, and 
boldly attack General Carpenter, whose forces did not 
exceed their own. The infatuation attendant on that 
party, prevented the adoption of either of these mea- 
sures. They took the route to Jedburgh, where they 
hoped to leave Carpenter on one side, and penetrate 
into England by the western border. This was the 
2i 
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effectual means to cut themselves off either frro 
retreat or assistance. A party of Highlanders, win 
had joinetl them by thta time, at first refused to ao 
comijany them in this desperate irruption, and t 
half of them actually returned to their own coudI 
At Brampton, Mr, Foster opened his commission ci 
general, which had been sent him bj tiie Earl of Maf 
and there he proclaimed the Pretender. They com 
tinued their march to Penrith, where the body of tlH 
militia, assembled to oppose them, fled at their apu 
pearance. From Penrith they proceeded, by the waj 
of Kendal and Lancaster, to Preston, of which plai 
they took possession, without any resistance. Bi 

this was the last stage of their ill-advised incursioi 

for General Wills, at the head of seven thoasaiid 
men, came up to the town to attack them ; and froB 
his activity there was no escaping. They now therft 
fore began to raise barricades, to put the place in I 
posture of defence, repulsing the first attack of tl^ 
royal army with success. Next day, however, Wi^ 
nas reinforced by Carpenter, and the town was ii 
vested on all sides. In this deplorable situation, Ii 
which they were reduced by their own rashnes^ 
Foster hoped to capitulate with the general, an 
accordingly sent Colonel Oxburgh, who bad beq 
taken prisoner, with a trumpeter, to propose a capiti 
lation. This, however, Wills refused, alleging tin 
he would not treat wilh rebels, and that the on(; 
I'avour they had to expect was, to be spared from tot 
mediate slaughter. These were hard terms; but O 
better could be obtained. They accordingly \ijl 
down their arms, and were put under a strong guanlj 
all the noblemen and leaders were secured, and a Ii 
of their officers tried ibr deserting from the roy^ 



army, and shot by order of a court-martial The 
common men were imprisoned at Chester and Liver- 
pool; tho noblemen and considerable officers were 
Bent to London, and led through the streets, pinioned 
and bound together to intimidate their party. 

Such was the success of two expeditions set on foot 
in favour of the Pretender, in neither of which appear 
the smallest traces of conduct or design. But the 
conduct of his party on this side of the water was 
wisdom itself, compared to that with which it was 
managed at Paris. Bolingbroke there bad been maiie 
his secretary, and Ormond his prime-minister. But 
these statesmen quickly found that nothing could bfe 
done in favour of his cause. The King of France, 
who had ever espoused the interest of the abdicated 
family, was just dead ; and the Duke of Orleans, 
who succeeded in the government of the kingdom, 
was averse to lending the Pretender any assistance. 
His party, however, which was composed of the 
lowest and most ignorant exiles from the British 
dominions, affected the utmost confidence, and boasted 
of a certainty of success. The deepest secrets of 
bis cabinet, and all his intended measures, were 
bandied about in coffee-houses, by persons of the 
lowest rank, both in fortune and abilities. Subaltern 
officers resolved to be his generals ; and even pros- 
titutes were intrusted to manage his negotiations. 
Little, therefore, could be expected from such assist- 
ance and such counsels. 

He might by this time have been convinced of the 
vanity of his expectations, in supposing thai the whole 
■'country would rise up in his cause. His affairs were 
actually desperate; yet, with his usual infatuation, he 
resolved to hazard his person among his friends in 
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Scotland, at a time when such a measure was too lalt 
for success. Passing, therefore, through France i 
disguise, and embarking in a small vessel at Dunkirk^ 
he arrived, after a voyage of a few days, on the coast>t 
of Scotland, with only six gentlemen in his traiiLj 
He passed unknown through Aberdeen to Felerosse^ 
where he was met by the Earl of Mar, and abou^ 
thirty noblemen and gentlemen of the first qualitj^' 
There he was solemnly proclaimed. His declaration,- 
dated at Commercy, was printed and dispersed. H^ 
thence went to Dundee, where he made a publi^; 
entry ; and in two days- more be arrived at SconCf i 
where he intended to have the ceremony of his corth 
nation performed. He ordered thanksgivings to b^, 
made for his safe arrival ; he enjoined the minister^ 
to pray for him in their churches ; and, without tbf 
smallest share of power, went through the ceremonief 
of royalty, wliich threw an air of ridicule on alt fat^ 
conduct. Having thus spent some time i 
portant parade, he resolved to abandon the eDterprisf/ 
with the same levity with which it was undertake^i 
Having made a speech to his grand council, ht 
informed them of his want of money, arms, ani 
ammunition for undertaking a campaign, and therftf 
fore lamented that he was compelled to leave then^ 
He embarked in a small French ship that lay in thf 
harbour of Montrose, accompanied with several lord^ 
his adherents, and in five days arrived at Gravelinett 
General Gordon, who was left command er-ia-chie( 
of the forces, proceeded at their head to Aberdeen^ 
where he secured three vessels to sail northwai' 
which took on board such persons as iutended I 
make their escape to the continent. He then cor 
tinned his march through the Highlands, and quietlr 



dismisseii his forces as he went forward. Tliis retreat 
was made with such expedition, that the Duke of 
Argyle, with all his activity, could never overtake his 
rear, which consisted of a thousand horse. 

In this manner ended a reheliion, whicli nothing 
but imbecility could project, and nothing but rashness 
support. But, though the enemy was now no more, 
the fury of the victors did not seem in the least to 
abate with success. The law was now put in force 
with all its terrors ; and the prisons of London were 
crowded with these deluded wretches, whom the 
ministry seemed resolved not to pardon. The com- 
mons, in their address to the crown, declared that 
they would prosecute in the most rigorous manner 
the authors of the late rebellion; and their resolu- 
tions were as speedy as their noeasures were vindictive. 
The Earls of Derwentwater, Nithsdalc, Carnwatli, 
and Wintoun, the Lords Widrington, Kenmuir, and 
Nairne, were impeached, and, upon pleading guilty* 
all but Lord Wintoun, received sentence of death, ^ 
No entreaties could soften the ministry to spare these , 
unhappy men. The house of lords even presented. 
an address to the throne for mercy, but without 
effect ; the king only answered, that on this, and all 
other occasions, he would act as he thought most 
consistent with the dignity of the crown and the safety 
of his people. 

Orders were accordingly despatched for executing 
the Lords Derwentwater, Nithsdale, and Kenmuir, 
immediately; the others were respited. Nithsdale, 
however, had the good fortune to escape in woman's 
clothes, which were brought him by his mother the 
night before his intended execution. Derwentwater 
and Kenmuir were brought to the scaffold on Tower- 
2i3 



hill at the time appointed. Both underwent thefc 
sentence with calm intrepidity, pitied by all, and 
seemingly less moved themaelvea than those vfhoi 
beheld them. Derwentwafer was particularly 
gretted, as he was generous, hospitable, and humaocb 
His fortune being large, he gave bread to multitudes 
of the poor, by whom he was considered as a pareiA 
and a protector. 

John Law, a Scotchman, had erected a compaigi 
under the name of the Mississippi, which promised tltf 
people great wealth, but ended in involving i 
French nation in great distress. It was now that tlw 
[jeople of England were deceived by a project en* 
tlrely similar, which is remembered by the name of 
the South-sea scheme, and was felt long a 
thousands. To explain this as concisely as possib)^ 
it is to he observed, that ever since the revolntiol^ 
under king William, the government not having sat 
cient supplies granted by parliament, or what wii 
granted requiring time to be collected, they vea 
obliged to borrow money from different companies g 
merchants; and, among the rest, from that compaii[^ 
which traded to the Soiith-aea. In the year 171^ 
the government was indebted to this company ab( 
nine millions and a half of money, for which tbi 
granted interest at the rate of six per cent As tUi 
company was not the only one to which the goyer 
ment was indebted, and paid such large yearly interei 
Sir Robert Walpole conceived a design of lessenill 
these national debts, by giving the several companM 
an alternative either of accepting lower 
namely five per cent, or of having the principal paij 
The different companies chose rather to accept t 
diminished interest, than to receive the principal 



The Squth-s^ company, in particular, having made 
up thei^ debt to the government ten miliions, instead 
of six hundred thousand pounds, which they usually 
received as interest, were satisfied with five hundred 
thousand. In the same manner, the governor and 
company of the Bank, and other companies, were 
contented to recoive a diminished annual interest for 
tlieir respective loans ; all which greatly lessened tlie 
debts of the nation. 

It was in this situation of things tliat one Blount, 
who liad been bred a scrivener, and was possessed of 
all the cunnin<; and plausibility requisite tor such an 
undertaking, proposed to the ministry, in the name 
of the South-sea company, to buy up all the debts of 
the different companies, and thus to become the sole 
creditor of the state. The terms he offered to govern- 
ment were extremely advantageous. The South-sea 
company was to redeem the debts of the nation out of 
the hands of the private proprietors, who were creditors 
to the government, upon wiiatever terms they could 
agree on; and for the interestof this money, which they 
had thus Tcrleemed, and taken into their own hands, 
ihey would be contented to be allowed by government, 
for six years, five per cent, — then the interest should 
be reduced to four per cent, and should at any time 
be redeemable by j)arliamenl Thus far all was £dr, 
and all was reasonable. For these purposes a bill 
passed both houses ; but now came the part of the 
scheme big with fraud and ruin. As the directors of 
the South-sea company could not of themselves be 
supposed to possess money sufficient to buy up the 
debts of the nation, they were empowered to raise it 
b^- opening a subscription to a scheme for trading to 
the ^outh-seas, from which commerce immense ad- 



I vontsges were prombed, and still greater expected 

I by tlie rapacious credulity of the people. All people, 

I therefore, who were creditors to government, were 

I iBvited to come in, and exchange their securities, 

[ namely, the Government for the South-sea company. 

) Many were the advantages they were taught to expect 

from having their money traded with in a commerce ttr 

and from the southern parts of America, where it was 

rei»rted that the English were to have a new settlfr-.' 

ment granted them by the King of Spain. 

The directors' books were no sooner opened for the' 
first subscription, than crowds came to make the*, 
exchange of government stock for south-sea stock. 
The delusion was artfully continued and spread. ■ 
Subscriptions in a few days sold for double the price. 
they had been bought at. The scheme succeeded!! 
beyond even the projector's hopes; and the wholftc 
nation was infected with a spirit of avaricious enter- 
prise. The infatuation prevailed; the stock increasedi4 
to a surprising degree, and to near ten times th« 
value of what it was at first siibscribed for. J 

, After a few months, however, the people awoksi 
from their dream of riches, and found that all that 
advantages they expected were merely imaginary/ 
while thousands of families were involved in 
common ruin. Many of the directors, by whose 
the people were taught to expect such great benefitt* 
from a traffic to the South-seas, had amassed C( 
aiderable fortunes by the credulity of the public, 
was one consolation to the people, to find the panA 
liament sharing the general indignation, and r»dl 
golving to strip those plunderers of their unjust poiA 
■essions. Orders were first given to remove all th»i 
directors of the South-sea company from their 
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in parliament, and the places they possessed under 
government. 

The principal delinquents were punished by a 
forfeiture of all such possessions and estates as they 
had acquired during the continuance of this popular 
frenzv. The next care was, to redress the suSerers. 
Several useful and just resolutions were taken by 
parliament ; and a bill was prepared for repairing the 
late suilerings, as far as the inspection of the legis- 
lature could extend. Of the profits arising from the 
Soulh-sea scheme, the sum of seven millions was 
given back to the original proprietors; several ad- 
ditions were also made to their dividends, out of what 
was possessed by the company in their own right; 
and the remaining capital stock was also divided 
among the old proprietors, at the rate of thirty-three 
jwunds per cent. 

In the mean time, petitions from all parts of the 
kingdom were presented to the house, demanding 
justice, and tlie whole nation seemed exasperated to 
the highest degree. Public credit sustained a terrible 
shock. Some principal members of the ministry were 
deeply concerned in these fraudulent transactions. 
The Bank was drawn upon faster than it could supply, 
and nothing was heard but the ravings of disappoint- 
ment and despair. 

With the exception of the attempts of the Pre- 
tender, and the ruinous consequences of the South- 
sea scheme, nothing of great interest occurred in this 
reign, beyond violent contests between the Whigs and 
Tories — The Hanoverians and the Jacobites. 

George I. was a man of moderate abilities : he was 
in most instances attended with good fortune, which 
miffht partly be owing to accident, but more to prudent 
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assiduity ; his succeases in life are the strono^est 
stance how much may be achieved by moderato 
abilities, exerted frith application and unifonnttf^ 
He appears to have been more attached to the subjetA 
he had left, than to those he came to goveni 
his predilection for his German connexions causil 
no little dissatisfaction in the nation. He died 
thirteenth year of his reign, while on a journey to h^ 
Hanoverian dominions. 



GEORGE II. SON OF OEOBOE I. 
George the Seeond-merard, the Pretender aasailed. ' 

Upos the death of George I. his son Geoi^ lk 
Second succeeded to the throne. The chief persoi 
and he who shortly after engrossed the greatest shaa 
of power, under him, was Sir Robert Walpole, a niai 
of low origin and great ability. 

The most prominent feature of this reign is th 
attempt of the young Pretender to seat himself a 
tlie throne of England. Charles- Ed ward the ad 
vonturer in question, had been bred in a luxurkn 
court, without partaking in its eSeraioacy. He ifd 
entei-prising and ambitious, but, either from ine| 
periencQ or natural inability, utterly unequal to th 
bold undertaking. He was long flattered by the raall 
the superstitious, and the needy; he was taught t 
believe that the kingdom was ripe for a revolt, UH 
that it could no longer bear the immense load of taxa 
with which it was burdened. 

Being now furnished with some money, and wl 
still larger promises from France, mho fanned I 
ambition, he embarked for Scotland, on board a smsH' 



frigate, accompanied by the Marquis of TuUibardine, 
Sir Thomas Sheridan, and a few other desperate 
adventurers. Thus, Ibv llie conquest of the nholc 
British empire, ho only brought with him seven 
officers, and arms for two tliousand men. 

Fortune, which ever persecuted his family, seemed 
no nay more favourable to him: his convoy, a ship 
of sixty guns, was so disabled in an engagement with 
an English man-of-war, named the Lion, tliat it was 
obliged to return to Brest, while he continued his 
course to the western paiis of Scotland, and landing 
on the coast of Lochabcr, was in a httle time joined 
bv some chiefs of the Highland clans, and their 
vassals, over whom they exercised an hereditary 
jurisdiction. By means of these chiefs he soon saw 
himself at the head of fifteen hundred men, and in- 
vited others to join him by his manifestoes, which 
were dispersed all over the kingdom, to animate all 
the secret abettors of his cause. 

The boldness of this enterprise astonished all 
Europe: it awakened the fears of the pusillanimous, 
the ardour of the brave, and the pity of the wise. 

The whole kingdom seemed unanimously bent upon 
opposing an enterprise which they were sensible, as 
being supirorted by Papists, would be instrumental 
in restoring popery. The ministers ware no sooner 
confinned in the account of his arrival, which at first 
ly induced to credit, than Sir 
t with a small body of forces to 
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seemed to gather aa tliey went forward; and, sd 
vancing to Edinburgh, they entered that city nitlioi 
opposition. There again the pageantry of procll 
mation was performed ; and there he promised 1 
dissolve the union, which was considered as one t 
the grievances of the country. However, the ( 
of that city still held out, and he was unproridi 
with cannon to besiege it. 

In the mean time, Sir John Cope, who had pufi 
sued the rebels through the Highlands, but bai 
declined meeting them in tbeir descent, being no* 
reinforced by two regiments of dragoons, resolved M 
march towards Edinburgh, and give the enemy battls 
Tiie young adventurer, wliose forces were ralhn 
sujierioT, though undisciplined, attacked him neu 
Preston-Pans, a few miles from the capital, and sooi 
put him and his troops to ilighL This victory, bl 
which the king lost five hundred men, gave the r " 
great influence; and had the Pretender taken ad* 
vantage of the general consternation, and marched 
directly for England, the consequence might hav| 
been fatal to freednm. But he was amused by ^ 
promise of succours which never came ; and thus ii^ 
duced to remain in Edinburgh, to enjoy the triumpfal 
of a trifling victory, and to be treated as a monarch 
By this time his train was composed of the Earl ofi 
Kilmarnock, a man of desperate fortune, who hiA' 
lately become discontented with the court for with- 
drawing a pension that had been granted to him*, 
Lord Balmerino, who had been an otBcer in tht 
English service, but gave up his commission in order 
to join the rebels; the Lords Cromartie, Elcho, 
Ogilvie, Pilsligo, and the eldest son of Lord Lovat 
yrho came in with their vassals, and increased hit 
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anny. Lord Lovat himself was ao enthusiast in Ihe 
cause; but, being without principles, he was un- 
willing to act openly, afraid of incurring the resent- 
ment of the ministry, whom he still dreaded. Never 
was there a man of such unaccountable ambition, or 
who ever more actively rendered himself hateful and 
suspected by all He was at first outlawed for ravish- 
ing the Duke of Argyle's niece ; he then ofFered his 
service to the Old Pretender in France, and it was 
accepted; he next betrayed, to Queen Anne, the 
forces which were sent to his assistance. He a second 
time invited the Pretender over in the reign of George 
the First; and being put in possession, by the Che- 
valier, of the castle of Stirling, he did not scruple to 
deliver it up to the enemy. This man, true to neither 
party, had now, in secret, sent aid to the young 
chevalier; while, in his conversation, he affected to 
declaim against his attempt. 

While the young Pretender was thus trifling away 
hia time at Edinburgh, (for, in dangerous enterprises, 
delay is but defeat,) the ministry of Great Britain took 
every proper precaution to oppose him wiih success. 
Six thousand Dutch soldiers, who had come over to 
the assistance of the crown, were despatched north- 
ward, under the command of General Wade ; but, as 
it was then said, these could lend no assistance, as 
they were prisoners of France upon parole, and under 
engagements not to oppose that power for the space 
of one year. However this be, the Duke of Cum- 
berland soon after arrived from Flanders, and was 
followed by another detachment of dragoons and in- 
fantry, well disciplined, and inured to action. Besides 
these, volunteers offered in every part of the kingdom ; 
md every county exerted a vigorous spirit of indig- 
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nation against ihe ambition, the religion, and tlie 
allies, of the young Pretender. 

General Wade, being apprised of his progress, 
advanced across the country from the opposite shore ; 
but, receiving intelligence that the enemy was two 
days' march before him, he retired to his former 
station. The young Pretender, therefore, tiius, un- 
opposed, resolved to penetrate farther into the king- 
dom, having received assurances from France that a 
considerable body of troops would be landed on the 
Bouthem coasts, to make a diversion in hts favour. 
He was flattered also with, the hopes of being joined 
by a considerable number of malcontents as he passed 
forward, and that his array would increase on the 
inarch. Accordingly, leaving a small garrison in 
Carlisle, which he shouM rather have left defence- 
less, he advanced to Penrith, marching in a High- 
land dress, and contrniiing his irruption till he 
[ came to Manchester, where he established his head- 
quarters. 
I He was there joined by about two hundred English, 
[ who were formed into a regiment under the command 
I of Colonel Townley. Thence he pursued his march 
I to Derby, intending to go by the way of Chester into 
I Wales, where he hoped to be joined by a great 
I number of followers ; but the factions among his oini 
I chiefs prevented his proceeding to that part of the 
I kingdom. 

I He had by this time advanced within a hundred 
I and twenty miles of the capital, which was filled with 
I perplexity and consternation. Had he proceeded in 
[ his career with that expedition which he had hitherto 
Ir used, he might have made himself master of the 
I metropolis, where he would certainly have been joined 
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by a considerable number of bis well- wish ere, wbo 
waited impatiently for bis approach. 

In the mean time, the king resolved to take the 
field in person. The volunteers of the city were in- 
corporated into a regiment ; the practitioners of the 
law agreed to take the field with the judges at their 
head ; and even the managers of the theati"es offered 
to raise a body of their dependents for the service of 
tbeir country. These associations were at once a 
proof of the people's fears and their loyalty ; while 
those concerned in the money -corporations were 
overwhelmed with dejection. But they found safety 
from the discontents which now began to prevail in 
tbe Pretender's army. In fact, be was but the nomi- 
nal leader of bis forces ; as his generals, the chie& of 
the Highland clans, were, from tbeir education, igno- 
rant, and averse to subordination. They had from 
the beginning embraced an opposite system of ope- 
ration, and contended with each other for pre-emi- 
nence ; but they seemed now unanimous in returning 
to their own country. 

The rebels accordingly effected tbeir retreat to 
Carlisle without any loss, and crossed the rivers 
Eden and Solway into Scotland. In these marches, 
however, they preserved all the rules of war : they 
abstained in a great measure from plunder ; they 
levied contributions on the towns as they passed 
along ; and with unaccountable precaution left a 
garrison in Carlisle, which shortly after surrendered 
to the Duke of Cumberland at discretion, to the 
number of four hundred men. 

The Pretender, having re-entered Scotland, pro- 
ceeded to Glasgow, from which city he exacted con- 
tributions. He then advanced to Stirling, where he 
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» JDMtJ hw IjhA Lnris Gofdon, at the head of 
•Mae tmetm ^iA had bees assembted in bis absence^ 
CMkr ebas, to A* ii— bci of tvo tfaousaDd, came ia 
fiknviM; aid 6«n aone sappLes <^ money wtiich he 
wpeiitJ bam Sfan, and froa some skirmislies itt 
■ka^ Itt waa wmteeaaSal agsinst the royalists, bit 
aftin bcgiB to wear a man pramUing a£i>ecL Being 
jajaad bj' I«rd John Draannood, he invested tha 
^JMtfuif Stiriui^, iiiaiaiiiiili il by General Blakeneji 
^^^^HHMbel fiaccs beia^ anused to sieges, consumed 
^^^^^ke to ao purpose^ It was during this attempt^ 
^H^Bflwnl Hawler. wbo cooiniasded a conaiderabls 
' \o^x£Sanm near Edinburgh, undertook to raise tha 
■M^e, aad adraaced towards die rebel army as far af 
Fxlkiik. After two days spent in mutually examining 
cac& other's strength, the rebels, being ardent to 
aagage, were l«d on to full spirits to attack tlie king^ 
anny. The Pretender, wbo was in the front line, gm 
die signal to engage ; and the first fire put Hawley'i 
forces into confusion. The barse retreated with pre- 
cipitation, and fell upon their own inlantry : while the 
rebeb following their blow, the greatest part of the 
royal army fled with the utmost precipitation. They 
retired in confusion to ELdinburgh, leaving the con- 
querors in possession of their tents, their artillery, 
and the field of battle. 

Thus far the aflairs of the rebel army seemed not 
unprosperous ; but here was an end of all their tri> 
umphs. The Duke of Cumberland, at that time the 
favourite of the English army, had been recalled froa 
Flanders, and put himself at the head of the troops at 
Edinburgh, which consisted of about fourteen thoa- 
Mnd men. With these he advanced to Aberdeen, 
where he was joined by several of the Scotch nobility, 



attached to the house of Hanover ; and, having re- 
vived the drooping spirits of his army, he resolved to 
find out the enemy, who retreated at his approacli. 
After having refreshed his troops at Aberdeen for 
some time, he renewed his march, and in twelve days 
he came upon the banks of the deep and rapid river 
Spey. This was the place where the rebels might 
have disputed his passage ; but they lost every ad- 
vantage in quarrelling with each other. They seemed 
now totally devoid of all counsel and subordination, 
without conduct, and without unanimity. After a 
variety of contests among themselves, ihey resolved 
to await their pursuers upon the plains of CuUoden, a 
place about nine miles distant from Inverness, em- 
bosomed in hills, except on that side which was open 
to the sea. There they dren" up in order of battle, to 
the number of eight thousand men, in three divisions, 
supplied with some pieces of artillery, ill manned and 
served. 

The battle began about one o'clock in the after- 
noon; the cannon of the king's army did dreadful 
execution among the rebels, while their artillery 
proved totally unserviceable. One of the great 
errors in all the Pretender's warlike measures, was 
his subjecting wild and undisciplined troops to the 
forms of artful war, and thus repressing their native 
ardour, from which alone he could hope for success. 
After they had been kept in tlieir ranks, and with- 
stood the English fire for some time, they at length 
became impatient for closer engagement ; and about 
five hundred of them made an irruption upon the left 
wing of the enemy with their accustomed ferodty. 
The first line being disordered by this onset, two 
battalions advanced to support it, and galled the 
2 K 3 
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enemy with a terrible and close discbarge. At tha 
same time, the dragoons under Hawley, and the Ar' 
gyleshire militia, pulliog donn a park wall ibat 
guarded the flank of the enemy, and nhich they had 
but feebly defended, fell in among tbem, sword in 
hand, with great slaughter. In less than tbir^r 
minutes they were totally routed, and the 6eld 
covered with their wounded and slain, to the number 
of above three thousand men. The French troops on 
the left did not fire a shot, but stood inactive during 
the engagement, and afterwards surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war. An entire body of tlie clans 
marched off the field in order, while the rest were 
routed with great slaughter, and their leaders obliged 
with reluctance to retire. Civil war is in itself terrible, 
but more so when heightened by unnecessary cruelty. 
How guilty soever an enemy may be, it is the du^ o[ 
a brave soldier to remember that he has only to fight 
an opposer, and not a suppliant. The victory was hi ' 
every respect decisive, and humanity to the conquered 
would have rendered it glorious. But little mercy 
was shewn here ; tbe conquerors were seen to refuse 
quarter to the wounded, tbe unarmed, and the de- 
fenceless : some were slain who were only excited by 
curiosity to become spectators of tbe combat, and 
soldiers were seen to anticipate the base employment 
of the executioner. The duke, immediately after tlie 
action, ordered six- and- thirty deserters to be executed; 
the conquerors spread terror wherever tbey caroe; 
and, after a short space, the whole country round was 
one dreadful scene of plunder, slaughter, and deso- 
lation ; justice was forgotten, and vengeance assumed 
the name. 

In this manner were blasted all tbe hopes and all 
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the ambition of tbe young adventurer ; one sliort hour 
deprived him of imaginary thrones and sceptres, and 
reduced him from a nominal king to a distressed for- 
lorn outcast, shunned by all mankind, except such as 
sought his destruction. To the good and tbe brave, 
subsequent distress often atones for former guilt ; and 
while reason would speak for punishment, our hearts 
plead for mercy. Immediately after the engagement, 
he fled with a captain of P^itzjames's cavalry ; and 
when their horses were fatigued, they alighted, and 
separately sought for safety. He for some daya 
wandered in this country, (naturally wild, but now 
rendered more formidable by war,) a wretched spec- 
tator of all those horrors which were the result of his 
ill- guided ambition. 

During this reign England was engaged in a war 
with France, to support the rights of the Queen of 
Hungary. War was also declared against Spain to 
defend the commerce of this country; the Spaniards 
having in many instances insulted the British flag 
and mal-treated the English merchants. A treaty of 
peace was concluded betweeu the contending parties 
at Aix-la-Chapelle ; but the war with France was 
shortly afterwards renewed, in consequence of cabinet 
disputes respecting the settlement of Nova Scotia. 
The eiTorlsof England at this period, were amazing; 
her military operations in India, North America, and 
Germany were brilliant and extensive : but her naval 
achievements exceeded every other, gaining her the 
entire sovereignty of the ocean, and surpassing what- 
ever had been read of in history. 

On the twenty-fifth of October, the king, without 
having complained of any previous disorder, was 
found, by his domestics, expiring in his chamber. 



He had risen at his usual hour, and observed to hi* 
Attendants, that as the weather was fine, he would taks 
a walk into the gardens of Kensington, where he the* 
resided. In a few minutes after his return, being leB 
alone, he was heard to fall down upon the floor. Tbt 
noise of this bringing his attendants into the room^. 
they lilted him into bed, where he desired, wttfe 
a faint voice, that the Princess Amelia might be sent 
for; but before she could reach the apartment, ht 
expired. An attempt was made to bleed him, bal 
without effect; and afterwards, the surgeons, uptM 
opening him, discovered that the right ventricle of tim 
heart was actually ruptured, and that a great quanti^ 
of blood was discharged through the aperture. i 

George the second died iu the seventy -aevenfli 
jear of his ^e, and the thirty-fourth of his reign,' 
lamented by his subjects, and in the midst of victory^ 
If any monarch was happy in the peculiar mode of 
his death, and the precise time of its arrival, it wi^ 
he. The universal enthusiasm of the people fd^ 
conquest was now beginning to subside, and sobM 
reason to take her turn iu the administration of afiatr« 
The factions which had been nursing during his louj 
reign, had not yet come to maturity, but threatened 
with all their virulence to afflict his successor. Hi 
was himself of no shining abilities; and while he wid 
permitted to guide and assist his German doroiniont, 
he intrusted the care of Britain to his ministers ifl 

" On whatever side," says his panegyrist, " we look 
upon his character, we shall find ample matter for 
just and unsuspected praise. None of his predeces- 
sors on the throne of England lived to so great Uf 
age, or enjoyed longer felicity. His subjects were 



still improving under liim in commerce and arts ; and 
his ovra economy set a prudent example to the nation, 
which, however, they did not follow. He was in his 
temper sudden and violent; but this, though it influ- 
enced his conduct, made no change in his behaviour, 
which was generally guided by reason. He was plain 
and direct in his intentiona, true to bis word, steady 
in bis favour and ])rotection to bis servants, not 
parting even with his ministers till compelled to it by 
the violence of faction. In short, through the nhole 
of his life he appeared rather to live for the cul- 
tivation of useful virtues than splendid ones; and, 
satisfied with being goodj left to others their unenvied 
greatness.'* 

Sucb is the picture given by his friends ; but there 
are others who reverse the m edal. " As to the extent 
of his understanding, or the splendour of his virtue, 
we rather wish for opportunities of praise, than under- 
take the task ourselves. His public character was 
marked with a predilection for his native country; 
and to that he sacrificed all other considerations, He 
was not only unlearned himself, but he despised 
learning in others ; and though genius might have 
flourished in his reign, yet he neither promoted it by 
his influence nor example. His frugality bordered 
upon avarice; and he boarded not for his subjects, 
but for himself. He was remarkable for no one great 
virtue, and was known to practise several of the 
meaner vices," Which of these two characters is 
true, or whether tbey may not in part be both so, 
it is difficult to decide. If his favourers are nu- 
merous, so are those who oppose them : — let posterity 
therefore decide the contest. 
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T/ie third George-meredod our father and friend. 

The Act of Settlement prohibiting the sovereigl 
of this country, from fonoing matrimonial conDMb 
ions with Catholic families, George the third \ 
compelled to select a consort from the house i 
MecVlenburgh Strelitz, a petty principality i 
norlh of Germany. The royal nuptials were i 
brated on the eighth of September 1761 ; and \ 
ceremony of coronation took place on the twenlj 
second of the same month. 

In the opening of tliis reign, war was declai 
against Spain, for not acting up to her professions < 
neutrality towards this country and France. 
Pitt liad long entertained suspicions of the Spanii 
court, but his temporary resignation of office, occasioi 
by the secret influence of the Earl of Bute, deU;^ 
tlie precautionary measures which he had intended ' 
adopt The war with France and Spain was, notwitl 
standing, carried on with vigour and success, by tT 
new administration, with Bute at their head. Among 
other advantages obtained over the Spaniards, t1 
rich treasure ships were captured by British cruise 
and were found to contain property amounting to t«f 
millions sterling. At the same time that the wag^ 
were conveying these rich spoils to the Tower, < 
parsing the front of the palace, the guns in the \ 
announced the birth of an heir to the English throa 
and this coincidence of events caused an enthusiu 
joy throughout tlie nati 




TTie desire of all parties, however, soon tended 
towards peace. FrancG and Spain found themselves 
on the brink of ruin ; and England herself discovered 
that a protracted warfare would rather exhaust her 
resources, than issue in any permanent good, A 
general peace was therefore concluded, the stipulations 
of which were favourable to the English nation ; vet 
so completely were tiie people intoxicated with re- 
peated victories, that the announcement of the treaty 
was regarded with much discontent 

Another change of ministry took place, in conse- 
quence of the resignation of the Earl of Bute, to 
whom succeeded Mr. George Grenville. This alter- 
ation in the cabinet broke up the country into several 
factions, and the press was unsparingly used by the 
several partizans in virulent attacks on each other. 
The person who obtained most notoriety on this oc- 
casion was Mr. Wilkes, memljer for Aylesbury, who, 
in No. 45 of the North Briton paper, issued a libel 
containing not only animadversions on the government, 
but a gross attack on the king himself. This bold 
proceeding was instantly met by legal inquiry; and 
though tiie Court of Common Pleas acquitted Mr. 
Wilkes, on the ground that writing a libel was no 
breach of parliamentary privilege, the house of Com- 
mons unanimously voted No. 45 of the North Briton 
"a false, scandalous and seditious libel." Mr. 
Wilkes shortly after was wounded in a duel, and on 
his recovery he retired to France. While absent 
from this country ho was deprived of his seat in the 
commons' house, and declared an outlaw for not 
appearing to take his trial. 

A train of unfortunate circumstances now began 
I create an ill feeling between England and her 



American colonies. Itwas thought just that the 
colonies, whose interests had not been overlooked ia 
the late treaty of peace, should bear a proportion oF the 
vast expenditure incurred during the war. The aJ- 
niinistration attempted to impose a stamp duty on all 
mercantile transactions in the colonies ; and n. f&x on 
cider was at the same time fixed in England; both 
these measures excited the indignation oT the people 
to whom they applied, and their unpopularity obiig 
the ministers to resign. A fresh cabinet was for 
by the Marquis of Rockingham, which instantly i 
pealed the obnoxious duties, and thus for j 
restored public tranquillity. This new ministrj', bo^ 
ever, finding itself weakened by the death of C 
Duke of Cumberland, gaveiplace to another bead 
by Mr. Pitt, who was now created Earl of Chath 
The taxation of America was again poposed, 
heavy duties were imposed on all glass, paper, painter 
colours, and tea imported into the Briti&h colontifl 
The Americans resisted these imposts by petitttM 
and remonstrances; and fresh exactions drew f 
them a peremptory refusal of obedience to the n 
counlry. 

On the dissolution of parliament, Mr. Wilkes i 
tamed from exile, and was elected, by an ovenvhtiM 
ing majority, representative for Middlesex. Haviq' 
surrendered himself to the King's Bench, the sentei 
of outlawry was reversed; but a fine of a thousa 
pounds was imposed on him, and he was commitM 
to prison for the term of twenty-two months. I>uHh 
this time the disaffection in the colonies was manifest 
ing Itself more openly ; Ireland began to exhibit 
symptoms of disquiet; and, in India, the Engli^ 
arms were called to oppose a powerful eoemy, in the 



person of Hyder Ally, who had raised himself frnm 
the rank of a common sepoj to tliat of a powerful 
and despatic sovereign. 

It was expected, on the assembling of parliament, 
that Mr. Wilkes would have been liberated, and 
allowed to take his seat as member for Middlesex. 
Multitudes assembled in St. George's Fields, for the 
purpose of conducting him to the house. The magis- 
tracy, Ending themselves unequal to quell the tumult, 
the military were ordered out, when one man was 
killed and a great number severely wounded. The 
public indignation was the more roused against this 
transaction, from the circumstance of a Scotch regi- 
ment having been employed in the affair: verdicts of 
wilful murder were returned against the military, and 
several of the soldiers were pronounced by the juries 
who tried them guilty of deliberate slaughter. Go- 
vernment, however, refused to participate in the 
popular feeling ; pardons were granted to the delin- 
quents, and even a letter of thanks written to the 
justices and others for their spirited conduct. Mr. 
Wilkes animadverted with great severity on the 
conduct of the ministers; and was, in consequence, 
expelled the house. Being again and again re-elected 
by the freeholders of Mitldlesex, the govemmest 
wrested to themselves the right of choosing a repre- 
sentative, and declared the candidate with the smaller 
number of votes duly elected. Nothing could show 
more strongly than this arbitrary act, by how slender 
a thread the boasted freedom of an Enghshman is 
secured, and how powerless is the voice of a nation 
when it suits the purposes of a government to refuse 
a recognition of its constitutional rights. 

The Earl of Chatham, in coTisequence of severe 
2e. 
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and continued indisposition, resigned office; and'4-' 
new ministry was Ibrmod by Lord North. The ctm^ 
tinental sovereigns beg"an to view with contempt' 
country whose councils were distracted by such 
frequent change ; and the disputes with die colooiel 
appeared daily to increase beyond the hopo of ao 
inodation. The first occasion on which the Americaii 
had recourse to amis, arose from a violent act 
aggression towards them, for resisting which a bod^ 
of military were called out, and compelled to fii 
the people. This transaction brought matters m 
to a crisis : the Americans strongly Temonstral«4 
against the arbitrary and unjust measures t 
against them ; and when all access to a fair and iv 
partial hearing seemed denied thein, an assembly uf 
delegates from the different states, under the name 
a Congress, met at Philadelphia, and framed a poti'' 
tion to the mother country to recognise their rii " 
and annul the oppressive enactments. Nothing CR^ 
scarcely be conceived more solemn than ihe joil ' 
petiliou of the colonies praying for redress of grisM 
iinoe, and soliciting a repeal of those arbitrary 
posts, to which they could not submit, without 
resigning all their cherished liberties and con&ttM' 
tional rights. 

The opportunity presented to tiie ministry, for re- 
tracing the injudicious steps they had taken, afibnM 
by the presentation of. this petition, vtas negiecta 
and the colonies were consequently thrown into 
state of agitation which could be controlled by nothii 
less than war. The 6rst engagement of any ctm- 
sequence between the Americans and the British 
soldiery, took place near Boston, when the bmet, 
though they suffered defeat, evinced their determi- 
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nation to resist the arbitrary role of the mother country. 
Blood having been thus drawn, the colonies rose ett 
masse, and the king's stores tvere seized in aU direc- 
tions for the tBe of the insurgent army. The fortress 
of Ticonder^o was surprised and taken, and the 
Americans were thus put in possession of one liundred 
jrieces of cannon and a considerable store of amwni- 
nitlon. General Gage, commander of the garrison, 
having been reinforced by supplies of men from 
Great Britain, resoWed to commence active operations 
against the insur<>;enls, but first caused proclamation 
of pardon to be made to all who would lay down their 
arms. This artifice failed of its intended effect; and 
both sides now prepared for a struggle which should 
decide with what success freedom may contend with 
tyranny. 

At Bunker's Hill the British troops obtained a 
dear bought victory. Their only claim to superiority 
in this contest was the retreat of the provincials, wbo, 
however, suflered considerably less than their victors. 
A great slaughter of the I3ritisb officers took place in 
fliis battle, and the reason assigned for this unusual 
conduct of the Americans is, tiiat the latter were well, 
aware how averse the lower and middling classes in 
jfim country were to the war, and that its chief sup- 
ters lay amongst the nobility and gentry, from 
ich grades the officers of the army were of course 
derived. Another motive perhaps induced them to 
yiolate the common usages of war : the British forces 
were far removed from the mother country ; and the 
colonists probably thought, and with much justice, 
thflt if they could accomplish the destruction of the 
officers, total insubordination, and consequent imbe- 
ihty of purpose, would prevail throughout the king's 



The Americana, to their lastiog lionour Le it re* 
corded, were sttti disposed to treat tvtth the motbor 

i country, and Dot to prolong a wariare which might be 
said to place klDsmen and brothers in battle arraj 
against each other. They did not, howerer, neglect 
tp make due provision for maintaining the struggle, " 
petitions and remonstrances should prove of tiu avail, 
Tbeir sentiments happily concurred in the election at 
George Washington to the chief command of their 
Ibrces ; and the wisdom of their choice was evidenced 
in the results that followed. 

The first achievement by General Washington waa 
the compelling the British garrison to surrender the 
town of Boston ; and on entering it, he was hailed by 
^e citizens as their deliverer and the father of their, 
liberties. All hopes of accommodation were now 
gone : the British minister hired a strong body of 
Qerman mercenaries for the reduction of the colo- 

' nies ; and the Americans retorted by publishing tbeil 
&mous declaration of independence. 

Howe, the British general, after being forced tv 
evacuate Boston, retired to Hai:fa\, where he WM 
JQined by his brother, with a considerable fleet; hg 
dien again began on the offensive, and obtained a fe«t ' 
petty triumphs, sufficient to inspire a vain confidenca 
in the ministry at home. Washington, however, by ■ 
a- series of skilful manoeuvres, soon turned the tide of' 
success in favour of the insurgents. 

Washington was sensible of the disadvantage* 

I trnder which his undisciplined forces must act, whea 

I brought to a regular engagement with the enemy ; h^ < 
thereibre avoided, as long as he could, bringing biv 
»rmy formally into tlie field. Being at length a 
pelled to hazard a battle, be met the British forces 
near the Brandywine river, and sustained a defeat; 
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anil in an attempt to retrieve bis losses, lie again lost 
the battle. Tho successes of the Americans in the 
northern parts, however, more tlian compensated for 
their failures in the south. The tactics of the British 
generals were of the worst ditBcription, or the minisb-y 
(•hackled them with injudicious iustructionB; be thia 
as it might, their prujects were entirely defeated, and 
their troops ubliged to surrender, or hastily retreat 
belbrc the forces of Washington. 

The event of the American war Imd been pretlicted 
long beibrc the actual issue could be known; indeed, 
I'rum the very commencement of this ill-advised 
undertaking, the consequences had been foretold. 
Frances acknowledged the iudependeuce of the States, 
and entered into a treaty with them. The British 
senate would now have retraced its step : it offered 
every item fur which the colonists had petitioned and 
remonstrated ; and some members of the cabinet eveit 
expressed an opinion that it was desirable to aC- 
knowledge the independence of America, rather than 
prolong tile war. It was during this debate that die 
venerable Earl of Chatham visited the house, though 
sinking with debility and the weight of years, to enter 
hia last protest against a measure so disgraceful as the 
deliberate surrender of a part of tlie empire. Tha' 
excitement of tlie occasion exhausted his remaining 
strength ; he fell on the floor of the house whilst 
, and shortly alter expired at his country 
, whither he had been removed. 
^ Commissioners were sent to the colonies to propose 
:, hut the Americans would listen to nothing. 
of the acknowledgment ef their independence ; 
1 tlie English delegates, having made an unsucces^- 
1 attempt to bribe the deputies of the States, thev 
2 L 3 
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1 well-merited contempt and irMi 



, were dismissed 
(li^nation. 

The Americans having obtained tiie powerful 3»^' 
aistance of France, they indtdged a hope that tlitfj 
issue to which they looked forward wmild be speefliij'] 
accomplished. Great, however, was their disappcMnt'n 
ment to tind the tide of success turning against ihemj- 
and the British arms universally triumphant Thfl* 
States were compelled to give ground in all dtrectionst* 
and not only themselves but their allies, the French, 
suffered several signal defeats. England was much 
noyed at this time by the operations of the FrencK 

' in the West Indies; and the united fleets of Fnincrf' 

■ 4nd Spain spread terror along our coasts. Ireland' 
also showed symptoms of disquiet, and the narroi^' 
vieivs and policy of the English ministry had welFl 
nigh produced a decisive revolution in that countryM 
Holland added her assistance to the enemies 
England, and thus waa the latter without a sing)S<l 
ally, involved in warfare with four distinct powerR"* 
A considerable degree of energy was evinced by*- 
the nation in this trying moment: her generals and 
admirals exerted themselves manfully to preserve 
national glory untarnished ; and many splendid^ 
achievements wereperformed both by sea and land. " 
The repeal of several of the penal laws against thtf 
Roman Catholics was etlected by parliament; audi 
this lil^eral measure caused much excitement amongsP 
the bigots in religious matters, who were prime move* 
in a series of disgraceful tumults that followed. A' 
*t multitude assembled in St George's Fields uf' 
petition parliament to rescind the laws made in favoiif 

' of the Catholics; and, after proposing a number rf* 
violent resolutions, they proceeded in large bodies to 



the house of eaminons, and imnlted tbe menibers a» 
they entered. Lord George Gordon, a weak and 
visiona.ry fEinatic, made a violent harangue to the 
people: in consequence of which the enraged mob 
proceeded to lawless extremtties, burning the prisons 
of Newgate, the King's Bench and the Fleet, and 
even threatening the Bank. The military were called 
out, as a last resource ; but the rioters could not be 
dispersed until two -hundred and twenty of their 
number had been killed or mortally wounded. 

The independence of America was now, notivith- 
standing the unpromising opening of the campaign, 
about to be achieved, The diihculties in which he 
had been placed, instead of discouraging General 
Washington, urged him to yet greater exertions : and 
by a series of bold and decisive operations, he at 
length succeeded in compelling the British forces to 
lay down their arms. The American war was now, 
tlierefore, virtually at an end. Negotiations for peBC« 
were set on foot, and all the belligerent parties seemed 
disposed towards a cessation of hostihties. 

An attempt was made on the life of the king by a 
maniac, named Margaret Nicholson : her insanity 
being clearly proved, she was sent to Bethlehem hos- 
pital, to be at once guarded and prolocted. The 
memorable impeachment of Warren Hastings, late 
Grove mo r-general of India, occurred at this time, and 
issued in a trial of seven years' duration, during which 
much rancour of heart was shewn by those who con- 
ducted the prosecution, at the head of whom were 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox. 

The nation was plunged into much sorrow, by the 
indisposition of the king. He was visited with mental 
imbecility, which entirely incapacitated him for dis- 
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cha^ngtlie duties of government. Mr. Fox ^votMfA 
regency, in the person of the Prince of Walea ; and )||^ 
Pitt as strenuously opposed the measure. After mi)fj 
debate, it was agreed that the heir apparent shouldiltt 
created Regent of the kingdom during the monf-'^'' 
indisposition, subject to certain restrictiona, Tl(( 
parliament of Ireland wished to relieve the reg^ 
from all restrictions; and fatal consetjuences mig 
have resulted from this difierence of opinion, \^ 
not the king's restoration to health put & period j 
the discussions. Mis majesty's convalescence V)||' 
hailed with rapture throughout the kingdom; aad,t 
public joy on this occasion is thus alluded tQ.tyiJ 
I^ureat; 

" Meek Poverty her scanty cottage grao' J 
And threw her gleam across the lonely noste ; 
The exulting isle in one wide triumph strove. 
One social sacrifice of Tevereiitial love. 

While England was enjoying profound tranqiuml 
events were taking place in France, which soon r" 
volved Qs in a war with that country. 

'ITie French Revolution was undoubtedly haslena 
by the American war. The soldiery of France, whil 
lighting in the cause of freedom, could not fail I 
imbibe principles of liberty, and notions oC gew 
equality, little in unison with the arbitrary measuq 
of a <Jeapotic court, ladependent, however, .of, tj 
exciting cause, all things had been tendin^g to ( 
overthrow of monarchy in France fca: some yea 
preceding. The nobles were tyrannical am) opj^ 
sive ; the clergy were sunk deeply in liccntiousoe^ 
and the J9pflig3c^ «nd |>rodiga^tj;,of_th^ court wa 



extreme. The private virtues of the sovereign were 
the only redeeming quality in this accumulation of 
evil ; and they were found insufficient to control the 
tide of popular indignation. 

The revointion commenced in a determination that 
the three orders of the stale, the clergy, the nobles, 
and the commons, should meet in one body, under 
the name of the national assembly. This legislative 
body immediately set to work to abolish all the 
ancient institutions of the country. The court and 
the nobility, who discovered that in this mixed as- 
sembly the popular party ruled at pleasure, bo strongly 
expressed their disgust of tlie new enactments, that 
many of the court party were glad to escape the in- 
dignation they had excited by voluntary exile. The 
Parisian mob made an attack upon the Bastile, the 
state-prison of France, and quickly reduced it to 
ruins. They next advanced to Versailles, and brought 
thence the king and royal family captives to the 
capital. 

These events in France, were anxiously watched 
by two opposite parties in England ; one of whom 
regarded them as the triumphs of liberty, the other as 
the overthrow of legitimate authority and wholesome 
rule. Amongst the populace, no inconsiderable 
number was found who opposed themselves to the 
politics of France; and a dread of their resentment 
prevented the violent party from indulging in public 
manifestations of joy, in comm mem oration of the 
capture of the Bastile. 

The chief continental powers entered inio a treaty, 
to check the progress of anarchy in France ; but an 
injudicious policy rendered their interference more 
disastrous to the French court and nobililv, than the 




previous internal disqaietude of the flalion. 
palace of Louis was stormed, his guards massa< 
liimself and family confined as close prisoners, 
the kingly office finally abolished. Before the 
tinental and neighbouring nations had recovered Iroal 
their surprise at this bold and lawless measure, tV 
were struck with consternation by certain intelligei 
that the French king had been subjected to 1 
oockery of a trial and beheaded. ,i 

The Engbsh arms were directed, in the East Indian 
against Tippoo Saib, son of Hyder Ally ; and Locd 
Cornwallis succeeded in reducing him to sue ftt 
peace, on terms highly advantageous to this country^ 

The national convention declared war ag^nil 
England and Holland; and the Dnke of York 
appointed to command the allied forces against Fraaef, 
After a series of disasters, however, the allies 
totally defeated, at the end of the second campaign 
by the republicans. The siege of Toulon is men 
able for first bringing into notice Napoleon Bui 
parte. By his skill and intrepidity, the English > 
obliged to evacuate the town. 

Our navy continued to support the honour of Eaik 
land, and the victories of Howe served in 
measure to compensate for the ill success of the army. 
Several of the continental sovereigns were inclined to 
make peace with the French republic, even Holland 
submitted to be a province of France, and En^lud 
,was thus left with scarcely an ally remaiaingr. Syi 
toms of discontent began to previul in the countr/ 
account of heavy taxation and impeded comnieiMtj 
and an attack was even made on the king's cairii 
as his majesty passed to the House of Lords. Ml 
dissa^sfaction ivas also caused by the prodigalitji 
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the Prince b? Wales. The prince consented to marry 
lis couBin, the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, in 
0rder to {M*OGure the payment of his debts. After the 
birth of a daughter, the royal pair separated. 

The wir with France was still prosecuted with 
various saccessv At the battle of the Nile the French 
fleet suffered a signal defeat by Admiral Lord Nelson. 
In the battle of Acre also, Buonaparte was overcome 
by Sir Sydney Smith. He now secretly left Egypt, 
and, returning to France, procured himself to be 
elected First Consul. His first measure, after thiis 
ieleva4;ion, was an attempt to effect amicable arrange- 
ments with England. The latter had, however, 
entered into a confederacy with other states against 
Wm, and his overtures were rejected. 

Tippoo Saib, who had again attempted to remove 
'th^ English yoke from his shoulders, was for ever 
overthrown ; his capital being taken by storm, himself 
slain, and his vast treasures distributed amongst the 
victors. Austria was completely reduced by Buona- 
* parte, and the whole country desolated. The legis- 
lative union between England and Ireland was effected, 
-and took effect from the first of January, 1801. 

After sustaining several defeats in Egypt, and 
ihaking an abortive attempt to invade England, Buo- 
naparte once more expressed a wish for peace ; and 
88 a cessation of hostilities was the general desire of 
this countfy also, a treaty was concluded at Amiens. 

Fresh jealousies soon began to grow between the 
'two countries ; and the English ambassador having 
been treated with much indignity, hastily withdrew 
'from France. Napoleon now recommenced the war 
irith great rigour, and renewed his threat of invading 
England; he ivas, however, too shrewd an observer, 
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id iiniiertalfe a project fliat promised little | 
t^ success. He now roso to the highest piniM<:I«jf 4 
hnil>Ltion, being solemoly cronned Emperor of Fnvt^ I 
anil King of Italy. rM f 

' The naval achievements of Englaad at this lii|yl 
ivere of the mo^it splendid descriptioa. TUe engag^l 
ment off Trafalgar served to humble the paviet.0^ 
France ; but the victory was dearly purchased ^1 
ihe death of Admiral Lord Nelson, who ' 
during the action, and survived only a sufficient 1 
to know that victory had not deserted him. 
Successes of France by land were, notwithstaoding^^ 
'[he most decided character. Austria waf £Dtii<||fa 
reduced; Prussia, aided by Russia, iailed in i 
tempts against the empire; and by the Treaiy,! 
Tilsit, Buonaparte found himself relieved of ei^cani|t'J 
trho had in some measure restrained his eSurts agaii^l 
England. He succeeded in crushing for a,limttd^V 
coiikmerce of this country, by closing all the contia^^fl 
ports against her. His next undertaking v 
tipon Portugal and the crown of Spain, &e lajfcetj 
which he transferred to his brother Josejih. Xttf*! 
Spaniards rose as one man, to maintain the inilflij 
pendence oftheir country, and the rights of their It 
tiniate sovereign. They sent deputies to the, EqgK^f 
who received them with open arms, and promi9ed.j(J 
co-operate with them. An army was sent uutlef t[ 
command of Sir Arthur Wellesley to assist, i^ \ 
first place, in the liberation of Portugal. The C 
vention of Cintra Was shortly concluded jfc«) 
evacuation oftliis country. 

Sir John Moore had been appointed to the coiwm 
of the army in Spain ; but his measures were en\i^ 
frustrated by the indolence and vain boasting of Ih*' 



Spaniards. He found the forces, with whom he was 
to co-operate, a tumultuous and undisciplined rabbie ; 
and the stores and magazines were so ill provideil, 
that he anticipated nothing less than fnilure. Na- 
poleon arrived to take command of the French army 
at this unfortunate moment, and the activity of his 
movements left the British general no alternative but 
retreat. In this trying emergency. Sir John Moore 
did all that military skill and prudence could effect. 
On reaching Corunna, however, the enemy had ad- 
vanced so close upon him, that nothing remained but 
to risk the chances of a battle. A decisive victory 
was obtained ; but it was purchased by the life of this 
heroic general. 

The English arms were now becoming resistless in 
Spain, through the skill and gallantry of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. A brilliant victory was obtained at Tala- 
vera, for which Sir Arthur was elevated to the peerage, 
by the title of Viscount Wellington. 

Napoleon had despatched Massena, with an over- 
whelming power, to clear the Spanish peninsula of 
the English forces. Lord Wellington retired before 
him as far as Eusaco, when a battle was fought be- 
tween the armies, ending in a severe defeat of the 
French. 

The mental indisposition of his majesty returned 
with increased strength, on occasion of the death of 
the Princess Amelia ; and the government of the 
country was intrusted to the Prince of Wales, who 
acted as regent through the remainder of this reign. 
Mr. Perceval, the premier, was shot by one Belling- 
ham, as he was entering the house of commons ; and 
Lord Liverpool succeeded to the situation of first lord 
^^^fte treasury. 
^BF * 2n 
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After defeating the French furces at Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, Wellington determined on driving the enemjTf 
from Madrid ; and this enterprise having succeededii 
the English were received nith much enthusiasm int^ 
the Spanish capital. The indecisive couduct of th^ 
S|)aniarda obliged Wellington to remove to the North 
ol'Spain; and an attack on Burgos,proving a failure, ^ 
deemed it prudent to retire to the frontiers of PortHi 
gal. Napoleon, meanwhile, had engaged in a war wit(^ 
Kussia, His army advanced to Moscow, the ancien 
capital of the kingdom ; but at tliis juncture, when 
the destruction of the empire was daily expected, u 
act of bold policy averted the threatened dange^ 
Tlio Russians set fire to their capital, which, being 
built for the most part of wood, waa soon burnt to tlit 
ground; and a severe winter having just set in, thi 
French army was exposed to all the horrors of coI( 
and famine. The loss sustained at Moscow probahlr 
laid the foundation of Napoleon's ruin. 

Disputes arose between Great Britain and ^ 
United States. The Americans made an unsuccessli^ 
attempt on Canada ; but, by sea, obtained some coft* 
sidorable triumphs. 

The Spanish authorities now began to perceive th| 
no effectual stop could be put to the progress of tl 
French army, unless the command of their forces wi 
given to Lord Wellington. Being thus invested (i 
the entire control of the allied armies, the Briti{ 
general commenced a series of splendid operation 
against the enemy, and obtained a decisive victory i 
Yittoria. The war was carried on in the soutb-eai 
of S])ain with a sad want of energy by Sir Jol) 
Murray; but Wellington repaired all the evils a 
losses of this inefficieot commander. The Dukfl^ 
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-d'Angoulemc having arrived at the camp of Wel- 
lington, the latter was welcomed into Bourtieaux by 
the inhabitants; and news arriving shortly after that 
Napoleon had abdicated the throne, the war was at 
an end. On the sixth of April, 1814, Napoleon 
formally resigned the imperial dignity ; and Louis 
XVIII. shortly returned from exile to ascend the 
throne of his family. Napoleon received the inde- 
pendent sovereignty of Elba, in lien of all he had 
given up; and it is difficult to decide which is most 
apparent — the despicable humility that could accept 
such an exchange for universal rule, or the insolent 
meanness that could olfer it. 

Peace was hailed with much satisfaction throughout 
England, and great rejoicings took place on the oc- 
casion. All the allied sovereigns visited this countrr, 
and, after a short stay, returned to their respective 
kingdoms, much gratified with the reception that had 
been given them. The quarrel with America was 
soon after amicably adjusted; and England enter- 
tained hopes of permanent repose. 

Within a year after his abdication, Napoleon, tu 
the astonishment of all Europe, returned from Elba, 
placed himself at the head of the French army, which 
was devotedly attached to him, and prepared for a 
determined resistance against the allies. The battle 
of Waterloo followed soon after, {June 18, 1815); 
and terminated in the total overthrow of the emperor. 
After a fruitless attempt to escape to America, Na- 
poleon surrendered himself to Captain Maitland, of 
the Bellerophon. The allies, more consulting their 
own safety, than the dignity of their prisoner, directed 
him to be confined in the island of St. Helena. Here 
he was subjected to all the indignities which petty 
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malice and vulgar authority could inflict; anj j 
length died on llie 5th of May, 1831, leaving to futam 
itimes an imperishable name. 

The first effects of the peace were by no i 
favourable to England. She experienced a re-actioa 
in her commerce : the channels of trade were in a good 
degree closed, the demand for manufactures fell away, 
and the value of agricultural produce was greatJjr 
reduced. To these evils were added, the i 
made to the national debt by the heavy expendituie 
of Ihe late war. 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales entered into map- 
riage with Leopold, Prince of Saxe Cobourg. Mudi 
joy was manifested in the hope that this union would 
■ produce a successor to the English throne. Tlie 
event, however, proved otherwise: the princess gav» 
birth to a still-born child, and expireil within a few 
hours afterwards. Never, perhaps, did a whole nation 
unite in demonstrations of grief so sincere as on ih» 
occasion. This mournful event rendered it necess 
that the remaining brandies of the royal family shoid4f 
contract alliances, to preserve the kingdom (rom thf- 
disorder which might attend a failure of issue to suS; 
ceed upon the throne. The Dukes of Cambridge 
Kent, and Clarence, were united to members of thi 
German principalities. Shortly after. Queen Ch» 
lotte, consort of his majesty, expired at Kew, in thi 
seventy-fifth year of her age. 

The public mind was much excited, and great oid 
Ta£e occasioned by wild and indefinite projects fcM! 
" Reform." Demagogues were not wanting on I 
occasion to inflame the minds of the populace, 
increase the public dissatisfaction which had arisfl 
from the first consequences of the peace. A lament 
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able occurrence took place at Manchester, duiing a 
meetfng convened by Hunt and his associates. The 
military being called in to assist the civil ]>ower, iu 
Securing the ringleaders of the factious muUitnde, 
ttiey vrete compelled to charge upon the people ; but 
whether the slaughter whicli took place was unavoid- 
able or not, it is diiUcuit to decide. 

The Duke of Kent died on the 23d of January, 1830, 
leaving an only daughter, the Princess Victoria ; and 
on the 29th of the samo month, George III. died tki 
Windsor, at the age of eighty-one, and in the sixtieth 
year of his reigo. He bad been poUtically dead for 
sonte years ; his demise therefore excited little stir in 
the nation, beyond reverence and regret for one, who, 
JB'the social duties of life, had no superior. 



SON op GEORGE IIL t dt dntd 

The fourth George-miatod, whose rtign hufii KtfVnff.'''''" 

■ ■■Georoe the Fourth had been virtually at the head 
of aflEurs for so long a time, that his accession to the 
throne was comparatively unimportant to the kingdom. 
The first occurrence worth mention in this reign, ,ia th« 
Cato-street conspiracy. A number of obscure indi- 
viduals, with one Arthur Thistlewood at their heaft^ 
had planned to assassinate his majesty's ministers,, ati 
a dinner intended to be giien by Lord Harrowby. 
Information of their designs having reached goverU' 
ment, a strong body of police was despatched to their 
place of rendezvous, where, a^ler an obstinate struggle 
in which a police officer, named Smithers, was killed, 
they were all secured. Being brought to trial, This^. 
tlewood and four others wece executed,, some trans- 
ported, and the rest suffered to escape. 
2 M 3 
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Considerable agitation prevailed througlimit 
kingdom, in coneeqtience of the return of the Print 
of Wales to this country. Since the separation {rot 
her husband, her conduct had been closely watchi 
by spies, and now that she had returned to Engla 
to claim participation in hereditary honours, the m^ 
of evidence compiled against her was made the pre 
text for introducing " a bill of pains and penalties 
info the house of lords. The measure, hotrevej 
proved so unpopular, that the ministry gladly abaa 
doned it; and the (jueen's friends hailed this circui|^ 
stance as a complete acquittal. ; 

Arrangements wore made for the king's coronatioK 
and some commotion was ex{>ected to ensue from tki 
rejection of the queen's claim to participate in i 
ceremony. No interruption, however, took pla(.,_^ 
beyond a slight tumult occasioned by the queenl^ 
presenting herself for admission to the abbey, aiu 
being refused. The chagrin arising from this 
cirtmmstance, it is supposed, produced a fatal efiect^ 
on the queen's health, as her death followed in a v 
short time after. Some disturbance and blood-shed 
intended her funeral, from the determination of the 
populace that the procession should pass through tb* 
city, and the attempts of the escort to prevent it , 

After his coronation, the king visited Dublin, isA 
Was, as may be supposed, received with loyalty, being 
the first English sovereign that had visited Irolaad 
with other than hostile intentions. The king neil 

^'paid a brief visit to Hanover; and shortly after fto* 
cccded to Edinburgh, where he was received widi 
■acclamations. Tlie festivities attendant on this vinf 
"nero, however, disturbed by the melancholy tiding^ 

"of tlie Marqui9- of' Lonclondeny < haviBg 



suicide. 1\> tliis minister succeeded Mr. Canniiig, 
an able statesman, op]>artun elj placed at the head of 
afikirs. 

The sovereiirns of Europe entered into a confederacy 
called the Holy Alliance, lo check the progress of 
rfeVolmion; or, in other wurds, to terrify into eub-' 
niissian any people who shoLdJ dare to curl the lip of 
scorn at a tyrannical and despotic ruler. The con- 
st! tirtionaiists of Spain were reduced : and the Greeks 
were viewed by these crowned arbitrators with secret 
aversion. 

Attempts had been annually made, from the Union 
with Ireland, to rescind the restrictive enactments 
against Roman Catholics, Though frequently re- 
pulsed, the advocates of thia measure were not to be 
silenced. A bill to control illegal assemblies in 
Ireland passed the legislature with little opposition, 
from an expectation that Catliolic Emancipation would 
speedily follow ; the hope, however, proved delusive ; 
the bill being thrown out by the lords, principally 
through the exertions of the Duke of York, 

In the year 1825, this country was visited wjth 
commercial troubles, to which the Soutli Sea fraud 
alone can furnish a parallel. Joint-stock companies 
Jiad increased to an unprecedented extent, and , the 
wildest speculations were entered into with an eager- 
ness bordering on insanity. The visionary prospects 
hold out by these companies to their subscribers, soon 
melted into thin air ; and the consequences of the re- 
action ffera terrible. A short-sighted avarice had led 
country bankers lo invest their capital in mortgages and 
securities not available at a short notice, merely to 
obtain a higher rate of interest ; and this insane pro- 
ceeding added-iiot a little to tlie general confusion. 
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jBanking companies, in all directions, Suspend^tt pa.yj. 
meat, or were entirely broken up ; oommercial housejft 
of the first respectability sunk, carrying down with 
them a host of smaller establishments. It require!^ 
*Beveral years to restore con6dence ; and even to thj^ 
day, the ruinous consequences of the " Panic" , ar(i, 
jiot entirely overcome. 

The year 1827, was rendered remarkable by tlw) 
I number of deaths nhich took place among the tllui^ 
trious by birth or station. On the 5th of Japitarj^ 
his royal highness the Duke of York died, deeply:, 
regretted by the army, to whose interests he had 
juniformly devoted his attention. On the Hth of 
February, the Earl of Liverpool was seized with a fit 
of apoplexy, which incapacitated him for political 
duties, and in the course of a few months terminated 
his life. Mr. Canning, his successor, was shortly after 
borne down by the fatigues of office, and died on thfg 
8th of August. An imbecile cabinet preceded tb%; 
formation of the Wellington ministry, which promiae^i 
to be of more service to the country than the one ii 
had displaced. 

The inhumanity which marked the warfare bf>twM 
the Turks and Gieeks, led to an alliance betweeq 
England, France, and Russia, to effect a pacification^ 
Xhe united fieets, under the command of Sir Fdwanj 
Codrington, sailed directly into the harbour of Naviu 
rino, to intimidate the Turkish commander in tbl^ 
JVIorea. Some slight insult ofiered by the Turin 
proved the signal for a. general engagement, whid 
terminated in the almost entire destruction of ibf 
(Turkish fleet. Greece was relieved by this aclii^ve- 
ment; but tlie Turks still refused submission, and 
declared war against Russia. Ultimately, the suits*-] 
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was compelled to :^ee to terms of peace dictated bjr 
his opponents, almost at the gates of his capital. 

The Test and Cor|joration Acts were repealed in 
1828; and in the foiluwing year Catholic Eman- 
cipation followed, the measure being, to the surprise 
of the nation, recommended from the throne. 

The death of the king was now daily expected ; he 
had been for some time suSeriug under a tedious 
disease, whose fatal tendency was apparent. He died 
at Wind!,or, on the 25th of June, 1830, having 
reigned upwards of ten years. 



^^r WILLIAM IV. THIRD SON OP GEORGE ITT. 

^^^ The fowl k Ifilliam-mi'llod, whom Heaven dafend. 

Tub accession of his present majesty to the throne 
ofhis ancestors, was regarded with pleasure by the 
nation; and the popularity of his manners has 
strengthened the attachment manifested by his sub- 
jects on his first coming to the crown. 

The state of things in England, at this time, was 
fearfully contrasted by the affairs of France. Charles 
X. by tiie publication of three arbitrary ordinances, 
for dissolving the chamber of deputies, disfranchising 
the electors, and restricting the press, caused a revo- 
lution in his kingdom. After an obstinate contest, 
which lasted for three days, the Parisians made them- 
selves masters of the capital, forced Charles to 
abdicate the throne, and transferred the crown to the 
Duke of Orleans. 

The two states of Belgium and Holland, which had 
been united at the general pacification under one 
ruler, were distracted with petty jealousies and dis> 




trusts; antl the French revolution excited the Bel- 
s to make a similar attempt for throwing off the 
Putch yoke. In this they succeeded. The crown of . 
the new kingdom was first offered to the second b4| 
of tiie king of France ; and on his refusal to acc^ 
it, was conferred on Prince Leopold. 

The Wellington administration had incurred mm 
odium by their concessions to the Catholics ; and t] 
nnqualitied refusal of the duke to bring forward ai 
measure of parliamentary reform, threw the natit 
into a state of ferment The resignation of the mil 
istry was probably hastened by the following ridiculou 
circumstance. His majesty had fixed a day on nhkjjl 
he intended to honour the Lord Mayor and the cim 
authorities with his company at Guildhall ; everythl 
was prepared in readiness on a scale of suitable ra*g» 
nificence, when notice was sent the day before thft 
intended visit, that his majesty postponed the 
tainment sine die. It was thought that nothing la 
than the discovery of some fearful plot, could bai 
caused this determination at so late a period ; wb 
then was the public feeling of indignation 
that the disappointment arose out of an intimation 
the Duke of Wellington, that the mob might hiss hi 
as he passed to the Guildhall! 

The present ministry was formed under the dire 
tion of Earl Grey ; and among the appointments not 
can excite more surprise than that of Mr. Brought 
to the Lord Chancellor's seat, The principal l 
lative achievement that has been effected by 
cabinet, is " the Reform Bill." On this measure it k 
scarcely prudent to offer an opinion. Posterity will 
determine whether the enactment is calculated to 
Tenovate the Constitution, and remove its corruptioDi, 
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or to furnish a precedent for future innovations^ 
fraught with more mischief, and more dangerous. 

We have now arrived at a i>oint in the national 
history, beyond which it would be neither prudent 
nor profitable to pursue inq^uiry. In closing the 
volume, we have to record a memorable event which 
took place on the evening of October I6th, 1834, 
The two Houses of Parliament were burned to the 
ground ; and many valuable records and documents 
for ever lost. With much difficulty, that unequalled 
work of art, Westminster Hall, was preserved from 
destruction. There nill now be no difference of 
opiuios respecting the necessity of an entire reno- 
vation of both houses. 



We subjoin some particulars of the conflagration, 
gathered from the daily press. 

"Shortly before seven o'clock last night, the in* 
habitants of Westminster, and of the districts on the 
opposite bank of the river, were thrown into the 
utmost confusion and alarm, by the sudden breaking 
out of one of the most terrific conflagrations that has 
been witnessed for many years past. Those in the 
immediate vicinity of the scene of this calamity, 
were quickly convinced of the truth of the cry, that 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, and the adjacent 
buildings, were on fire; the ill news spread rapidly 
through the town, and the flames increasing, and 
mounting higher and higher with fearful rapidity, 
attracted the attention of the vast majority of th« 
inhabitants of the metropolis. Within less than half 
an hour after the fire broke out, it became impossible 
to approach nearer to the scene of disaster, than thfl 
foot of Westminster Bridge, on the Surrey side of the 
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river, or Qie end of Parliament-street oa ^ (4ber. 
except by means of a boat. The spectacle was one 
of surpassing though terrific splendour^ und th? 
stately appearance of the Abbey, whose architectural 
beauties were never seen to greater advantage than 
when lighted by the ilaines of this unfortunate Are. 
would itself have attracted as many thousands to 
the spot. But, extensive as the mischief we have 
to deplore really was, rumour had magnified it most 
fearfully. It was currently reported through the tow 
that Westminster Hall, and even the Abbey its 
were in flames. 

" How and where the fire originated are i 
matters of doubt. The general belief, ho wen 
appears to be, that it broke out in some part of H 
buildings attached to the House of Lords, f 
whence it spread to the House itself with such v 
celerity, that before eight o'clock, the whole i 
of structure, from tho portico, by which the Peers ent|l 
to the corner where it communicates with the c 
mittee-rooms of the House of Commons, was in fl 

" As rapidly did the devouring element extend i| 
ravages to the ancient chapel of St, Stephen, i 
the work of destruction was sooner over than i 
other house of parliament. The greater quantity ■ 
timber which the fabric of the House of Commol 
contained, will readily account for this ; and it | 
further to be observed, that from the situation of t 
building, and the unlucky circumstance of the t 
being unusually low, a very scanty supply of wat 
and the apphcation of only one or two engint 
all that the most strenuous exertions could brtnir to 
bear in the vain attempt to save that interestio^ 
sdifice from absolute destruction. 
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**The conflagration, viewed from the river, was 
peculia:*ly grand and impressive. On the first view 
of it from the water, it appeared as if nothing could 
save Westminster Hall from the fiiry of the flames. 

"Theife was an immense pillar of bricr^ht clear fire 
'springing up behind it, and a cloud of white, yet 
dazzling sboke, careering above it, through which, as 
it was parted by the wind, you could occasionally 
perceive the lantern and pinnacles by which the 
building is ornamented. At the same time a 
shower of fiery particles appeared to be falling upon 
it with such unceasing rapidity, as to render it 
miraculous that the roof did not burst out into one 
general blaze. Till you passed through Westminster 
Bridge, you could not catch a glimpse of the fire in 
'' detail— you had only before you the certainty that 
the fire was of greater magnitude than usual, but of 
its mischievous shape and its real extent, you could 
form no conception. Westminster Bridge, covered as 
it was with individuals standing on its balustrades, 
was a curious spectacle, as the dark masses of in* 
dividuals formed a striking contrast with the clean 
white stone of which it was built, and which stood 
out well and boldly in the clear moonlight As you 
approached the bridge you caught a sight through its 
arches of a motley multitude assembled on the strand 
below the Speaker's garden, and gazing with intense 
eagerness on the progress of the flames. — ^Above them 
were seen the dark caps of the Fusileer Guards, who 

'were stationed in the garden itself to prevent the 
approach of unwelcome intruders. [Advancing still 
nearer, every branch and fibre of the trees "which are 
in front of the House of Commons became clearly 
defined in the overpowering brilliance of ^ eonfla* 
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^ration. Aa soon as you shot through the bridge, thft 
whole of this melancholy spectacle stood before you. 
From the new pile of buildings, in which are th« 
Parliament offices, dowa to the end of the Speaker's 
house, the tlatnes were shooting fast andfurious through 
■every window. The roof of Mr. Ley's house, of tha 
House of Commons, and of the Sjieaker's house, had 
already fallen in, and, as far as they were concerned, 
it was quite evident that the conflagration had done its 
worst The tower between these buildings and the 
Jerusalem Chamber, was in flames on every floor. Tha 
roof had partially fallen in, but had not yet brokea 
clean through the floors. The rafters, however, were 
all blazing, and from the volume of flame which they 
vomited forth through the broken casements, great fears 
were entertained for the safety of the other tenements 
in Cotton -garden. The fire, crackling and rustling with 
prodigious noise as it went along, soon devoured all 
tiie interior of this tower, which contained, we believe the 
library of the House of Commons. By eleven o'clock 
it was reduced to a mere shell, illumiDated, however, 
from its base to its summit in the most bright and 
glowing tints of flame. The two oriel windows, which 
fronted the river, appeared to have their frame-works 
fringed with innumerable sparkles of lighted gas; 
and, as those frame- works yielded before the violence 
of the fire, seemed to open a clear passage right 
through the edifice for the destructive element. 
Above the upper window was a strong beam of wood 
burning fiercely from end to end. It was evidently 
the main support of the upper part of the building, 
and as the beam was certain to be reduced in a short 
time to ashes, apprehensions were entertained of tha 
speedy fall of the whole edifice. At this time th^ 
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voices of the firemen were distinctly heard preaching 
caution, and their shapes were indistinctly seen in the 
lurid light flitting about in the most dangerous situa- 
tions. Simultaneously were heard in other parts of the 
frontage to the river, the smashing of windows, the 
battering down of wooden partitions, and the heavy, 
clatter of falling bricks, all evidently displaced for 
the purpose of stopping the advance of the flames. 
The engines ceased to play on the premises whose 
destruction was inevitable, and poured their discharges 
upon the neighbouring houses, which were yet un- 
scathed. A little after twelve o'clock, the library 
tower fell inwards with a dreadful crash, and shortly 
afterwards the flame, as if it had received fresh 
aliment, darted up in one startling blaze, which was 
almost immediately quenched in a dense column of 
the blackest smoke. As soon as this smoke cleared 
away, the destructive ravages of the fire became more 
evident Through a vista of flaming wall, you beheld 
the Abbey frowning in melancholy pride over its 
defaced and shattered neighbours. As far as you 
could judge from the river, the work of ruin was 
accomplished but too effectually in the Parliamentary 
buildings which skirt its shores. 

" The appearance of the fire from the corner of 
Abingdon-street was also exceedingly striking. For 
a length of time the exertions of the firemen appeared 
to be principally directed to save that part of the 
House of Lords which consisted of the tower that 
rose above the portico. All the rest of the line of 
building was enveloped in flames, which had ex- 
tended themselves along the whole (except the wing) 
of that part of the adjacent building to the left, that 
fronts Abingdon-street, and the upper stories of which 
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were committee -rooms, while at the basement wer? 
the stone steps leading to the House of Commons, 
The wing of this building, however, which rose high( 
above the rest, the upper part being a. portion of 
Bellamy's, and the lower being used as a receptaclct-' 
of the great coats, &c. of members of the House of 
Commons, was for some time, like the tower abova 
the portico at the entrance to the House of Lords, but 
slightly injured by the flames, and these two objectv 
seemed to bound the ravages of the fire, and to off^; 
successful resistance to its further progress, while al^ 
between them was in one uninterrupted blaze, at-. 
tracting universal attention. The flames did not, in 
fact, extend beyond these two points, but seemed to 
exhaust themselves in the destruction of them. Tbej* 
took fire nearly at the same moment, and burning 
furioualy for nearly half an hour, the whole structure, 
from the entrance of the House of Commons to the 
entrance of (he House of Lords, presented one bright 
sheet of flame. At length the roofs and ceilings gava 
way, anil when the smoke and sparks that followed, 
the crash of the heavy burning mass tliat fell, ba4 
cleared away, nothing met the eye but an unsightlj^ 
ruin, tinted with the dark red glarere fleeted from th^ 
smouldering embers at its feet. 

" At half past two o'clock the fire, continued 
to bum furiously among the ruins which it hi 
made, but its power to do farther mischief appeared 
to have ceased. Fresh engines and fresh supplies of 
men were, however, coming to the scene of deras- 
tation, and a continual volley of water was showered 
upon the ruins. More vigorous exertion ajid more 
active zeal, we never witnessed ; but it must be con. 
f«BGed that our ordinary engines are totally incapable 
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of contending with such a conflagration as that of 
last night, and that our fire-engine system wants the 
great element of efficiency — a general superindent. 
Each fire office acts according to its own view ; there 
is no obedience to one chief, and consequently where 
the completest co-operation is necessary, all is con- 
fusion or contradiction. Up to the last we observed 
no I disturbance ; and indeed before three o'clock 
there was scarcely a person to be seen except the 
the soldiers and firemen. The myriads who had for 
hours peopled the streets, had all quietly dispersed ; 
and the only sound heard was the crackling of tim- 
bers, or the heaving of the fire-pumps." 

" The House of Lords was originally the old Court 
of Requests, in which the masters of the court 
received the petitions of the subjects to the king- 
The court or hall, was fitted up in its recent manner 
on the occasion of the Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

" The House of Commons was originally a chapel 
built by King Stephen, and dedicated to St. Stephen ; 
hence the name of St Stephen's Chapel, so frequently 
applied to this building. It was rebuilt in 1347, by 
Edward III., and created by that monarch into a 
collegiate church, under the government of a dean 
and twelve secular priests. Being surrendered to 
Edward VI., he gave it to the Commons for their 
sittings, and it has been applied to that use ever since." 
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QUESTIONS ON THE WORK. 



QUE8. PAOB 

1. Explain the Nature and Uses of History - - 1 

2. What i9 the best Method of acquiring Historical 

Knowledge ? ------3 

3.' What are the Essentials of Elementary History ? - 3 

4. What is the Nature of Mnemonics, and what are the 

Objections to the Systems in general use ? ' i^ 

5. Explain the System of Artificial Memory invented 

for the present Work ----- 6 

6. How IS the Table constructed? - ... 6 

7. Give Examples for its Use - - - - 6 

8. Repeat the Memorial Verses of leading Dates in 

English History - - - - - 'J 

9. Explain the Connexion between History and Greo- 

graphy; state the Objections to the ordinary 
Method of teaching Geography - - - l^ 

10. What is Comparative Greography? - - - 12 

11. How was Britain divided by the Romans? - * ^3 

12. Give the Extent, and Name the Chief Town of the 

Roman Stations in Britain - - - •« 13 

13. fiow was England divided under the Saxons ? - 15 

14. Name the Kingdoms of the Heptarchy ; their E9* 

tent, and Time when founded^ and dissolved ; 
and state who were the- Founders - - - 16 

15. What are the Boundaries^ and the principal Rivers of 

England and Wales ? - - . - , 17 

16. Name the Counties and their Chief Towns - r 17 

17. Explain the difference between Alfred's Division of 

the .Eangdom, apd the modern Counties • • 19 
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1 8. Wbence did tbe Coantry obtain the name of Britain, 
I England, and Albion ? - - - - - V 

' 1 9. Who were tbe first Inhabilnnts of Britain ? 

20. By what Names was the Country known at this re- 
mote Period ? ..... 
' 21, What Form of Government prevailed amongst the 
I People, and who was the First Legislator ! 
I 22. Of what Natnre was the Religion of the Ancient 

I Britons? --9> 

I ^3. Wbo were the Druids ? - • - - . 3* 

34. Into what Classes were the Druids divided? - - 9Jt 

I 35. Of what Nature was the Learning of tbe Druids f 
I 26. What were their Insignia of Office, their Powers, 

and Privileges ! ■ - . 

I 27- Name tbe Dmidioal Idols, and state the Peculiari- 
ties of each - ----- 3^ 

' 28. What Opinions were held by the Druids I - . 3^ 

I 29. Describe the Dmidical Temples - - . - SI' 

30. What was the Form of Initiation into the Druidieat 

Mysteries? ------- 

31. Name the Festivals, and the peculiar Ceremonies at- 

tending each --.... 

32. What was the Effect of the Druidical Religion ? - 
'33. What was the Slate of Britain at the Time of the 

Roman Invasion T - - . . . 

34. Repeat the Memorial Verses referring to the Ro- 

mans, and translate the Memorial Words - 

35. State the Particulars of Caesar's Descent on the 

36. What Incidents attended the Descent of Claudioa 

into Britain? 38 

37. Who was Caractacus, and what was bis BehavioDr 

before Claudius T ------ 

38. Of what Act of Barbarity was Paulinus Guilty ! • ^ 
89. Who was Boadicea, and what was her Conduct? - 
40. When did Agricok arrive, and what was tlie State 

of the Country at that Time? - - .41 
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QUSS. PAQK 

41. When did the Romans leave Britain, and on what 

Account? - 42 

42. What Effects were produced by the Roman Invasion ? 43 

43. What was the State of Britain from the Departure 

of the Romans, to the Coming of the Saxons? - 44 

44. Who were the Saxons ? - . - - - 47 

45. What Form of Government obtained among the 

Saxons ?- - - - ^- -48 
46 What were the Religious Doctrines of the Saxons ? 48 

47. Name the Saxon Idols, and state the Peculiarities of 

each --------50 

48. When did the Saxons arrive, and what were the 

Consequences of their coming ? - - - 52 

49. What was the Saxon Heptarchy ? - - - 53 

50. Repeat the Memorial Verses referring to the Hep- 

tarchy, and translate the Technical Words - 53 

51 . Furnish some Particulars respecting the Kingdom of 

Kent - 54 

52. The same of the Kingdom of Sussex - - - 54 

53. The same of the Kingdom of Wessex - - - 55 

54. The same of the Kingdom of East Angles - - 56 

55. The same of the '^Kingdom of Northumberland - 56 

56. The same of the Kingdom of Mercia - - - 57 

57. The same of the Kingdom of Essex - - - 58 

58. By what Means was Christianity introduced into the 

Country? - 59 

59. What Reception was givea to the Christian 

Faith ? - - - . - - - 61 

60. By whom were the Kingdoms of the Heptarchy 

United? - 62 

61. Who were the Danes? 63 

62. Repeat the Memorial Verses of Kings from Egbert 

to Alfred, and translate the Technical Words - 65 

63. What Incidents marked the Reign of Ethelred ? - 65 

64. What was the Character of Ethelbald ? - - 67 

65. What Events took place during the Reigns of Ethel- 

bert and Ethehred ? - -r - - ^67 
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, Relaie brie fl J- the Performances of Alfred, and the 
Effeets produced by his Government 

67- Repeat Memorial Versea of Kings from Alfred to 
William the Conqueror, and translate the Tech- 
nical Words ,....- 

68> What Incidenta marked the Reign of Edward the 
Elder? 

69. What took place in the Reign ofAthelstan? 

70. What Restraints were imposed on the People by 

Edmund, and what were the Circumstances of hia 
Death? 

71. What was the Character of Edred? - , . 

72. What act of Outrage was committed against 

EdwyT 

73. What was the Character of Edgar ; what were the 

Circumstances of his Marriage with Elfrida; 
wh:it remarkable Incident marks this Beign t - 
JA. What occurred in the Reign of Edward the Mar^, 
and what was the Manner of his Death ? 

75. ErleHy state the Events which took place in the 

Reign of Ethelred II. - 

76. Wliit occurred in the Reign of Edmund Ironside, 

and what was the Manner of his DeAth J 
JT- By whom was the Danish Monarchy established in 
England? 

78. What W.I3 the Character of Canute ? 

79. Is there anything remarkable recorded of Ha- 

rold I, ? 

80. What was the Conduct of Hardicanute, and the 

Cause of his Death ? - . . . 

81. In whom was the Saxon Line restored ? - - 

82. What Incidents mark the Reign and Character of 

Edward the Confessor ? . - - - 

83. By whom was Harold 11, opposed! - . - 
$4. Briefly relate the Incidents and Issue of the Battle 

of Hastings - . , . . 

85. Who were the Normans ? - -■ - 
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QVK8. PAOB 

86. Repeat the Memorial Verses of the Norman Kings, 

and translate the Technical Words - - 95 

87. Give Particulars of the Reign of William the Con- 

queror - . - - . - - 9$ 

88. Explain the Feudal System, and the Origin of 

Chivahy 99 

89. What Buildings were erected by William Rufas? 100 

90. Relate the Manner of his Death. - - - 100 

91. Explain the Nature of the Crusades. - - 102 

92. Detail briefly the Principal Events in the Reign of 

Henry I. 103 

93. By whom was Stephen opposed, and how was the 

Matter compromised ? - - - - 105 

94. Repeat the Memorial Verses of the Line of Plan- 

tagenet, and translate the Technical Words - 107 

95. What was the Character of Becket, and the Man- 

ner of his Death ? 108 

96. Who was Fair Rosamond ? - - • - 110 

97. What Expeditions were undertaken by Richard I. 

- and what were the Circumstances that led to 

his Death? 111. 

98. What Motto was assumed by Richard I.? - - 113 

99. Of what Act of Cruelty was John guilty ? - - 114 

100. What Measures were adopted by the Papal See 

to intimidate John ? - - - - - 116 

101. Explain the Nature of the Charter extorted from 

John by his Barons - - - - - 118. 

102. In what Manner did his Reign terminate? - 119 

103. What was the Character of Henry III. and what. 

were the Principal Events of his Reign? - 120. 

104. What danger threatened Edward I. during his 

stay in Palestine ? - - - - -126 

105. What Cruelties disgrace the Reign of Edward I. ? 128 

1 06. What is there remarkable in the Subjugation of 

Wales? - 129 

107. What Calamities befel Edward II. from his at- 

' tachment to unworthy Favorites ? - - 130 
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1 08. Hoiv wai the Death of Edward II. accomplished ! 

109. What important Victory was gained over the 

French by Edward lll.f - - - . 

1 10. What Motto was assumed by the Prince of Wales, 

in conseqiienoe of this Victory ? - 

111. To what Accident is it said the Order of the Gar- 

ter owes its Origin t - - - - -Hi 

1 1 2. Detail the Circumstances of Wat Tyler's Rebel- 

Han 

1 1 3. By whom was Richard II. deposed f 

114. What was the Manner of his Death? 

115. What Religious Doctrines were propagated at this 

time, and by whom. T - - - - 

116. Repeat the Memorial Verses of the House ot 

Lancaster, and tranalale the Technical Words 

117. Whst was the Conduct of Prince Heniy, Son of 

Henry IV. ? 

118. What was the Conduct of Henry V. in coming to 

the Throne ? ----- . 

119. What important Victory did he obtain I 

120. What Disorder terminated Heniy's Life ! ■ 

121. Who was Joan of Arc — what Achietementa did she 

perform — what was the Manner of her Death ? 

122. By whom was Henry VI. opposed t 

123. Detail the Cruelties perpetrated against Henry 

and bis Family after the battle of St. Albans 
134. Repeat the Memorial Verses of the House of 
York, and translate the Technical Words 

125. Whatlncidents occur inthe Reign of Edward IV. t 

126. What important Act was introduced into England 

about this time ?----. 
12?. How was the Destmction of Edward V. accom- 
plished, and by whom T - - - . 

128. Detail the Erecits which took place in the Reign 

of Richard HI, 

129. What may be remarked respecting the Wus be- 

tween the Two Houses? - . . - 
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lyniff. PAOB 

130. Repeat the Memorial Verses of the House of 

Tudor, and translate the Technical Words - 175 

1 31 . Briefly state the Occurrences in the Reign of Henry 

VII. 176 

132. What was the Character of Wolsey, hb Career, 

and the Manner of his Death ? - - - 185 

133. What Motive impelled Henry VIII. to seek a 

Divorce from his Queen, Catharine of Arra- 
gon? - - 187 

134. Who wasCranmer? 192 

135. What Festivities attended the King's Marriage 

with Anna Boleyn ? ----- 195 

136. What Measures were adopted by the Papal See 

in consequence of this Marriage, and how did 
Henry retaliate ? - - - - -196 

137. What befel the Monasteries and Religious Houses 

in this Reign? - 197 

138. What Accusation was raised against Anna Boleyn, 

and what Sentence was executed upon her ? - 200 

139. Whom did the King marry, immediately after the 

Exection of Anna Boleyn ? ... 207 

140. Oi^ the Death of Jane Seymour, who next suc- 

ceeded to the King's Affections ? - - 208 

141. After repudiating Anne of Qeves, on whom did 

the Monarch fix his Desires ? - - - 210 

142. What Charge was preferred against Catharine 

Howard, and what Punishment did she suffer? 212 

143. Who was the Sixth andLast Wife of Henry VIII. ? 214 

144. What Disorder terminated the King's Life? - 215 

145. Briefly state the Rise and Progress of the Re- 

formation. - - - - - -217 

146. What Events of moment occurred in the Reign of 

Edward VI.? 218 

147- Who was set up as Claimant for the Crown, in 

opposition to Mary ? - - - - - 227 
148. With whomxdid Mary contract Marriage? - 233 

2 o 
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QUESTIONS ON TBE WORK. 

What Measures were used against Lady Jane 
Grey, and her Husband, Lord Guildford Dudley? 

To irhat Extent viaa the Spirit of Keligious Per- 
secution carried by Maiy T - - - 236 

In what Maimer was the Acces^n of Elizabeth 

hailed by the People ? . - - . 241 

Who was Mary Queen of Scots ? - - - 249' 

Rekte the Misfortunes and Catastrophe of thia 

unhappy Princess. - . - . . 244 

For what Purpose was Ihe Spanish Armada fitted 

out, and what was its Fate t - ■ • £69' 

What Incidents mark the Life of the Earl of 



156. What Event contributed, to accelerate the Death of 
EliTabeth ? 

15?. How is the Reign of Elizabeth characterised in 
History! -...-. 

158., Repeat the Memorial Verses of the House of 
Stuart, and translate the Technical Words 

159. Relate the Circumstaaces connected with the Po- 

pish Plot, in the Reign of James I. - 

160. Who were the Favorites on whom James lavished 

Wealth and Titles ? 

161. Detail the Sufferings and Death of Sir Walter 

Raleigh 

162. What romantic Project was entered into by Prince 
. Charles and the Duke of Buckingham T 

163. What was the Disorder that issued in the King's 

Death ? 

164. By whom was the Duke of Buckingham assas- 

sinated ?- 

165. How did the Disputes between Charles and his 

Parliament terminate I . - 

166. Who was Cromwell? 

167. Detail the Circumstances connected with the Trial 

and Execution of Charles I. - - - 
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168. Wliat Form of Govdrament obtained dfter the 

Murder of Charles ? 299 

169. Relate the Iticidents attenduig the Escape ci 

Prince Charles 992 

170. By what bold Act did Cromwdl procure for him- 

self absolute Authority t 4. * . . 302 

171. By what Title Was Crotawell invested with Su- 

preme Power ? .--.•- 305 

172. What was the State of CromwelPs Blind for some 

years previous to his Death ? * . • 306 

173. By what was the Reign of Charles U. chaTac- 

teriied? ..---..., 310 

174. What awful Calamities befel the Kingdom during 

this Reign? •» 315 

175. What Conspiracies disturbed the reminder of thU 

Reign, and what distinguished Persons suffered 
Death in consequence ? r <- - - 319 

176. What were the Circumstances of the Rebellion set 

on foot by the Duke of Monmouth ? - » 322 

177. Relate the Brutalities of the legalized Murderer, 

Judge Jefferies - * - - x 326 

17s. What was it that excited Disgust throughout the 
Natiofii and rendered James hateful to hi6 
Subjects? . . ^ . . - 327 

179. Who arrived at this juncture to take the Crown? 327 

180. What is there that renders the Conclusion of 

James's Life r^narkable? » «~^ - - 328 

181. How did the National Debt originate? - - 333 

182. What Character is drawn of William III. ? - 335 

183. Detail the Achievements of Marlborough? - 337 

184. Who was invited to succeed to the English Throne 

on the Death of Anne ? » . - - - 356 

185. Repeat the Memorial Verses of the House of 

Hanover, and translate the Technical Words - 357 

186. Who was the Pretender? ' - - - - 357 
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QUESTIONS ( 



e Pretender's At- 



. Relate the Circumstances of I 

tempt to obtain the Crown - . _ 

188. What niinoua Consequences resulted from the 

South Sea Fraud I 

189. How is the Character of George I. summed upf 

190. Briefly relate the Incidents attending the Revolt 

caused by the Young Pretender - - - 

191. What was the Issue of the Battle of Cnlloden? 
193. What Character is given of George II. ? - 

193. What was tlie Origin of the American War, and 

how did it terminate ? - - - - 

194. 67 Whom was an Attempt made on the Life of 

George III ?...--. 
■195. Of what Nature ' 

196. What afflicting ei 

of Trafalgar? 

197. On what Account was a Regency appointed? 

198. What was the Issue of the Battle otWalerloo! 

199. To whom was the Princess Charlotte married, 

and what Events followed the Union ? - 

200. What Conspiracy was formed in the opening of 

George the Fourth's Reign ? - . . 

201. What occurred in consequence of the Princess of 

Wales' Return to this Countiy! - - . 

202. What Calamities marked the Year 1825. T 

203. What great Political Measure has been acoom- 

plished in the present Reign ; . . - 



9 the King's Indisposition 7 - 
it is connected with the Battle 
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